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INTRODUCTION 

Forty years ago Reginald Arthur Rye published his Students' 
guide to the libraries of London. A second edition appeared in 
1909, and a third edition revised and enlarged in 1927. This great 
work of nearly six hundred pages quickly established itself as one of 
the fundamental textbooks of librarianship. It is now unfortunately 
out of print. 

This present work will supplement Rye’s book and bring it up 
to date in some respects. There is no intentioo that it should 
replace Rye. Such an aim would indeed be inappropiiate. The 
sludents’ guide might well be revised 3gain> but it does not need to 
be superseded at this early stage. The historical introduction which 
occupies the seventy pages of Rye’s first chapter still stands as a 
masterly essay on the growth of librarianship in general and of 
London’s libraries in particular, while the remainder of his book 
contains much historical material which will always retain its value. 
In the last twenty years, however, the waters of London’s river have 
been flowing steadily out to sea. Many things have happened to 
change the face of librarianship in London. New libraries have 
sprung up to meet new needs. Older libraries have developed and 
adapted themselves. Conditions of service and training have 
improved. A great war has intervened, damaging many libraries 
and dislocating the work of all. Partly as a result of the war, we 
are witnessing a reorganisation of industry, a great expansion of 
scientihe research, and a wide extension of university training, which 
will make necessary to an even greater degree the organized develop¬ 
ment of industrial, scientific and academic libraries during the coming 
years. 

The foreword to Rye’s book opens with the statement that 
London is the largest and most important library centre in the world. 
This is still true today, for neither Paris, New York nor Moscow can 
offer any serious rivalry to London’s pre-eminence in this respect. It 
is perhaps idle to compare d^c bibliographical wealth of different 
places; but when one surveys the resources that are available for the 
student within a narrow radius around Bloomsbury ; when further, 
one remembers that only fifty miles away lie those two other treasure 
houses of Cambridge University and the Bodleian, one can feel 
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Qoching but wonder ai the wealth that is gathered into this small 
corner of the world. 

This kind of wealth cannot be represented quantitadvely by 
figures. The number of books gathered together in London for 
the use of students can be computed in miUioos; but in astronomical 
reckonings of this type, figures tend to loss their significance for the 
human mind. Moreover, no figures can indicate the quality of 
the treasures they represent, or the way lo which they are disposed 
hi use. The books in a library are net like so many coins in a bank, 
each with its value engraved upon it. The value of a book is to be 
assessed not merely by its title and subj^t, and it may vary from day 
to day according m the purpose of the readers who wish to consult it. 
The value of a library, therefore, is relative to the needs of those who 
use it, and it can be assessed only by a study of the way in which their 
needs are bang met. Even a sratisdeal survey of readers* tastes and 
requirements can tell us very little, for neither librarianship nor 
bibliography are quandtative sciences, and readers can only be 
grouped in classes at the sacrifice of their individuality. Those who 
wish tp assess the value of a library or a system of libraries must first 
study the history and purpose of the library ; secondly, they must use 
it and work in it themselves for a reasonable period. Only by some 
method such as this can they estimate to what extent its purposes are 
being fulfilled, and how it is jusdfying itself. One object of rhis 
book is to assist such ao inquiry by describing the story and functions 
of some of the great libraries of London. Those whose interest is 
thereby auracted axe advised to go forward to the second step, and to 
test them by experience. This plea is addressed not only to the 
student but to the professional librarian from other libraries; too 
often in administering libraries of our own, we forget the other side 
of the picturc—thc art and joy of using a library ourselves, as an 
ordinary lay student would use it. It is both a sdutary and happy 
experience, aod there is indeed no other way of forming a true judg¬ 
ment of the merits of a library. 

There are in the Greater London area between 600 and 700 
libraries of scaoding, available to the student. This is an imposing 
figure, but it has no pretensions to accuracy, being in fact an under* 
estimate. There are many small special libraries which may or may 
not be included in the total, according to one's purpose. Some, 
though they do useful work In their own narrow sphere, hardly merit 
inclusion on account of their limited resources. Some are so loosely 
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adminisiCTcd chat they hardly deserve the tUleof an organized library. 
Some, chough private io theory, ate open to the properly accredited 
student. A very few are for special reasons wholly private, and 
cannot properly be included for this reason. 

It is not the intention of this present book to provide a complete 
guide to all these libraries. This task was in^ed attempted by 
Rye, but the field has expanded since his last edition. Moreover, 
brief deuils of all the more important libraries appear in the Librariu, 
museums and art gailerUs y^ar book,. ^ which a new edition is 
now available, and there is little need to duplicate them here. 

In this work we are attempting something di^erent. A number 
of the more important London libraries has been selected, and their 
history, functions, and aims have been described by their own 
librarians, or by members of thdr staffs. Let me forestall criticism 
by admitting chat there are oraissioni in this group. Other libraries 
of equal importance (and who can compare the importance of one 
library with chat of another ?) might well have been included. 
Various factors have influenced the choice, the most important being 
that the series was planned to cover a week’s vacation course at the 
London School of Librarianship, and the number of lectures was 
thetcfotc limited by the time available. We can, however, say that a 
representative selection of London’s great libraries are here described j 
and the gaps are so some extent fyied by the fact that some of the 
chapters deal with groups of related libraries, rather than with single 
institutions. The main omission is perhaps that of the commercial 
and subscription libraries, which, though they were Included by 
Rye, have been excluded from the present work owing to Umirarions 
of space. They form a distinct class, and a full study of their history 
would make a valuable contribudoc to our knowledge of London life 
and culture. 

The libraries in the Greater X/>ndon area may be very roughly 
analysed as follows: 

National libraries, and the libraries of govern' 
ment departments ... 

University, college, and other academic libraries, 

including medical school libraries - - approx, yo 

Municipal libraries, including 69 central libraries 

and 181 branch libraries ... 350 

County libraries (full-time branches) . • 49 

Special libraries, other than those included above approx, oio 
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In order co complete the picture of mcrropolitan library systems, it 
will be appropriate if I refer here to two other institutions which are 
not libraries chough they are intimately bound up with the world 
of Hbrariaoship. The first is the London University School of 
librarianship, and the second is the Library Association. 

The School was established at University College, London, on 
the basis of suggestions made by the Library Association, and was 
opened by Sir Frederic Kenyon in 1519. The first Director was 
Dr, E, A, Baker, who was succeeded by J. D. Cowley in 1934- The 
School was closed in 1939 on the outbreak of war, and towards the 
end of the war J. D. Cowl^ reagned his post on receiving appoint¬ 
ment as Goldsmiths’ Librarian to the University of London- Shortly 
afterwards, by a cruel stroke of fate, he was killed while on active 
service with the R.A.F. He was a scholar, a librarian, and a biblio¬ 
grapher in the highest sense of each of chose words. In addition, 
he had a geode charm which won him friends everywhere. His 
influence in re-organizing and guiding the School during the five 
pre-war years will be felt for long, and those of us who are left to 
catty on in his stead know how much we owe to him. He, in turn, 
would have been the first to acknowledge the debt we all owe to 
Dr. Baker who steered the School through the difficult pioneer 
years. 

The main purpose of the School has always been to train graduates 
for the library profession. A diploma in librarianship is oflered by 
the Uoiverrity, and the normal course covers at least one year. In 
pre-war days, a limited number of non-graduates were also admitted 
for a twoycars' course, but this has now been suspended. (A parallel 
diploma in archive administration was insdCuced in 1947.) 

Before 1946, the School was the only full-dme training institution 
for librarianship in Great Britain. The fact that it was largely a 
graduate school meant chat the majority of its dlplomaies obtained 
posts in academic libraries. In earlier days, for a variety of reasons, 
public library authorities offered a very Uenired field for the trained 
graduate. This field is now widening, and vacancies await the 
graduate librarian in libraries of nearly every type. Salaries, chough 
not high, are markedly better than in pre-war days; and as the 
number of applications for admission to the School is much higher 
than the number of places available, a rigorous selecdon is necessary. 
Circumstances such as these are increasing the confidence which 
library authorities place Id the work of the School. The day of the 
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untrained librarian is over ; pracdcally all libraries of sranding now 
require chat at leaat their senior staff should be fully trained. 

The graduate diploma course is largely technical in nature, the 
emphasis bdng on the subject of bibliography, In its mdest aspects. 
In^vidual bibliographical work is required as part of the elimina¬ 
tion, and a year’s practical work is necessary before the award of the 
diploma. There is opportunity for specialization in particular fields, 
such as palaeography or historical bibliography, and a course in special 
librarianship (documentation, information work, etc.) is included. 
A parallel diploma course in archive administration is aUo offered by 
the School for those propo^ng to work in record offices. 

The average number of full-time students is about seventy, though 
it has risen on occasion rather higher than this. The School is glad 
10 welcome each year a small number of overseas students, particularly 
from countries such as Norway and India ; over a large part of the 
world, the reputation of the University’s diploma stands high. Part- 
time and occasional students are accepted for separate lecture 
courses. 

The alternative means of entering the profession is by taking the 
examinations of the Library Association. Before 1946, there were 
no full-time courses in preparation for these, and the accepted method 
was to obtain a junior post in a library, and to study for examinations 
in one’s spare dme. In 1946 the Library Association revised its 
syllabus of examinations so as to make them more suited to full-time 
training, and arranged for the opening of a number of schools of 
librarianship in selected English and Scottish technical colleges. 
One of these is maintained by the London County Council, and a 
year’s course in preparation for the Library Association Registration, 
or Final examinations 1$ offered. There are now, therefore, two 
schools of librarianship in London, while, in addition, part-time 
courses are provided at various other technical institutions. The 
Library Association’s ideal is that the major part of all professional 
training should be carried out on a full-time basis. This is not likely 
to be realized for some little time, but it is a worthy aim which should 
receive every encouragement. Equally important is the realizadon 
that, if full benefit is to be derived from specialized training courses, 
they must be built on the foundation of a good general education, and 
that this should mean in most cases a uruverricy education. There 
is reason to hope that, when the problem of accommodadon at 
universities has been solved, no student who can benefit from such an 
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educa^n will be denied ic on Aruncial grounds. Equally impor¬ 
tant again is the fact that if the best candidates are to be attracted to 
bbrarianship, the rewards must be commensurate with the qualifica¬ 
tions espec^. The poadon in this respect has vastly improved. 
At the top of the ladder there are now many appointments yielding 
^1,000 or ^1,500 a year, though there are still many stagnant back¬ 
waters which lead nowhere. It is our respoosi^Uty co see that the 
improving conditions are maintained and extended throughout the 
profession. 

In that isolated (but not always quiet) corner of Bloomsbury 
known as Malet Place, (here lies immediately between Univeraty 
College and the National Central Library a building of pleasant and 
seemly aspect, known as Chaucer House. This Is in a true sense 
the headquarters and dtadd of British Ubraria|iship, fee here are 
placed the offices, council chamber, library, and members' rooms of 
the Library Association. 'Hie National Central Library adjoins, 
and can be reached by a private dctorway. The London Universiry 
School of Librarianship and University College Library are across 
the way. The Bhdsh Museum, die Senate Hou se and the University 
Library are within two or three minutes' walking distance. Within 
the radius of half a mile, lie the great libraries belonging to a score or 
more national aod academic Institutions. Thus placed at the heart 
of things, it is the Piccadilly Circus of librarianship where sooner or 
later one meets everyone connected with libraries or bibliography. 

The Association was founded in 1877 and received its royal charter 
in 1898. It has at present some seven or eight thousand members, 
and is the responable national o^anizadon fer ail types of libraries. 
Its membership includes both authorities and staff. There are two 
points of interest regarding the Association which are worthy of note 
here. The Erst is ^at it is a cultural as well as a profestional body. 
The wordiog of the charter makes this quite plain. Ic unices “ ^1 
persons engaged or Interested In library work, by holding conferences 
and meetings fer the discussion of bibliographical questions and 
matters affecciog libraries One of its stated objects is to promote 
and encourage bibliographical study and research”. It it further 
charged with the duty of holding examinations in librarianship and 
issuing certiricatea of efftcjency. The second point is that it brings 
together within one fold every form of librarianship and every type 
of librarian and bibliographer. The charge has sometimes 
made that ic has become mainly an association of public librarians 
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(Le. ihe scaAs of municipal and county librariei). This h not true, 
and i£ it were true, it would b< a misfortune, By ao aecideoc of 
hisioty, there have been occasions when public library matters have 
appeared to predomioate in the council chamber and in its official 
journal. In the earlier days of the Assodadon, public libraries were 
better organized than academic or special libraries; tbe special 
libraries indeed had hardly come into existence then as a distinct 
entity. In these circumstances, it was natural that a great part of 
the membership should consist of public librarians. In more recent 
days, both academic and special libraries have undergone a great 
development, and there is no doubt that in>future they will take their 
rightful place in the work of the Association. There is indeed a 
separate body known as ASLIB (The Association of Special libraries 
and Information Bureaux) concerned with the interests of special 
and scientific libraries, ^nd a^ost valuable work it has done and is 
doing in fostering the interests of this new and important type of 
library and in the Rclds of special bibliography and documentadon. 
All who have tbe good of libmiaoship at heart will hope and believe 
chat these two bodies may in due dme join forces. However this 
may be, one fact is certain. The founders of the Library Assodadon 
never for one moment intended that tbe Assodadon ^ould be 
restricted to public librarians, nor has responsible c^nion within the 
Association ever contemplated this. The terms of the charter leave 
no doubt about this. There is now a very strong section of the 
Assoebtion devoted to academic and research libraries, and it is 
likely that the influence and signiftcance of this section will grow 
considerably. Every good librarian, whatever his Ubrary, realizes 
the importance of this. 

The Library Assodadon therefore is the national organizalion for 
librariansbip as a whole in Great Britain, and it 1 $ appropriate chat Its 
headquarters should be in this gmall, crowded centre of bibliography 
and schoUrship. ]ust as the British Museum and the National 
Central Library form the axis on which the bibliographical world 
revolves, so is Chaucer House the axis of professional librariansbip. 

Mention must be made of the bbrary at Chaucer House, which 
has coQsiderable Importance as a special Ubrary in its own rig^c. The 
library was founded in 1S77 when the Associadon was formally 
constituted. For many years, however, its growth and use were 
small, largely be c aus e it had no permanent home of its own. It 
followed the Assodadon about in its wanderings from place to place 
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tiU 1933. when Chaucer House wj$ opened as the headquarrers of 
the AssociatioD. During these years of migration, the Association 
owed much to friends for their care of the whole or part of the 
collection, in particular the librarians of Birmingham Public Ubrary, 
the Loodoo S^ool of Economics and University College, London. 

ITie acquisition of Chaucer House made it possible to house and 
develop the library syssemadeally, and to increase its usefulness to the 
profession. It aims at completeness in material on librarianship, 
with strong secdons on bibliography, printing and allied subjects, and 
at present has a stock of nearly 10,000 voltimea with many thousands 
of pamphlets, periodicals, illustraDoos, plans and other documents. 
It is primarily a research coUecdon and does not normally supply text¬ 
books CO students reading for examinations. Apart from this restric¬ 
tion, however, most of lea material may be borrowed by members. 
An information bureau is attached to the library. This deals with a 
great variety of inquiries from personal members, from governmcfic 
departments, the press, ofFcia! organizations and libraries of every 
kind and from correspondents in all parts of the world, relating to 
library administration in all its aspects. It is true to say chat there is 
no institution in the world better equipped to handle such inquiries. 
Both library and inforrrudon bureau are administered by a competent 
scad of trained librarians. Jt should be emphasized that one of the 
main funedous of the Association is research into the problems of 
librarianship and bibliography; and there is every reason to hope 
that, as the Associadoo expands its membership and resources, it will 
become even better equipped to handle successfully this type of 
problem, and that as questions of professional training and service 
ebndiaoQS become stabilized, more of :ts energies can be directed 
cowards bibliographical research. 

I must dose this introduction by acknowledging my debts to 
many good friends who have helped me In the produedon of this 
book. First, of course, to rhe contributors who have so readily given 
their services for the vacation course during which these lectures were 
delivered, and have allowed their contribudocs to be printed in this 
work. By permission of the College, and by general agreement 
among the contributors, any profits from the sale of this book will be 
devoted 1 q their entirery to the foundation of a prize for students at 
the School of Librarianship and Archives. Secondly, I must express 
my thanks to Mr. J. H. P. Pafford and his naff at the University 
Library, and in particular to Miss H, M. Gummer, F.L.A., who was 
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largely responsible for tht compilation of ihe bibliography ; w Mi« 
Mary Piggoti* B.A., F.L.A. and co Mr, Ronald Siaveley, B-A., 
F X. A., for help with the index and the proofs; and to Mr. D. Henrik 
Jones, FX.A,, for assistance and information in many ways. 

R.I. 

University College, London. 

Octol^, 1948. 



CHAPTER I 


THE BRITISH. MUSEUM 

By F. C. Francis, M.A., F.S.A. 

Keeper in she Department of Printed Boo^s 

The Bridsh Muscuin is ihe British National Library. Ii is the 
national deposit library, that is to say, it receives and preserves for 
public record, and endeavours to produce on demand, a copy of every 
piece of printed matter published in the United Kingdom 5 it is also 
a public reference library, having as iu objectives first the acquisition 
of all books in all languages likely to be required for reference and 
research by the scholars who use it, and second the production of 
catalogues and the arrangement of exhibitions to make the collections 
known. 

It is not necessary to say anything of the history of the Museum. 
This is sufficiently well known to most librarians, and it has in any 
case been successfully dealt with by Dr. Arundcll Esdaile, Secretary 
of the Museum from 19*6 to 1940, in The Bri/isA Museum Library 
(Library Association and Allen & Unwin, 1946). This work should 
also be referred to hor a detailed account of the Museum collections. 
It is proposed in this chapter to give an account of the services which 
the Museum oSers to the public and of its internal organization. 

The collections of the Museum have been built up by gifts, by 
purchase and, most important of all, by the books acquired under the 
provisions of the Copyright Acts. The copyright privilege came to 
the Museum with the Royal Library in 1757, which had enjoyed the 
right to a copy of every book published since 1662, but it was only 
after the middle of the nineteenth century diat the rights of the 
Museum were eoergeiically enforced. Since the dme of the great 
Principal Librarian, Sir Anthony Panizzi, acquisitions from this 
source have beeo progressively mote complete. The Museum 
ofHcials, moreover, have made great efforts to make good the gaps 
caused by imperfect observance of the Copyright Acts and to increase 
the resources of the library by wise purchases and by actraedag gifts. 
One of the main principles of the buying policy has been, and is still, 
m acquire all English hooks and periodicals which are not represented 
in the coUecdons. 


M 
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The collection of English printed books is thus very large indeed. 
It includes some notable special collections: the Thomason collecdon 
of Ci^dI War and Commonwealth publications; the collection of 
plays bequeathed by Da^id Garrick in 1779 ; the Burney collccoon of 
seventeenth- and eigbt«nth*cenrury newspapers; the &ng*s library, 
the library of Geoige III, rich in English literature ; and the Wise 
collection of English literature- Its main feature is its comprehen- 
sivencss. This should not be lost sight of, for it means that not only 
the standard works, which are available in many places, but vast 
numbers of secondary and minor books which arc far from being so 
common, are available for consultation. 

It was at one time the declared policy of the library ro attempt to 
make itself all-inclusive in all subjects and in all languages. In 
more recent times, various considerations have led to the adoption 
of a more limited policy, so far as the purchcje of books is con¬ 
cerned, and the Museum has tended, in the case of foreign books, to 
specialize on subjeas which might be roughly grouped as humanistic. 
This is due in part to the existence in London of “ national special ” 
libraries such as rhe Science Library, the Patent Office Library, 
and the Natural History Museum Library which specialize in 
the subjects with which the British Museum has found it most 
difficult to deal. It should not be inferred, however, that the collec¬ 
tions as a whole betray this bias. The foundation collecdons of 
Sir Hans Sloane included his library of 40,000 volumes rich in natural 
history and medicine, and later accessions have included such collec¬ 
tions as the very fine natural history library of Sir Joseph Banks, 
The Museum’s purchases, moreover, for many years were made on a 
wide and inclusive scale so as to preserve the catholicity of the early 
collections, it is the present practice of the Museum to attempt to 
acquire “ Engli^ ” books printed abroad and also to buy books by 
outstanding authors and important books likely to be of historical 
importance in every field of knowledge. It is also a fact that many 
most important scientific works are published in the proceedings ol 
learned societies and academies and as dissertations. These the 
library is very rich in. 

Besides the special collecdons I have mentioned, the Museum is 
rich in incunabula, and in the early printed literature of European 
countries. It has extensive collections of the pamphlet literature of 
the Reformadon and of the French Revolution. In music it has 
large collecdons supplemented by the deposit 00 permanent loan of 
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the King's Muac Library id 1911, and by the recent purchase of the ' 

Hirsch library. The Grenville library bequeathed to the Museum | 

by the Rt. Hoo. Thomas Grenville iq 1846 has fine examples of early \ 

prindfig, literature, history and travel. ^ 

The manuscripts include the Couon collection of books from the 
libraries of the monasteries dispersed at the Reformation, and of 
political papers, the Harleian, rich in political history, the Sloane, 
rich, like Sloane’s printed books, in botany and zoology, the Royal 
coUeeboD, which incorporates the books of Thomas Cranmer, Ljrd 
LuraJey and the Earl of Arundel, and many others, The collections 
number over 60,000 MSS., besides large numbers of charters and seals, 
and 3,500 papyri. 

TT>c volumes in the Department of Orienul Printed Books now 
number approximately: printed books 250,000, manuscripts 50,000. 

In all there an upwards of 5,000,000 books 00 all subjects and in 
all languages available for consultadon in the Museum. i 

Admission 

It has been found impos^ble, in praedee, to grant admission 
10 these collectioni indiscriminately. Situated as it is in the centre 
of London and attached to a world-famous collection of antiquities, 
the danger of being completely over-run by chance inquiries of a ! 

trivial nature is so great that admission has had to be restricted to 
those who need to consult books, not elsewhere available. This 
condidoa is interpreted with insight and understanding, and no 
genuine inquirer, whose requJreracnts cannot be met elsewhere, need 
fear that his request for admisaon will be refused. Admission to 
all the reading rooms—the great domed Reading Room, the 
Manuscript Snidents' Room, Oriental Students' Room, and 
the Print Room—’is by ticket, obtained on application in writing 
CO the Director and Priodpal Librarian. Tickets are valid, as a rule, 
for six months and may be renewed at the end of that time, again by 
written application. Objcctioo is frequently taken to this require* ’ 

mcnl, but a moment's reflection will show that it is not unreasonable 
in view of the great demands on the available accommodation. Tern* 
porary tickets of admission are issued in the Director’s office in cases 
where application is made to see a particular book or to carry out a 
small piece of research. Such tickets are valid for the day of issue or ; 

for periods up to a week. Special tickets are issued for each of the 1 

reading rooms. [ 
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The main reading room of the Department of Printed Books U» 
of course, (he domed Reading Room, buih in 1857 to the design of 
Sir Anthony Panizai. The administrative staff is accommodated 
at the centre, behind a drculai counter. In front of this counter are 
two others arranged concentrically, which contain (he General 
Catalogue and a number of reference books. Readers are accom¬ 
modated at long desks, radiating like spokes of a wheel from the 
outer of the two catalogue desks. The reader in search of a book, of 
which he knows the author and dtle, will find it in the General 
Catalogue under the author’s name. This Catalogue, which consists 
of over one thousand five hundred volumes, is a complete record of 
all printed books in Western languages in the library, with the occe^ 
cion of newspapers, music and maps, for which there are separate 
Catalogues. 

Requests for books are made on tickets, on which the prospective 
reader enters the heading under which the book is entered in the 
General Catalogue, a brief title, the dace and the press-mark, adding 
his own name, the letter and number of his seat in the Read! ng Room, 
and the date. This deket is dispatched by pneumatic tube to one 
of a number of receiving stations In the book stacks. On receipt, the 
press-mark, the date, the heading in the General Catalogue and the 
reader’s name are copied from the ticket on to a cardboa rd strip known 
as a shelf'board. This is taken, together with the reader's ticket, to 
the'place where the book is scored and is left on the shelf in place of 
the book. The ticket is placed in the book and this, with others being 
dispatched at the same dme, is placed in a box and delivered by means 
of a mec hanical conveyof to a central delivery station adjoining the 
Reading Room. Here books are sorted and sene into the Reading 
Room for delivery to the readers by the Reading Room saS. The 
entire operation, it is found, takes up to one hour. The reader can 
avoid this delay by asking for books in advance. Such requests 
should contain full details ^ the books asked for: the Reading Room 
staff is not large enough to undertake to look up books in the General 
Catalogue. 

The walls of the Reading Room contain a reference library of 
25,000 volumes to which readers have open access. These volumes 
are roughly classified according to a system similar to that of the 
French bibliographer Brunet. Sets of certain learned periodicals in 
frequent demand for scholarly research are also induded. The 
reference books in the Reading Room are kept under review and. 
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wKerever necessary, new books arc substituted for those which arc 
superseded. A catalogue of the books m the Reading Room was first 
published in 1S59. e most recent edition is the fourth, published 
in 1910 t this is in two p*tts» I—Authors, 11 —Index of Subjects. 
Two copies of this catalogue, cut of and mounted and with printed 
accessions slips inserted, are maintained in the Reading Room. 

When the reader has finished hia reading he returns his books to 
the central desk and receives in exchange his original application 
slips. Should he wish to consult the same books on the following 
day, they can be reserved for him and they are issued to him when 
next required, on the production of the original slips. Books are 
reserved for readers for two days and if not applied for are returned 
to the shelves on the morning of the third day. Should a reader wish 
to have books reserved for a longer period than this, permission must 
be twined from the Superintendent of the Reading Room, but it is 
unusual for permission to be withheld. Readers’ tickets which for 
any reason are not claimed by the end of the day, arc retained and 
checked against the books the following day. ^^en the books are 
returned they are sorted immediately and distribtited by means of the 
mechanical conveyor to the various sections of the library and are 
replaced on the shelves, the shelf-boards which bad been left in their 
p^e being removed. 

Certain books may be read only in the North Library. This is 
a special reading room with scats for about 100, set aside for the con¬ 
sultation of rare and valuable books, specially large books, coHecdons 
of unbound parts of serials and any ocher books which' it is derired 
CO keep under close superviskn. Where it is necessary for a reader’s 
work, books can be tran s f erre d from the main Reading Room into 
the North Library, on application to the Superintendent. Arrange¬ 
ments are also made, on occasion, for large numbers of books to be 
made available in this room. The North Library contains a itmall 
reference library, mainly bibliographical. It is intended to make it 
also the microfilm reading room. 

Applications for muric and maps are made in the same way as 
applications for ordinary books, except that they are made on special 
coloured slips, and muac and maps are consulted in the two reading 
rooms, rare and valuable items, and very large and awkward maps 
being reserved for consuludon in the North Library. The rtecd for 
separate reading rooms for music and maps is felt very severely. 
There is little doubt that the Museum collections, which are very 
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]arge» would be better appredaied, and even more widely used, if 
such special reading rooms were provided. As it is, consultations io 
the Music Department are limited to those who wish to consult the 
rough, pre-i 9 ^ subject index and the MS. index to the opera 
libretms, or to look through large standard sets of music, and to ^se 
who require special information not ascertainable from the catalogues 
or from the reference books. 

The same applies, mutatis mutandis, a the Map Room. Accom- 
modadon is very limited, but every effort is made to place at the 
reader’s disposal the very considerable expert knowledge which the 
specialist st^s have acquired. 

The Reading Room is staffed by a Superintendent and a number 
of assistants, of the Civil Service clerical officer grade, whose services 
are at the disposal of the readers. Their function Is to maintain the 
service of books to readers and assist in finding books and to give 
advice on problems of research or bibliography. The Reading 
Room, in common wirh other sections of the library, is the recipient 
of very many requests, by post and telephone, fei bibliographical 
information of all degrees of complexity, from all quarters of the 
globe. Except in cases where an answer would involve lengthy 
research, these inquiries are dealt with on the spot. Where detailed 
research is involved, the Superintendent is often able to recommend 
the services of a private researcher who is willing to underuke such 
work for a fee in a private capacity. 

The photographic service of the Museum supplies photographs, 
photostats and microfilms of books and manuscripts to order. 
Application is made on an official form obtainable in the reading 
rooms, or by post. 

Catalogues 

The General Author Catalogue is in volume fotm.* Its basis 
is the printed catalogue of iSSo-ipo^, which was cut up, mounted 
and interleaved. It is kept up to date by the insertion of eocHcs 
from the printed monthly Lists of Accessions. It is supplemented, 
for books published since rSSo, by the series of Subject Indexes. 
These are published every five years •, the first four Issues were 
cumulated in 2900, but there has been no cumulation since that dme. 

* But, as Dr. Esdaile remarks (Tk^ BrituA Museum Ubraiy, p. such 
a siacenie&t conceals the fact that every lea^ every columa and every ladividoal 
enery is movable. He Ukens the cai^gue to a sKeaf catalog. See hmha 
00 dm quesdon on p. 23 bdow. 
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Thff subject index of the modern wcr^s added to the library of the 
British Museum is an imporuat Kference book, it has from the 
beginfiiQg combined a number of class headings svith more ^riccly 
subject headings ; it is claimed that this method, based on actual 
experience of readers’ wants in the Riding Room itself meets the 
day*to^y requirements quite successfully. Novels, plays and poetry 
are excluded, but books in all ocher fields, in all languages, except 
Oriental, are included. Pending the publication of the quinquennial 
volume, a Temporary Subject Index is maintained for the use of 
readers, by pasting entries from the printed Accessions Lists, arranged 
by subjects, into volumes of the same size as those of the General 
Catalogue. 

Behdes the Author Catalogue of books there are also the 
catalogues of music, maps and newspapers. There are two main 
catalogues of music: that of “ Old Music ” prinad before 1800 and 
" Modern Music primed since chat date. They are omilar to the 
General Catalogue in the manner in which they are kept up to dace, 
but only in the case of the Old Music ” was a separately published 
volume the basis of the catalogue : this was the Catalogue of printed 
music published between the years s^Sy and 1800 now in the British 
Musetem, compiled by W. Barclay Squire and published in 1912. 
The catalogue of Modern Music ” has been built up largely from 
a series of Accessions Lists which have appeared annually since 1884, 
but it still contains many of the manuscript entries, which were usual 
before 1880. There Is also a primed Catalogue of the King’s Music 
Library, which has been depodied In the British Museum on 
permanent loan since 1911. Music is entered in these catalogues 
under the names of the composers, but additional ennies are given for 
editors and others connected with individual works and also, in the 
case of vocal works, for the name of the composition. Modern sheet 
music, however, is not catalogued ; it is stored in ten*yearly groups, 
and classiiied within each group under composers' names. A MS. 
card index of this muac is kept in the Music Room. Sheet music 1 $ 
available on a^licadon to the Superintendent of the Reading Room : 
applicant are asked to give the composer’s name and, in the case of 
vocal works, the exact title, together with the approximate date of 
publicadoo. This provision applies also to recently published music 
which has not appeared in the CaiaU^e. 

The Catalogue of Maps is uniform with the General Catalogue. 
It is made up of an original Catalogue of printed maps, plans and 
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charts. 1885, and annual Accessions Lists, the whole being cut up 
an^ mounted in over too £olio volumes. The Map Catalogue is a 
subject catalogue, the main entry for each map being the place coa- 
cemed. Addidooal entries are given for cartographers, editors and 
contributors of all kinds. 

Finally the newspapers. ' All the newspapers published after 
1800 are now stored at tl^ British Museum Newspaper Repository at 
Colindale (a suburb on the north-west side of London). Newspapers 
printed before x8oi are entered in the General Catalogue; those 
printed after that date have a special catalogue, mai Drained in the 
same way as the remainder of the Museum catalogues. This cata¬ 
logue is divided into: (j) London and Suburban, (2) Provincial, 
(3) Foreign. It should be added that a complete file of The Times 
is maintained at the Bntish Museum proper, as well as at the News* 
paper Library, and that m the very near future it is planned to [rucr> 
Blm a large part of the newspapers in the collection, thus making 
them available in the Museum in microfilm as well as at CoUndale. 

Besides these catalogues, which are the main tools at the reader’s 
disposal io the main Reading Room, there are the catalogues of 
manuscripts, of Oriental printed books and manuscripts aud also a 
number of spedalized catalogues of the printed books. A derailed 
description of these is given in Esdaile, British Museum Library, 
pp. 175-321 • They are also listed in a series of articles appearing in 
the Jottmai of Documentation, the Rrsc part of which appeared in 
Vol. 4, No. 1, June, 1948. 

Iktisnal Adhinisthation 

English books are available to readers through the General Cata¬ 
logue about two months after receipt in the Museum, though in cases 
of urgent need they can be made available, on special application, at 
any time after receipt In the case of fbrdgn b^s, the delay is, of 
course, much longer, though books are ord^ed from abroad as soon 
as they appear in the publishers’ Usts. Let us now examine the 
means by which books are acquired, catalogued and made available. 

Books enter the British Museum through one of the following 
channels: by copyright deposit, by purchase, by gift or by inter¬ 
national exchange. 

(i) Copyright. Under the Copyright Act of 1911 publishers of 
books and periodicals published in the United Kingdom are required 
to deposit, in the British Museum, within one month of the date of 
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publication* a copy of every book or periodical so pobHshod. Modifi- 
cadona introduced by Acts passed in and 193a exclude certain 
publications wholly or mainly in the nature of trade advertisements, 
railway time-tables, books consisting of blank sheets and one or two 
other simiiar categories 1 these need not be supplied except on written 
application from the Trustees. Orders in Council have extended 
the application of the Copyright Act to the Crown Colonies and 
Cyprus and, by the Act of Separation of Southern Ireland from the 
United Kingdom in 1921, the obligation of deposit for books primed 
in Eire was retained and was further confirmed by the Eire Industrial 
and Commercial Property (Protection) Act of 1927. The number of 
books arid periodicals reedved by copyright is roughly 36,000*40,000 
separate works, 90,000-100,000 serials or parts, i,5po-r,6oo maps, 
8,000-9,000 separate pieces of music, 225,000 newspapers and about 
5,000 odd items. 

Books printed in the United Kingdom are received in the Copy¬ 
right Office, a section of the Department of Printed Books staffed by 
a Superintendent and assistants. A signed receipt is given by the 
Copyright Office for every book received: in the case of newspapers 
receipts are given only when asked for. Books and periodicals 
reedved are entered io registers under the names of the publishers 
making the depoair, as well as under the names of the authors. 
Books are not retained in the Copyright Office more than rwo days, 
but before being sent to the library the British Museum stamp is 
impressed in lodelible blue ink, ^wing the dale on which the book 
was depoticed. Periodicals which are shelved in the Newspaper 
Library at Colindale are kept in pigeon-holes in the C^yright Office 
for twdve months, except for certain newspapers for which there is 
a public demand; these are sent to CoUndale each month. Books 
are sent from the Copyright Office to the Office of the Principal 
Keeper of Printed Books w await cataloguing; they arc stored in 
the order of receipt and can, if necessary, be traced by reference to 
the Copyright Office register. To ensure chat the provisions of the 
Copyright Act are fully carried out, current published lists, such as 
ThePtdbUsher^ circular, The Bookselicr, The Times Uurstry supple- 
mens, the Bn^sh catalogue, and Whiio\eT’s cwnulaiive index. 
are searched and checked against the receipts, and application is made 
for any books which have not been received. Should it appear, at 
some later stage, as for example when a book is being catalogued, 
that other publications of the author have not been received in the 
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library, it is customary to inform the Superintendent of the Copy¬ 
right Office who then takes steps to acquire the volume. Copyright 
registers arc retained pctmaocDtly for record purposes: existing 
registers date back to 1S50. 

(a) Aequisisioji hy Purchase. The provisions of the Copyright 
Act apply only to books published in the United Kingdom and the 
colonies. Foreign books of all kinds, except such as arc presented 
to the Museum, and such American book^—fortunately a consider¬ 
able number-^s are copyrighted in this country, are purchased. 
A sum of money for this purpose is included in the grant voted 
annually for the maintenance of the Museum. In 1948 it was ;£15,000. 
Foreign books are selected from current publishers’ lists, which arc 
searched, on publication, by officers of the Department specially 
qualified in the various languages. Sir Anthony Panizzi, perhips 
the greatest Principal IJbrarian in the history of the Museum, is said 
to have expressed the view that the British Museum diould aim at 
possessing the best library of the literature of any country outside 
that country itself. It is doubtful, in view of the great increase in the 
literary production of every country, if Panizzi’s ideal could be 
maintained today, but purchases are made on an extensive scale from 
all the countries of Europe and the United Suies, and, on a less 
extensive scale, from the South American countries and the countries 
of Asia and Africa. A genuine attempt is made to acquire all In^r- 
tant books in "humane" subjects. Books on literary, historical, 
archaeological, sociological, artistic, economic, philosophical and 
theological subjects are bought, and in the non*humane subjects 
attempts are made to ensure that books of historical importance, as 
well as books treating of Che history of chose subjects, are boughL 
Reviews are read, and suggestions for particular purchases are wel* 
coined from any quarter. The actual purchase is made through 
booksellers on the spot, and these booksellers are encouraged to ta^ 
a personal interest in the Museum's work and to make suggestions 
for purchases and to comment when desirable on books chosen for 
the Museum. Where, as frequendy happens at the present time, 
there are no current lists of publications, elforts are nude to make 
good the deficiency by any available means. 

The purchase of antiquarian books goes on continually, but the 
funds fer this purpose are naturally limited. (It is right to add here 
chat the Museum has bad, and happily still has, generous friends, who 
are ofren ready to aid in an important purchase. Since 1931 one 
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of the most fruitful sources of this son has been the Friends of the 
National Libranes, an orgaoizadon to which not only the British 
Museum but libraries all over the country have great cause to be 
grateful.) Detailed search through all andt^uarian catalogues, when 
they arrive in such quantities as they do in the Museum, involves a 
great expenditure of time and labour, and, io the case of a library 
with very extensive coliccdons on ail subjects, is really uneconomic. 
Special search is therefore usually limit^^ in the Museum, co the 
catal^ues of auedon sales and of the more important booksellers. 
Many books are offered to the Museum either by private individuals 
or by booksellers. Readers and individual members of the staff are 
encouraged to make suggestions for acquisitions in the fields within 
which they specialize. 

All orders for books are dispatched through the Purchasing 
Section of the Department. Here a card catalogue is maintained of 
all books ordered: on reedpt books are checked against the Index 
and against the invoices, which are then cerdfied as correct. 

This secdon has had the additional task, since the last years of 
the war, of organizing the replacement of books lost in the bombing 
of ip4i. This has been done by circulating duplicated lists of 
missing books, '‘broken down ** in various ways: by languages, by 
subjects and by publishers ; booksellers’ catalogues are also searched 
and their stocks examined. A number of replacements also came 
from books rescued from “ salvage drives ”, lists of which v/ere sent 
CO the Museum hor examination. This source of supply has, how* 
ever, been rather more productive of editions and issues not previously 
represented in the Museum than of replacements. Large numbers 
of books have been freely sent &om o^untries abroad as a result of 
the lists of the losses; notable donors have been Canada, Deomark 
and Sweden. The number of books replaced so far is In the neigh* 
bourhood of 20 per cent of the 150,000 destroyed, but a further 
10 per cent has been replaced by books—often later editions or more 
up-to-date texts—which were not previously in the collections. 

From the Purchasing Section books are dispatched to the oAice 
of the Principal Keeper to await stamping. Purchased books are 
sumped in red ink, with the date of the meeting of the Trustees at 
which their purchase was approved. The invoices are kept perman* 
ently, being bound up into volumes year by year. They form a very 
useful record of the source of interesting copies. 

(3) Acquisition by Donation. The British Museum has received. 
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and continues to receive, large donations from every part of the world, 
especially from learned institutions whose publicarions form cue of 
the most valuable sections of any large learned library. Many pul> 
Itcadons are received by gift, which could never be acquired in any 
other way; these include private printings in small numbers of 
copies, annotated and association copies, grangerized copies and many 
foreign books, including theses, which would otherwise be passed 
over. Gifts must always remain one of the most prohtabie sources of 
strength in the Museum collections, and the officials of the Museum 
look upon it as a public duty to maintain contact with potential 
donors in all countries. It is pleadng to be assured, as frequently 
happens, that the donor feels honoured at having his gift associated 
with the Museum collections. 

Donations are as a rule acknowledged by the Principal Keeper ; 
however, specially valuable ^fts are reported to the Trustees and are 
acknowledged by them. Serial publications which are donated are 
carefully checked and indexed, so that defects are speedily detected; 
when parts of serials arc not received as published, a letter pointing 
out the defect is sent. G>ordi nation of the work of the Purchaang 
Section and the ofRcial who registers donations is, of course, main* 
rained. 

When acknowledged and reported to the Trustees, donations 
are stamped with the Museum stamp, this dme in green ink (yellow 
was previously used), and are assembled for catalc^uJng with copy¬ 
right and purchased books. 

(4) Ac(juisition by Iniernationai Exchange. The basis of inter¬ 
national exchange is an arrangement between Governments for the 
exchange of official publications. The exchange, so far as this 
country is concerned, takes place through H.M. Stationery Office. 

The importance of complete or comprehensive collections of the 
ofEcial publications of foreign Governmencs need not be stressed to 
an assembly of progressive librarians, but it would be idle to suppose 
that the building up of such collections, whatever agreements arc 
in force, is an easy or straightforward matter. Kot only is the bulk 
of them $0 great as to be beyond the scope of most libraries, however 
large, but they call for the utmost vigilance, abnosc inhuman patience 
and persistence, a knowledge of what is being published ofKciaUy in 
all quarters of the globe, and, what is perhaps most important of all, 
a really keen collaborator on the spot I 

The maintenance of the State Paper Collections is the direct 
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respon»biUty of tKc Superiotendem of the State Paper Room. The 
Museum has good coUecdons, apart of course from our own English 
state papers, of the state papers of the DomiiuoDS, the Colonies and 
the United States. The coUecdons of the state pa^s of other 
countries vary in comprehensiveness; most countries are repre¬ 
sented and every effort is made to make each coUecdon as compre¬ 
hensive as posable, and there is a good coUecrion of the proceedings 
of the various state legislatures. 

Catalopiin%. As they are acquired and stamped with the 
Bddsh Museum stamp, books arc assembled in the office of 
the Principal Keeper. Hence they arc distributed as required to the 
cataloguing staff, a record being kept of the books sent to each 
individual. Up to twelve months ago the cataloguing was entirely 
in the hands of the younger Assistant Keepers, whose professional 
training was based on the detailed use of the General Catalogue. 
As Assistant Keepers are expected to possess a sound knowledge 
of the classical languages and of the main Western European 
languages, it was the custom to combine in each consignment of 
books sent for cataloguing, books of all kinds and in any language, 
other chan Slavonic or Oriental. Recently, however, a departure 
has been made from this bng-standing practice and a special grade 
is now recruited, from successful compedeors in the executive grade 
of the Qvil Service, m relieve tbe Assistant Keepers of part of the 
cataloguing work. The introduction of dus grade is an iateresdag 
departure from long-established praedee, and it has been found 
necessary to re-examine and to readjust working methods which 
have been in operation for a very long dme. 

The British Museum Catalogue was published in volume form 
between iS8o and 1905. The current General Catalogue of die 
library is made up from copies of the z88i'i905 Catalogue, cut up, 
mounted and interleaved, with entries from the monthly Accessions 
Lists inserted at the appropriate places. The alphabedcal order of 
the Accessions is rigidly maintained and, whenever necessary, slips 
already pasted into tbe volumes are moved to accommodate new 
entries. The original " column is retained as long as possible, and 
when looking out a book it is necessary for the reader to search the 
column ** as well as the Accessions. Where the reiendon of the 
“ column ”, however, impedes easy reference, the “ column ” itself 
is taken up and the individual entries cut out and mounted separately. 
In this way great flexibility is maintained and the entries are kept 
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under consent observation. Wben» because ol the insertion of 
large numbers of Accessions, a volume becomes too bulky for easy 
handling, Ic is split up into two or more volumes. The whole 
cawlofuc now occupies about 1,500 volumes. There arc three copies 
of the General Catalogue; one is kept in the Catalogue Room as the 
working copy, one is kept in the Reading Room and the third is used 
Co supplement the Reading Room copy when volumes are removed 
each month for the insertion of new entries. It is convenient to 
mention here that a revised edition of this Catalogue has been in 
preparation since 1930. Up to the present, fbrty*two volumes have 
appeared containing the letters A to Co. This new edinon is treated 
in exactly the same way as the old Catalogue and copies are cut up, 
mounted and interleaved as soon as published and substituted for 
the corresponding volumes of the old Catalogue. 

Catalogue entries are written on oblong blue slips made of cough 
paper. When catalogued the book, with all the catalogue entries 
(main and added entries), passes to a reviser who checks the entries 
for accuracy and examines the heading to ensure that the correct one 
has been chosen. The book, sdli with the caulogue slips, nett 
passes to the “placer" or classifier who places it on to the 
appropriate place on the shelves within the Museum’s broad system 
of classiRcatioo. Each book is given a fixed pressmark which is 
written inside the book and on each of the Catalogue slips, the book 
being subsequently labelled 00 the spine with a printed label. The 
Catak^e slips are collected, sorted into alphabetical order, num* 
bered and sent off to the printer each month, to make the Monthly 
List of Accessions. This is published in three parts, English Books, 
Foreign Books, and Supplement, the latter containing corrections 
and additions to entries which are already in the Catalogue. On 
their return from the printer each month, the Accessions entries 
are cut up ready for insertion in the General Catalogue. The official 
in charge of this operation is known as the Incorporator. His work 
consists in indicating the correct place in each volume for the new 
entries to be inserted, In deciding whether re-arrangement is necessary, 
and in keepbg a watch on the general correctness of the choice of 
heading. The actual physical insertion of the slips is carried out by 
men from the binding staff, employed by H.M. Statiooery Office 
on the Museum premises. The slips are pasted loco the Catal^ue 
carefully by the top and bottom edges and can be readily removed if 
desired by the insertion of a paper-knife. This section of the bindery 
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$iaff is also responsible for Inserdng new leaves in the General Cata- 
logue where necessary and for dividing volumes as they become »o 
bulky The process of incorporation is completed each month so 
chat there is a minimum of delay between the printing of the lists and 
thdr availability in the General Catalogue. 

The manuscript catalogue slips are retained permanently and 
are filed chronologically under the Cauloguc headings. They arc 
used for all subsequent alteration and, as they contain notes by the 
original cataloguer, are a useful record of research. A separate set 
of the Accessions entries is cut up, mounted on cards and filed by 
press-mark, thus providing a complete shelf-catalogue. 

The Subject Index is compiled from the Monthly Lists of 
Accessions. Subject headings are indicated by hand on each entry 
in the Accessions (ezcluding, of course, cross-references) and these 
arc cut up for insertion in the Temporary Subject Index in the 
Reading Room; a second set, similarly marked, is reuined in 
preparation for the complete five-yearly Subject Index. Before the 
war, it was customary for the five-yearly volume to be published at 
latest two years after the five-yearly period. Unfortunately, owing 
to the war, the work h^s fallen behind and it is likely to be some little 
rime, owing to the inability of the Principal Keeper to allot additional 
staff for the svork, before it is possible to publish the five-yearly 
volumes as speedily as before the war. The normal staff employed 
on this work is two Assistant Keepers, with additional help when 
the five-yearly volume is being prepared for and going through the 
press. 

Once the books arc on the shelves, they are available to readers. 
The suff engaged on the work of procuring books for readers is 
distributed at various points in the booksiacks. The readers' 
aj^icaiion forms are sent to these points, as has already been 
indicated, by means of pneumatic tubes. Each book Is taken from 
the shelf by its press-mark and its tide checked with the reader’s 
description. When it is taken away, the shelf board is substituted 
and remains until the book is replaced. The books, with the readers’ 
application forms in them, are then sent by means of the mechanical 
conveyor to the central distributing point, where they axe sorted 
and sent into the Reading Room. 

The Mu scum has its own Bi ndery on the premises. The binding 
i $ let out by contract for a period of years. The contract has now been 
held for a number of years by H.M. Stationery Office, and it seems 
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likely that this arrangcmeni will condnue. The number of books 
bound in the course of a year i$ t 3,000 with over i,000 repairs and 
'* re^ods", and, in addition to this, some 14,000 books are put into 
temporary casing. It is the practice of the library not to allow any 
books to be placed on the shelves without some form of casing. The 
Newspaper Library at CoUndale has its own binding shop on the 
spot; 4,000-5,000 volumes of newspapers are bound annually. 

Sta^. A word now about the general administration and the 
staBiflg of the library. The over'all control of all the Departments 
of the British Museum is in the hands of the Director and Principal 
Librarian, whose funcdon it is to administer the Museum in accor* 
dance with the policies laid down by the Trustees. The organization 
and day*to>day control of the Department of Printed Btwks is the 
responsibility of the Principal Keeper of Printed Books; under him 
there are two Keepers (whose rank is the equivalent of that of the 
heads of the remaining Departments of the Museum), one being 
responsible for the reading rooms and the information and “ public 
reladons" side of the library’s activities, and the other being respon* 
sible for the maintenance of the catalogues and the organization of 
the cataloguing. There are at present two Deputy Keepers, in 
charge respeedvely of the Main Reading Room and of the incunabula. 
Under these officers the main work of the Department is controlled 
and directed by Assistant Keepers, the seniors of whom axe in charge 
of various sections, such as the Map Room, the Music Room, the 
Purchasing Section, the Subject Index, and so on. Junior Assistant 
Keepers serve their professional apprenticeship, $0 to speak, by work 
on the General Catalogue and by assisiing the seniors in the adminis* 
tradon of the sections to which I have just ref e rred. Assistant 
Keepers are roughly equivalent in quaMcatlons and pay to the 
Administradve grade of the Civil Service. They arc recruited on 
academic record—they are normally required to have a good honours 
degree, preferably in dassics, with a sound knowledge of two modern 
foreign Languages^-and after an interview by the Civil Service 
Commission. No professional library qualifications arc required in 
candidates, though, of course, some of them have such qualihcaoons. 
Assiscant Keepers arc expected to specialize in a language or 
languages or in a subject likely to be of value to the Museum service. 
In normal times, they have experience of the work in all branches of 
the Department. I have already referred to the Asastant Cau- 
logucrs: this grade will undoubtedly play a big part in the future 
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development of the Museum service; at present the problem is 
cc equip them speedily for rapid assimilation mfo the exisung 

^ Apan &Offl these the library employs a large staff o£ ^e Gvil 
Service clerical officer grade, whose function it is to perform all 
roudae dudes for the pubUc service and for the various sections of 
the Department. Here again, once the difficult period of rehabibta. 
don is over, is a grade of which much use can be made in developing 
the service of the Museum. 

The Bridsb Museum Library suffered severely daring the war. 
It lost many books; it lost a great deal of storage ^ce ; the rec^- 
struedon of its stacks was left half done; many of the ^st us^l 
members of its staff were taken for military service or other employ* 
ment, and have not returned. It has before it some of the largest 
and most difficult tasks it has ever had to face : the rcstoradoa of its 
services to ihdr pre-war level and their very extensive development; 
the training of a large number of newcomefs to the staff; the making 
gwd of war-time losses and the gaf s in the ejections caused by 
the war; she completion of the revised edition of the General 
Catalcguc; and, perhaps most important of all, the decctmioaiion of 
its scope and of its relations to other related collections. 

The day has gone by when a national library can hope to be the 
complete library; special libraries have grown up and developed 
services in pameuJar fields which the naiionai library could never 
hope to rival. It might be possible^ starting afresh, to arrange a 
national library as a great federation of special libraries under one 
roof; as it is, it is the task oi the national library to maintain its 
own collections at the highest jntch of efficiency and to act as the 
co-ordinator of all com^cmentary l^ary services. To do this 
means a gready developed machinery of collaboradon. To develop 
this side by si^ with the development of its existing services, is, it 
seems to me, the next great task of our nadonal bbrary. 


CHAPTER U 


THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
(NATURAL HISTORY) AND SOME OTHER 
LIBRARIES OF NATURAL HISTORY 

• By A. C- Townsend, M.A. 

Assistant Keeper, British Museum (Natural Histoty) 

On hearing chat Goldsmith was writing a natural history, Dr. 
Johnson remarkod that the work would be as entertaining a$ a 
Persian tale It is to be feared that the brief delioeaDon of natural 
history libraries which follows will scarcely be as beguiling as Gold' 
smith, although, ic may perhaps provide those interested in the subject 
with a few matters for note and reflecdon. 

Students of natural history tO'day, no matter in what branch of 
research they may be engaged, soon find themselves confronted with 
a fi:>rmidable corpus of writings, raiding from the proHx and fascinat¬ 
ing obscurity of the ancient authors to the concise and ** streamlined " 
coQtribudons appearing in modern scientific periodicals. Taxono- 
mists, in particular, in their attempts to classify planu or animals, 
have to spend much time in purely bibliographical research, 
whether it be for such humdrum but necessary roudoe matters 
as the checking of references with the originals, or for more funda¬ 
mental problems as, for example, that of determining which of 
several sdendfic names is the correct one to be given to a certain 
organism. 

The literarure to be consulted in any branch of natural history is 
iadmidating in its bulk and never-ending growth, whether the field 
of study Iw a vast one like that of Mammals, or the comparatively 
restrict^ arena in which the sO'Called Drosophilist wresdes with 
bis problems. In London, hotvever, there are vast resources at the 
disposal of the student of natural history, and it is about the libraries 
where those resources are to be found chat the present chapter is to 
discourse for a while. 

For books on natural history as on anything else, the nadonal 
library at the Bridsh Museum, Bloomsbury, must first be mentioned 
before we pass on to a consideradon of the specialist libraries, and we 
s.”:'' call to mind thatone of the foundation coUecdona of the Museum 
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was the library of Sir Hans Sloanc (2660-1753), rich in botanical 

Uuraiure aod scientiBc journal*. 

Of still greater importance to the naiuralisl is the library of 
Sir Joseph Banks (1743*1820). which came into ibe possession of 
the Museum ic 1827. This coUecdon was caubgued by Banks’s 
librarian, the Swede Jonas Dryander, who compiled the five octavo 
volumes (1798-1800), still considered as a caiabgue of great utility 
and exemplary accuracy. In these days of minute analysis in clasa- 
ficaibn, it is of some inicrcst to note that in ihe botanical secdon of 
Dryander’s catalt^e there ate 833 subdivisions. Small wonder 
lhai his friend Sir ]. E. Smith said that no other science possessed 
anything similar. 

But in spite of Sbanc and Banks and the Copyright Acts, the 
serbus student of natural history will soooer or later have to make 
his way to the scicndfic collecdoos—and library—of the natural 
history branch of the British Museum, or, to give it its official and 
somewhat cumbersome dtle, the British Museum (Natural History), 
which was first opened to the public in 1881. 

Now it is not generally known that the elaborate Romanesque 
building in Cromwell Road contains, In addidon to what arc perhaps 
ihc finest collections of natural history specimens in the world, a 
library of paramount importance to those working on those collec- 
dons, as well as to all advanced students of systematic natural 
history. 

The library of the British Museum (Natural History), which at 
the present droc conuins about aoo,ooo volumes, may be said to have 
devebped from the nucleus fornwd by the 15 volumes of manuscript 
caiabgues of Sir Hans Sbane’s coDecdons, an annotated copy of 
Sbanc’s Voyagf to she islands Madeira. Barbados , . . Jamaica 
(1707-25) with the original drawings from which the plates to that 
work were made, and a copy of Ray’s Historia plantarvm (i686* 
1704) used by Sloane In connecdon widi his herbarium. These were 
all kept with the Sloane coUecdons instead of being incorporated into 
the E^partmenc of Printed Books.* 

* For the hUcory of the eoUecdoas and Ubrarv of the British Mvseum 
(Ntcural Hlnoc;) the following should be coostilted: 

(1) The history of the coU^ons eontainei m tie natural kitsery depart' 

ments of the British Museum, a vol. aod a^MAdJx. Lo&don. The 

Trusleet of the British Museuio, xpo^ xa. 

(2) ri then history ef She coUeciiens. Bridsb Museunl (Natural HUtory) 

Special Ouide No. 9. London. The Trustees of the British Museum, 

X93X. 
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The fine seep towards ehc formation of a separate natural history 
library was taken in itrjy when (he Banks!an collections and library 
were transferred to the Trustees, and it was agreed chat the Keeper 
of the Banksian Botanical CoUecLons should also have exclusive care 
and management of the manuscripts and drawings. Furthermore, 
148 volumes, that were cither duplicates or had manuscript notes 
in them, remained in what afterwards became the Department of 
Botany. 

From this time until the period immediately preceding the 
removal of the natural history collccdons to South Kenangton, the 
several departments all had their own working libraries, but relied 
for their further ret^uirements upon the Department of Printed Books. 

The flow of accessioDs into the departmental libraries went on 
steadily between 1835 and 7879, and in x88o a special vote was 
obtained from Parliament for the building up of a'new library to 
serve the departments at South Kensington. It was decided at this 
time that the several departments should continue to purchase and 
bold works relating to their special subjects, while a fif^ library, the 
“ General Library ”, was formed to contain works, the subject matter 
of which concerned two or more of the departments. 

At the present time the library of the British Museum (Natural 
History) consists of a General Library and five sections corresponding 
to the Departments of Zoology, Entomology, Geology (including 
Palaeontology), Botany and Minerabgy. As has been indicated, 
these Departmental Secdons contain bwks and serial publications 
which treat exclusively of the paiticuiar branch of the subject with 
which the department in question Ls concerned. In the General 
Library, however, are found works on general biology and natural 
history, travel, topography, biography, general scientific magazines 
and the serial publications of sciendiic academies, societies, and those 
issued by univeraties and goveromencs. The General Library also 
houses general works of reference, MSS., certain special collections, 
maps, gazetteers, correspondences, and also a collectioA of specimens 
of handwriting, which is often used to assist in the idendfleadon of 
signatures and localities on collectors' and Museum workers’ labels. 

Additions to the Museum library are made by purchase, donadon 
and exchange, and, during its comparatively bri^ history, the library 
has rec&ved such major gifts as the splendid ornithological library of 
the ninth Marquess of Tweddale, which was presented to the Museum 
in 1884, and the entomological library of Lord Walsingham, presented 
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by its owner in 1910. In more recent omes, Sir John Murray 
gave his valuable coUccdon of books and pamphlets on oceanography 
to the Museum in rpii, and in 1939 the library was further enriched 
by the addition of die cxtcasivc and finely bound library of some 
^OiOOO volumes atTring Museum which Lord Rothschild bequeathed 
CO the Trustees together wth his Museum. The Tring Museum 
library is a fine coUcccion of works on natural history, particularly 
strong in ornithology and entomology, and containing several items of 
great rarity such as William Turner’s book on birds (i 544 X which is 
not in the library at South Kensington ; Moses Harris’s Aurelian, 
(1766) I and 6c rare Vol 8 (1848, mammalia and orni6olc^) by 
T. R. Pcale of 6e United States Wilkes Expedition (1838-42), 

Although the field which the Museum library attempts to cover 
is very wide, and the ideal of complfetencss is difficult of attainment 
under present conditions, chose whose cask it is to build up the 
collection must ponder upon some remarks of the late Dr. C- D, 
Sherbom, the eminent compiler of the animalium. Dr. 

Sittrbofa, in die ^ilogue to his In^x, wrote as follows: 

" In any wcll-appcwnted Natural History Library there should 
be found tvery Ix^k and every edition of every book dealing 
in the remotest way with the subjects concerned. One never 
knows wherein one edition differs from or supplements the 
other, and unless 6ese are on the same table ac die same time, it 
is not posable 10 collate them properly. Moreover, for accurate 
work it is accessary for the student to verify every reference he 
may find ; It is not enough to copy from a previous author j he 
must verify each reference itself from the oripnal.'’ 

Dr, Shetborn worked for over forty years at 6c Briii6 Museum 
(Natural History) and claimed ro have acquired over a thousand 
volumes for 6e library 6ere, though, in his own words, " gaps soil 
remam to be filled ”. 

Sherbom’s vast Ubliographical knowledge was freely placed 
at 6e di^)osal of 6e successive e6tor$ of 6e Museum Library 
Catalogue, published m five quarto volumes between 1903 and 1915, 
and in thme supplementary volumes issued during 6e penod 
2921-40.* The five volumes of the main catalogue, and the first 
<upp lgm entary volume wcTC prepared by B. B. Woodward, the first 

* Caialogttt of lie books, mastuseripu, maps and Jrevmgs in lie Brisisi 
Uaseim (Naiitrai HiHory). 5 VoL + Supplecoeet, 3 Vol. 1903-40. 
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librarian o£ the Museum, who was transferred from the Dc^urt* 
menc of Printed Books to South Keosington in 1S81. The catalogue 
i$ an author catalogue with full collations and many bibliographtcal 
notes of great value to naturalists, bibliographers and librarians alike. 

Indeed, many bibliographies have been and still are being com^ 
piled in the General Library of the Museum and in its scattered 
dependencies, the Departmenul Sections. Th^ bibliographies 
range from the short lists of references with which most wricks of 
scientific papers seek to crown their work, to such major undertakings 
as the Zoological record, much of the compilatory work of which is 
carried out in the Museum Library. During this bibliographical 
research, problems of daces and editions constantly arise, and the 
printed catalogue of the Museum Library and its supplements, the 
card catalogue of recent acquisitions and, not seldom, the knowledge 
and memories of the library staff have frequendy to be consulted. 

Although the books are still split up among the General Library 
and the Departmental Sections, all purchases of books are made and 
all cataloguing is carried out for the whole Museum in the General 
library. When books are sent to the departments, duplicate 
catalogue slips are scot with diem for the departmental sectional 
catalogues. There is no general subject index, but the library is 
classified according to a scheme drawn up by fi. B. Woodward and 
used in the General Library and the Departments of Zoology and 
Geology. Botany and Entomolc^y have a somewhat different 
arrangement, and an experiment has been made of classifying the 
books on Mineralogy by the Universal Decimal Classification. The 
serial publications are arranged according to countries, and an urgent 
requirement is a list of current periodi^s for the whole Museum 
Library, 

As well as being especially rich in the earlier periodicals, the 
library possesses a large number of original drawings of very con* 
siderable interest To mention some of these, in the BotaoJ^ and 
Zoological Deparrinenu are drawings by Franz and Ferdinand 
Bauer, of whom the fonner was employed by Six Joseph Banks in 
making drawings of the plants at Kew Gardens. Ferdinand Bauer 
accompanied Robert Brown on Flinders’s voyage to Australia and 
brought back a series of drawings of the plants and animals observed 
during thdr voyage. In the Botanical Departznent are the original 
water-colours for Sowerby’s Bng/uA botany, a number of drawings 
by G. D. Ehrec, axid the originals for the plates of James Bolton’s 
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Filk<s Britannicae, Quite recently (1948) the Museum received as 
4 bequest trom the late Miss B. D- Corfc some 218 watcr-cobur 
drawings of plants and 89 pencil drawings of flower sectbns. Tlie 
Museum already possessed a number of Miss Corfe’s original draw* 
iags of flowering plants, including those made for the Museum s 
senes of picture postcards. 

In the General Library are a number of collections of drawings, 
including rhose painted by P.' C. de Bevere for J. G. Loten, Dutch 
Governor of Ccybn (17527). These drawings depict the fauna 
and flora of Ceylon a^ the Malay Archipelago, and were used by 
Peter Brown, Sydney Parkinson, George Edwards, F.R.S., Thomas 
Pennant, P.ILS., and o6ers, for their illustrated books on natural 
history. Also in the General Library is a large volume of water- 
colour and pencil sketches made by the capbrer Thomas Baines 
(i8a75) during an expedition to ^e goldfields of MashonaUnd. 
Some ^ these sketches have been used quite recently 10 illustrate the 
NoriMem goldfields diaries of Thomas Baines, published for the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia.* 

The other departments, too, contain many interesting and 
valuable sets of original drawings, among which we may mention 
the drawings of plants and fish from the Eocene of Monte Bolca, 
the work of an eighteenth century ardst, which were ori^nally in 
the Banksian Library, and the large collection of drawings formed 
by Hugh Falconer (1808-65) connection with a work on the Sivilik 
beds. This colleedon, which, like the Monte Bolca drawings 
mcniioocd above, is in the Geological Department, includes water- » 
coburs and pen-and-ink drawings of Indian basils and a set of 
various fbsdl mamnsalia drawn by J. Dinkel, ]. ]. ICaup and others. 

The Zoob^cal Department houses, among other sets of draw¬ 
ings, the Parkinson, Forster and ElUs drawings made on Cook’s 
first, second, and third voyages respeedvdy, the Hardwickc collection 
of illustrations df Asiatic Zoobgy, some of which were used for J. E. 
Gray’s IllusiraSions of Indian zoology and Jardioe and Seby’s 
Wuftrau'ons of ornithology, and the Watting drawings of natives, 
animals and plants from the neighbourhood of Port Jackson. Some 
of the latter drawings are the originals of the plates for J. White’s 
Journal of a voyage to New South Wales (1790). In the Zoobgical 
Depanmeot are the four volumes of original pencil drawings of 

* Tke northern golifieldt diaries of Thomas Baines. Ed. }. P. it. Wallis. 

3 Vda 1946. 
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fishes of the Rio Negro, made by Alfred Russel Wallace between 
I $50^2, and six volumes of original drawings, some of them signed 
by A. Latham, T. Davies, Lord Stanley and J. Abbot, used Co illus* 
tratc John Latham’s General kisuny of bsrdf (1821-4) other of 
his works. 

In the EntomologicaJ Depaicmeot is the valuable collecdon in 
severtieen volumes, with manuscript descriptions, of the waicr-oolour 
drawings by John Abbot of the insects and plants of Georgia. There 
are also the nine volumes of original water-colour drawings done 
on vellum for Godart and Duponchel’s Hinoire naturelU ia 
lepido^tbres do Prance (182043), ^he original pattern plates 

for J. Hubner’s Sammlung Europdischer Schme/terlinge (179^1830), 
a collection of 852 plates, many more than the number in the published 
work. 

In fact, the drawings and manuscripts are perhaps che most 
surprising, and certainly d)e least known to the public, of the Museum 
Library’s treasures, and it is much to be hoped that, before long, an 
annotated catalogue of these drawings and manuscripts may be 
prepared for publication. The Items are indeed recorded in the 
Museum Library Catalogue, but many additions have been made 
since the printed volumes of that catalogue were issued, and it would 
be of considerable sdentific and historical interest to make a special 
list of the drawings and manuscripts for reference. 

With regard to manuscripts, apart from the important Sloane 
and Banksian items mentioned above, there is a collecdon of manu¬ 
scripts relating to the three voyages of Captain Cook, and a series of 
man uscripts of $i r Richard Owen, first Superi ntendent of the Natural 
History Depariinents of the British Museum, among which is a 
valuable correspondence on scientific subjects (1792-1892) in twenty- 
seven volumes. It should perhaps be mendon^ chat the Museum 
possesses transcripts of Sir Joseph Banks’s correspondence made by 
the daughters of Dawson Turner. This correspondeoce covers the 
period 1766-1820, and is bound up in twenty-one volumes. The 
Museum Library contains among its manuscripts such items, to 
mention a few, as the letter book (1761-83) of Dru Drury, the 
eighteenth century entomologist, with copies of his sciendiic and 
other correspondence ; seven volumes of the scientific correspondence 
of the Northumbrian zoologist Joshua Alder (1791-1867), and of 
Canon A. M. Norman, F.R.S. (1831-1918) ; the notebooks of A, R. 
Wallace, giving localidcs for his collecdon of birds in the Malay 
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ArchipcU|o (1856^1); MS. diary of R. B. Hinds, naturalist 
aoompanyinf H.M.S. “ Sulphur ” in 1836-42 ; and th« original MS. 
journaJ of bounical and zoological observations made by H. N. 
Mojeky during the voyage of the " Challenger ” (1873-5). 

As befits a Museum of Natural History, its library contains a 
fine collection of linnaeaoa, which owes much to the enthusiasm 
and generosity of Mr. Basil H. Soulsby, Woodward’s successor as 
Librarian of the Museum. A special catalogue of the works of 
Linnaeus and of Unnacana was published by the Trustees in 1933.* 
This work, compiled by Soulsby, who unfortunately did not live to 
see its publicadon, is that section of the Museum Library Catalogue 
which relates to Liimaeus, systematically arranged, and with the 
dtles of additional items in the library at Bloomsbury. It forms a 
revised and enlarged second edidon of a catalogue compiled by B. B. 
Woodward and W. R. Wilson, which was ori^nally issued by the 
Trustees to commemorate the bicentenary of the birch of lionaeus 
in 1907. This first edition had 27 pages, but the second edition runs 
to 246, with 65 pages of Addenda and Corrigenda. An index to 
this work was compiled by Dr. C. Davies Sherborn and published by 
the Trustees in 1936. 

This collection of some 1,236 volumes contains many Linnaean 
items of great interest and rarity, ranging from the fundamenul 
treatises such as the various editions of the Systema naturae and the 
Species plantarum to such hors d'oeuvres as the rare poem in Latin, 
French and En^ish, written by the eccentric Frederick Calvert, 
seventh Baron Baltimore, in honour of Linnaeus, and published in 
an edition of ten copies at Aug^mrg in 1770 under the tide of Caudia 


poeuea. 

As an example of the exhaustive manner io which this second 
edition of the Linnaean catalogue was compiled, we may instance 
the treatment of the various sets and editions of the Amoenitaus 
academicae, a hard nut for any bibliographer to crack. In 
Souliby’s catalogue, an analytical account of the ten secs of 
the Amoenikues io the Musetmi Library is followed by a cata¬ 
logue of the original separate editions with translations and 
adaputioos. 


* A ecselegue 0/ tie a>er/is ef Unaaeus {ead puiticatjofu mere immediately 
relating lieretc) preiervei tn the Hbreriet of the Srituh Museum (Bloamt' 
bury) and the British Museum (Natural HiiUsry) (South Kensington). 
SMond editioQ. Londeti. The Trustees, 1933. 
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This rapid sketch of ihc Museum Library may be concluded, 
before we pass to a brief survey of other natural history libraries, by 
recalling Co the reader chat the library of the British Museum (Natural 
History) is primanly for the use of the Museum staff in connection 
with thdr work of identifying, classifying and preserving for students 
the specimens acquired by the Museum. Lack of suitable accoR> 
modaiion-^much of it is housed in corridors, landings and exhibition 
galleries all over the building—does not permit of the library being 
made readily accessible to the general public, but its resources 
can be utilized by chose who have applied for and obtained 
the authorization of the Director of the Museum. Many postal 
inquiries are dealt with in the course of the year, and visits of inquiry 
are daily paid by students and members of ^e general public and are 
dealt with as stafi and space permit. The provision of further 
accommodation, with modern shelving and lighting systems, is 
urgently needed if the library is in any way to be worthy of its 
magnificenc collections. 

In going on to condder some of the ocher London libraries which 
deal wholly, or almost wholly, with natural history, we will leave 
ihp library of the “ dead zoo ", as a child is said to have described the 
Natural History Museum, and be^n with a brief account of the 
library of the Zoological Society at R^ent's Park. 

This collectioo, which was started in 1836, contains at present 
from about 75,000 to 80,000 volumes, with about 500 current periodi¬ 
cals. A new caiabgue of the periodicals in this library is now 
under way, and the main Library Caulogue, at present in book 
form, is to be transferred to cards with the possibility of its being 
printed. The Society issued a printed catalogue of its library in 
1854—a modest volume of 44 pages, and the hfeh edidon of 856 pages 
appeared in 1903. 

Besides containing a number of very rare and important zoologi¬ 
cal works and setting itself the task of acquiring all-important works 
with any bearing on the subject, the Society’s library contains several 
special coUecdoos of drawings and photographs which it may be 
useful CO note here. There are, first <rf all, the water-colour draudngs 
and manusenpe notes of B. H. Hodgson, illustraong the mammals 
and ^rds of India, and we may recall here that the Bridsb Museum 
(Natural History) also possesses over 1,000 drawings of Vertebrata, 
presented by H^gson in 1845 and 1858. 

The Zoological Society’s library also possesses a number of 
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ori^nal ornithological drawings, such as the Jones collection, and 
Colonel S. R. Tickell’s drawings and manuscript notes illustradng 
the ornithology of India. Mention should also be made of the 
Sharp and Wolf coHecdona of drawings, and a useful set of coloured 
plates of birds—the T. H. Newman collection. 

Also of great practical use and interest is the F. W. Bond 
collection of photographic negatives of vertebrate inhabitants of the 
Gardens, some 5,000 negatives, which are added to from time to time. 

Fellows of the Society may borrow books from the library, which 
is administered by a librarian and a staff of three. There is no 
subject index, though a draft scheme for a re-cIasdEcadon of the 
Society’s library was drawn up before the war under the guidance 
of the late Mr. ]. R. Norman, the eminent ichthyologist.* 

An important collection of books on botany and zoology is to be 
found in the library of the Linncan Society of London at Buxliagton 
House. This library includes Linnaeus’s own bbrary, oumboing 
about i,doo volumes, many of them annotated either by Linnaeus 
himself or by his contemporaries. There is no separate catalogue of 
Linnaeus's books, bur the printed Library Catalogue, the fourth of 
a series, published in 1925, indicates the Linnaean items with a ^)ecial 
distinguishing mark. 

There are numerous important MSS. in this library, and a cata¬ 
logue of these has begun to be published and has now reached its 
fourth part. The lirst part of this catalogue is concerned with the 
nineteen volumes of the correspondence of James Edward Smith, the 
first president of the Society.f 

Also in Burlington House is the library of the Geological Society 
of London, containing about 90,000 volumes and, like the library of 
the Linncan Society, for the use of Fellows of the Society, The 
library includes those of G. B. Greenhough and Sir Joseph Prestwich, 
and it is interesting to note that the S^iecy treasures the original 
drawings of J. L. R. Agassiz's Recherches tar Us pousons fossiUs 
(1833-4), the MS. of James fluitoc’s Theory of the earth (1795), and 
a number of the original maps of William Smith, the " father of 
British Geology " (17^1839). There are about 500 currcDt periodi¬ 
cals taken by the library. 

* I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. G. B, Strarron. Libcarun oi the 
Society, who has ^veo me deuiJs as to the bbrary under his care, 

*t CeU/ogue of the menuseripts in the lihrary of the Unnean Society of 
Loodor. Pan 1 ,1934 (in pro g fc si ). London, 'The linncan Society. 
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Another important library for the science of Geology is that of 
the Geological Survey and Museum of Practical Geology, situated 
si ncc 1934 m Exhibition Road, South Kensington- The Survey is the 
oldest national survey in the world, and its working library contains 
about 50,000 books, 25,000 maps and 800 current periodicals, The 
library originated with the library of Sir H. T. De La Bechc (1796' 
1855), and includes a number of rare and ancient books in the 
science. 

South Kensington is indeed a centre of scientific activity second 
only, if at all, to the Bloomsbury congeries, and its scientific Hbraiies, 
including those of the Museums, the Science Library, and the 
libraries of the Royal Geographical Society and the Royal Entomo¬ 
logical Society of London, provide admirable bibliographical 
collections for the research worker in the natural sciences. 

For the student of natural history, and particularly of entomology, 
the library of the Royal Entomological Society in Queen’s Gate, 
though open to Fellows of the Society only, is of conaderablc interest. 
Dr. S- A. Ncave tells us in his History tMe Entomoiogieal Society 
of London. 1933, p. 75, that" it is no exaggeration to say that today 
there arc few libraries in existence in which entomological Eteraturc 
is better presented. Its great strength lies in its very complete coUcC' 
tion of (he old systematic works as well as of the many large and 
expensive monographs that Entomological Science has produced in 
such a profusion.” 

Built up by presentation, purchase and exchange since 1833, the 
library mustered In 1933 an estimated total of ia,ooo volumes and 
some 30,000 separata, and this total must have grown very consider¬ 
ably, at any rate up to 1940. 

It is of interest perhaps to record that the most valuable donation 
made to the Society’s library was the entomolopcal library of 
H, T. StaintoA, a famous collection much used by H. A. Hagen 
in the corapiiation of his well-known Bibliotheca eniomologica 
(1862-3). 

The first volume of the catalogue of the Society’s library appeared 
in 1836 in the Transactions of the Society. The second ©didon was 
published in 1661, and the third in 1893, this last being a substantial 
volume of 291 pages with some 6,000 entries. A supplement was 
issued in 1900 giving some further 4,000 entries. The third edition 
and its supplement has been kept up to date by Lists of Additions 
published annually in the Society’s Proceedings, and today there is 
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a card catalogue containing cuMJp and mounted entries from the 
printed catalogues^ together with those in the annual lists of 
addidons. 

Housed in the same building as the Royal Entomological Society 
is the Conunonwealdi Institute of Entomology and its library, 
founded in 1913, and now the senior organization in the system of 
Agricultural Bureaiuc which ezist to provide information and abstract 
ting services in the agricultural Eeld. 

The work of the Institute’s library is closely connected with the 
production of the Review of applied entomology, and the collection 
consists of books, periodicals and separates in the wide field of ento* 
mology, agriculture, medicine and veterinary medicine, public health, 
forestry, etc- There are at present about i i,4So bound volumes and 
33,400 separates in the library, which receives periodicals in exchange 
for die Review of applied entomology which appears monthly, and 
the Bulletin of entomological researeh, issued quarterly. Mono* 
graphs are rec«ved as review copies, and the large and important 
coUecdon of separates is built up by gifts from authors, government 
bodies, institutions, etc. There ace 503 current serial publications in 
the library, including bulletins and annual reports. There is a 
complete author catalogue for books and separates, which is also 
about 75 per cent complete for articles in periodicab. There is in 
addition a small subject index to the books and monographs.* 

Let us now consider two libraries situated at some distance from 
the centre of London, but which, none the less, pby an imporunt 
part in the library activities of the metropolitan area. 'Hie first of 
these libraries is the Horniman Museum and Library at Forest Hill, 
administered by the London County Council, and the second is the 
library of the Royal Bounic Gardens at Rew. 

The Horniman Library contains about ao,ooo volumes, and is 
open to the public, although books may only be borrowed through 
the Nadonal Central Library. The library is designed to illustrate 
the natural science coUecdoos of the Museum, with particular stress 
on Zoology and Anthropology. There are about 150 periodicals in 
this library, many rare pamphlets, some MSS. and drawings a large 
coliectioa of illustradons and lantern slides. About 300 volumes 
are added to the library every year. Tliere is accommodation for 
about twenty-four readers, and among those making use of this 

* I am ind^d to Miss F. Sebdhuer, the preseoi LilKarian, for lnbrm» 
non about tbe losdtuce^s library. 
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excelleQi working library are students from training colleges, school- 
children and members of local societies, as, b^r estample, the London 
Natural History Society.* 

Also at a considerable distance from the sdentilic concentration 
at South Kensington and the learned bustle of Burlington House, are 
the Royal Botaruc Gardens at Kew, with the famous Herbarium and 
library attached thereto.t 

The library at Kew, founded in 1S53, developed in the early days 
pari passu with the Heibarium, and is cbscly associated with the 
descriptive and clashticarory work of the Istier. At the present 
moment (1^7) the library connsts of about 50,000 volumes and 
includes a collection of over x,ooo books on travel relating in a greater 
or a lesser degree to bouny.t The early writers on Bouny arc also 
well represented at Kew, and there is a valuable auxiliary to the library 
in the collecRon of prints and drawings of plants, mounted on sheets 
of psper and preserved in portfolios. 

The library is clashed by subjects, and also by geographical 
considerations, as the various Boras are arranged first by continents, 
and then by countries or groups of countries, following the arrange¬ 
ment adopted for the Herbarium. The pehodlcaJs are arranged by 
continents, and then subdivided by countries. 

There are also special sections for the general works of reference, 
the pre-Li nnaean books and HerbaJs, books on eeruin special sub¬ 
jects, travel Ixtoks, special groups of plants, pamphlets and reprints, 
etc, 

Among the manuscripts in the Kew library ate some Banksian 
and Bentham items, including the latter’s diary from 1S07 to i$83, 
and a number of letters from Charles Darwin to Sir W. Thlselton- 
Dycr (1873-81) and Professor Henslow (1831-7) respeedvely. There 
is also the botanical correspondence of Sir J. D. and W. J. Hooker, 
including the latter’s journal of a tour in Switzerland, i8x^. 

In addition, there are two branch libraries at Kew: (1) the 
“ Gardeners' Library ", containing books on gardening for the most 

* Ur. L. J. P. Oaskio, Ubrahan of the Hproiman Museum, has very kindly 
supplied me wkh these details. 

T For this account of (he library at Kew, I would like to acknowledge the 
kind help of Mr. H. S. Marshall, the Librarian, who has given me nuo/ notes 
on the neh and important ceUecuoas In his ehajge. 

t Prisied catalogues of the Kew bbran were issued hrst of all in 1899 (as 
BtUfWi of musrUeffeosu informaswri. adHtional scrits jX also 10 1919 as S 
Supplement to the 1899 ediden. 
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pan, aod (2) the Museums library in Museum No. 4, containing books 
on economic botany. 

Ac Kew is priced the Index Kewensis —an alphabetical list of 
e^ery plant name published, with an exact reference co the work and 
the page of that work on which the name first appeared. The first 
two volumes, which include all names up to 1885, were ptepated by 
B, D. Jackson under the direction of Sir J. D. Hooker, and were pulv 
lished in 1893*5. The work fs stiil being carried on, and its connec¬ 
tion with the l^rary and its bibliographical implications are obvious. 

Passing from ^lany to Horticulture, there is little doubt that 
to the serious student of garden science the library of the Royal 
HordcuIturaJ Sodety—the lindley Library—Is of the utmost valuc. 
Boianists aod naturalists in general will find much important 
material here, some of it unobtainable elsewhere in London, and, in 
some instances, in the whole country. The horticultural aspect, as 
one might expect, is stressed, but there is much on systematic botany 
with a close connection with horticulture. Tbe Lindley Library 
conuios floras and monographs of plant genera which have a horcicu I* 
tural intcTcst, The collection is well indexed and caaly consulted. 
The Cory Bequest (1936) added a number of rare and important 
items to this fine library. A feature of this valuable bequest was (he 
books with illustrations of plants, particularly the coloured illustra* 
tioAS of (he late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, in 1939 
the Lindley library was estimated m consist of about 20,000 volumes 
and pamphlets. The library is an outlier " of the National Central 
Library. The imporcaneb of this fact to students can perhaps be 
realized when one remembers chat the Lindley Library is probably 
the most complete hordcultural library in the world. An edition of 
the library catalogue published in 1926 has 488 pages, and since 
then, supplements consisting of about 330 pages have been issued. 
Furthermore, a list of books added to the library appears in die 
"Extracts from the Proceedings" section of rhe journal of the 
Society. 

To round off this account of natural hismry libraries in London, 
the anendon of the student should perhaps be drawn to the libraries 
of certain other insdtutions to whi^ the advanced student may seek 
access, should the more obvious and betier-knowo repositories of 
books on his subject fail him. This may happen in difficult 
“border-line" subjects, where natural history shais, for example, 
into anatomy, physiobgy, or into clinical or veterinary medicine. 
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Hardly any mention has been made of the Sdeoce Library in 
the present account, but it should be unnecessary to emphasize the 
paramount importance of this great general Lbrary of sdence for 
natural history as well as for the many sciend/ic disciplines which 
are the Sdence Library’s province. No, the Science Library is 
hardly Ukely to be overlooked, but the student of Natural Hismry 
should also bear in mind the libraries of the Royal Society, the Patent 
Office, the Royal Sodety of Medidne, the Royal College of Surgeons, 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, the Royal 
Veterinary College, to name just some of the further sources of 
information. 

The biologist is indeed confronted in London with an over¬ 
powering wealth of material, but although biologists, and taxonomists 
in particular are, or should be, bibliograpbically consdou^ there 
remains a good deal to be done in the matter of indexing and making 
generally known the contents of such libraries as 1 have mentioned 
above. Such works as the World list of scieniific pmodicaU arc 
available, but the issue of more accession lists, bibliographies on spedal 
subjects, hand-lists of current periodicals, and the like would help 
students greatly. 

So far as the bibliography of natural history is coneerned, a step 
forward has been made by the '’Society for the Bibliography of 
Natural History ”, founded in 1936, the JoumaV* of which was well 
on the way to becoming a most useful organ for all who were con¬ 
cerned with the bibliographical side of natural history. Perusal of 
this journal, of which part 3 of the second volume was the last 
published (194^1)} will reveal a number of interesting papers, includ¬ 
ing some facsimiles of rare tracts, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
the Journal will be continued in years to come. 


• Journal for the Society for the Bibliography of Natural Hietory. Vol. i, 
1936 (in condfiuadoa). London. The Sodeev, c/o British Museum ^Natural 
HUlory), S.W.7. ' 
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SCIENCE MUSEUM LIBRARY* 

By D. I. Ubquhart, Pk,D, 

D. 57 J?.. formerly of the Science Museum Library 

The Science Museum Library, or the Scien« Library as ii is 
more usuaJly called, was created in 1883 by combioing in a separate 
colleclion the publications on science and technology in the ^uca- 
Qonal Library ” of the South Kensingcort Museum and the books 
which were not essential to the staff of the Geobgical Survey in the 
library of the Museum of Practical Geology. The latter had been 
started in 1843 by Sir Henry dc la Beche who had contributed the 
whole of his library of scientific books. The “ Educatbnal Lbrary ” 
arose out of an exhibition of educational books and appliances held 
in 1854. 

In 1883 the library contained some 44,000 volumes. By 1908 it 
some 108,000 volumes and in that year it was moved to its 
present site in Imperial Institute Road where it still shares a building 
with the Royal College of Science. Today it contains some 334,000 
volumes. 

In *912 the Science Library received 570 current serial publica- 
doos and it was no doubt then possible for the staff to remember the 
peculiarities of ^ch one. By 1925 a condderable expansion of the 
serial holdings had beguo with the object of providing in one place 
a complete cdlecuon of the scientific and technical periodical lirera' 
pure of the world. In that year alone 1,400 current serials were uken 
for the first time and by the end of 1938 it was thought that the Sdcnce 
library a>ncajned some xo,6oo current serials. What the true figure 
is today no one is prepared to say. 

This expansbn rook place primarily through exchanges and 
preseniatbns and such methods make the receipt of condnuadons 
very susc e ptible to international affairs and ecoDomlcs. For i nstance, 
there are gaps in certain Italian publicaoons due to sanedoos" and 
more recendy some gaps have arisen in certain U.S.A. publicadons 

* This chapter was revised in April, 1948. 
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due Co the s^calJed piper shortage in the United States. Of course 
wars add to the imperfecdons of secs of periodicals, and the di£oulty 
of bringing the catalogue up to date will be appreciated from the fact 
that in 1939 the Science Library contained about 1,000 current German 
periodicals. 

The considerable increase in the number of current serials the 
Science library endeavoured to collect created control difRcultles 
which have not yet been solved. It is recognized for instance that 
the catalogue entry which reads “. , , and onwards ” may express 
an intention rather chan a fact. The basic accessions register Is 
maintained manually on 8 in. xj^in. cards and, although the system 
has been modernized by the introduction of Kardex vlrible aids, 
there is still a very high dependence on the individual eiSciency of 
the clerks maintaining the records. In theory, stocktaking may be 
a satisfactory check on the accessions machioe, but in practice it Is 
extremely slow. In 1938 the target was to complete stocktaking 
every ten years. Ac present, doe to manpower diiEculties, no stock' 
taking is taking place. 

With the present methods there are considerable difficulties in 
providing lists of periodicals for different purposes, and the prepara* 
^n of such lists has to be avoided as far as possible. It may well be 
that the development of a suitable punched card technique will pro* 
vide a solution to both these problems. 

The accesaons records carry catalogue headings. The catalogu¬ 
ing code used is a local variation of the British Museum code. This 
code is fairly watertight and, given sufficient time, it is possible 
to locate the caulogue entry for a publication. It has the advan* 
uge that in general the publications of a society are together in 
the catalogue and the distinct disadvantage that it is impossible to 
deduce the main catalogue entry from a copy of a publicadoo alone. 

At present, in general, noc'serial publications are catalogued 
individually and serial publications are catalogued as series. The 
classiEcadon numbers according to the Universal Decimal System 
are included on all catalogue entries. These arc listed Ln clas si fied 
order in the Weekly list of accessions to the library. This publicatioQ 
includes a section in which some important articles, particularly 
review articles which have been noticed in the periodicals received, 
axe listed. 

The subject and the library author '*) catalogues are pre¬ 
pared by drymounting the enales in the we^ly accessions list 00 
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5 Id. X 3 in. cardi. TEc subjecr index is in two pacts* The first was 
started in 1901 and is dasslfi^ on an e xc enaon of the Dewey E>eamal 
System. The system actually used was published in 1908 and, after 
revision, again in 1921, The second part, which covers accessions 
awe the beginning of 1928, uses the Universal Decimal Classifica' 
tion System. Until the British Standards Insucution assumed the 
responsibility, a great deal of the work m this country of advocating 
the use and of developing the U.D.C. fell on the staff of the Science 
Library, The Science Museum publication, Classifictuion of tvor^t 
in pure and applied reience. issued in 1936, although it has been out 
of print for some years, remains, pAding the issue of a B.S J. ptdjUca* 
tion,* the standard abridgement of the U.D.C. in English. 

The increaang use which was made of the U.D.C. made it 
possible to attempt co create a subject index of articles in scienrific 
and technical publications. This attempt began in 1927 and now 
there are some three million entries made by cutting up and dry- 
mounting on 5 in. X 3 in. cards, lists of articles and abstracts cUsdfied 
on the U.D.C. system, 'these three million eoihes occupy 1,23$ 
double drawers, but it must be admitted that this large index is 
not used a great deal. The reasons for this, in addition to the 
anarchy prevailing in the informadon world, probably include the 
foUowing; 

(i) The index exists only in South Kensington—the tempo of 
modern life seldom permits a research worker time to visit a 
remote library; 

(ii) Selected parts of the index cannot be reproduced rapidly ; 

(iii) The entries have been classified by a number of organiaa* 
tions for widely diSereni reasons and the methods of applying 
the classification system difier widely. For instance, some 
of the lists provided ftu permutations of the U.D.C. numbers 
and others did not. The degree to which subdivisions of 
classification numbers are used varies considerably; 

(iv) Filing was done by hand and a nuntber of filing errors have 
occurred ; 

(v) In a large index considerable difficulties arise in selecting 
manually entries dealing with a combination of subjects 
including combinations of sub-divisions of subjects. 


* Nowavaibble. 
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The development o£ a $uicable " punched card ” technique may 
overcome these difficulties. The most promising system so far 
suggested is that known as the Bush Rapid Selector. In this a 
microElm on 35 mm. film is made of an abstract and its " punched 
card ” pattern. The roll of microfilm is scanned by a photocell 
arrangement which causes a photograph of the abstract to be taken 
when the desired ” punched card ” pattern appears. 

Obviously the development and installation of some such method 
as this will be expensive and such an enterprise would only be jusd- 
fied if there were a^reciable evidence that there would be a demand 
for its products but» with such a system, it should be posdble to 
provide a bibliography for an inquirer in Manchester or Aberdeen 
by return of post. 

In one direction the Science Library has been left In no doubt 
about the demand for its services and that is with regard to lending. 
In 1913 the Science library must have been not unlike a university 
library, except that the public were admitted after certain formalities 
into the reading room. Then books were only lent to the staffs of 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology and the Science 
Museum. After 1925 there was a condnuous expansion in the num¬ 
ber of organizations to wluch borrowing facilities had been granted. 
Today over 1,000 organizations which are carrying out sclendhc 
research or technical development work utilize borrowing facilities. 

The number of spedffc requests received from borrowers con¬ 
tinues to grow and now averages about 7^500 per month. The 
Science library does not satisfy all these. Some requests are for 
publications which are not in the Science Library and a few of these 
at least have never existed. Other requests are for publications oot 
yet received, others are for publicadons which are removed for 
tndehniie periods for binding but the largest percentage of requests 
which are not sadslied on donand relate to publicadons on loan 10 
other borrowers. 

To improve the lending service the Science Library : 

(i) is endeavouring, with the co-operadon of borrowers, to dupli- 
cate and, where necessary, triplicate periodicals In demand ; 

(ii) has recently introduced a rapid photostat service at a price 
which is comparable with the present day cost of ensuring 
the return of a borrowed publicadon. The bage charge 
for this service to regular users in Great Britain is as. for 
a copy of an ardcle of not more than twenty pages. 
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In addition, the Science Library having direct reladonships with 
nearly every scienrific and technical library in this country and hav¬ 
ing becoine die prindpaJ general lending library for scientific and 
le^oical literature, has started a co-operative lending scheme between 
such libraries as are willing to take part to supplement its own 
services- 

Thc nerve centre of this Supplementary Lending Scheme is a 
catalogue made by cutting up and drymoundng on 8 in. x 5 in. cards 
lists of holdings and accession lisuof the participating organizations. 
The fundamental philosophy behind this union catalogue is that, in 
this era of manpower shortage, the maximum use must be made of 
existing lists and, as a result, this catalogue conforms exactly to no 
recognized code. As, however, requests hrom borrowers are also 
ioclined to conbrm to no recognized method of describing publica' 
lions, this is not endrely a disadvantage. So far, although it is 
barely tsvelve months since it was begun, this union catalogue is able 
to provide locations for nearly half the publications which axe not 
available in the Science Library, 

But the fundamental question about a library is: what t^»e of 
books does it contain ? To determine whether a publicadon is within 
the scope of the Science Library, it is necessary to consider the follow¬ 
ing three principles together. 

Pint, the Science Library collects publications irrespeedve of 
language, except that translations of works into languages which are 
less accesable to English readers are not usually taken. Thus the 
Sdenee Library might contain an English translation of a German 
publicaooo available in the original, or a German translation of a 
Russian work. It might also contain a Spanish translation of a 
German publication which was not available in the library. 

Secondly, the Science Library collects publicadons which are 
likely to be wanted by the sciendst or technician after he has been 
trained. Thus the library (;ojitsuns original reports Of scientific 
researches and technical development woric, .bibliographies and 
rnooographs by experts on particular subjects. The library does not 
spedfi^y cater for the undergraduate or the untrained reader. 

Thirdly, the Science Library endeavotirs to cover ail subjects 
classified as Pure Science (5) and Applied Science (6) in the U.D.C. 
system except that in Pathology (616^ Surgery (617) and Gynaecobgy 
(61B) publicadons are collected primarily fi>r their contributions to ^e 
more fundamental biological sciences. Under Domestic Economy 
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(64) the library conuins only a few scicniific creatUes, an 4 under 
Commerce (65) the accessions relate primarily to the technical aspects 
of Transport (656). Outside Pure and Applied Science the subjects 
covered are primarily Town Planning (yr^ Architecture (7a) (from 
a technical rather than a descriptive point of view), Photography (77) 
Geography (pi) and publications r^dng to the history of Science 
and T^nology which are of special interest to the library of the 
Science Museum- Old books which record the scientific or technical 
achievements of their times are still collected. 

In applying these criteria the stress is on the extent of the sdendEc 
or technical information in a publication. In Pure Science it is 
relatively easy to apply these criteria as in such publications original 
papers recording ^ results of sciendHc researches are usually 
unmixed with other papers, but in Applied Science considerable 
difficulties arise, particularly with regard to serial publications. In 
these what is required is the “ know how of technology, and pidjlica- 
tions containing such material also often contain economic, stadscical 
and social information. It is thus necessary, in addidon to the 
above criteria, to spply a minimum technical contents standard. 
Once acquired, publicadons have so far been retained unless they 
have subsequently been found to be outside the scope of the library. 

To sum up. If it is decided to preserve a record deep in the 
bowels of the earth so that the sdendEc and technical achievemenu 
of this and previous ages are not lost to such of mankind as may 
survive some future catastrophe, the contents of the Science Library 
should in themselves be adequate to form such a record. 

This account of necessity has omitted references to many of the 
Science Library’s aedvides, but some of these will be appreciated 
from a visit CO the reading room of the library which is open to the 
public from 10 a.m. to 5.50 p.m. each day except Sundays and Public 
Holidays. 


V 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM* 

By A. W. Whesn, Keeper 

The library of the Viaoria and Albert Museum, South Ken$iog> 
top, S.W,7, is a reference library for the study of the history, 
philosophy, technique and appreciation of the arts. It is open to 
the public free on weekdays, lo a.m. to 6 p.m., holidays excepted. 
Admission generally is by reader’s ticket, for which application is to 
be made to the Director and Secceury of the Museum \ holders of 
Britidt Museum reader’s tickets or cards of membership of the 
Nadooal Art Collections Fund and certain other institutions are also 
admitted. 

The library, now the largest specialized collecdoo of an literarure 
in the world (it comprises some 200,000 volumes and 300,000 photo* 
grapbsX had its modest beginning as the working library of the first 
School of Design io Ornamental Arc established at Somerset House 
in 1S37, the outcome of a Select Committee on Arts and Manufactures 
appointed by Parliament in 1835 to “ inquire into the best means of 
eatending a knowledge of the arts and die principles of design among 
the people (especUily the manufacturing population) of the country ”. 

The machinery of the Industrial Revoludoa had been running 
for more than two generations, and, under the powerful momentum 
of accelerating technical invention, it ploughed on through depression 
after depression, uadi in certain fields, pardcularly texdles, pottery, 
Birmingham ware and &ncy goods, the produedon of luxury for the 
middle class was an accomplished fact. Yet all was not fdt to be 
well. In the Held of industrial art the uadiiional crafts had been 
dislocated, the apprenticeship system had been disrupted, the crafts¬ 
man was sinking into ptoletanan misery and competent designers 
for the new processes in the new materials were not forthcoming. 

* Much of the historical iofornudoe la this account is from on article by 
A. Van de Put P.S.A, formerly Keeper of the Library, an ASUB Information. 
No. 26, Oeceinber 1935. 
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Among men of taste the achieTemenc produced only dcspondency. 
" I believe ”, protested one, " that the attempt to supersede rhe work 
of the mind and hand by mechanical process for the sake of economy, 
will always have.the effect of degrading and uldmacely mining art.” 
In the more senndve manufacturer, made conscious of the sales value 
of art by the competition of superior French wares, it produced 
puzzled irritation. ” People of taste are fond of complaining ”, it 
was asserted in apology, “of the many ugly patterns which our 
manufacturers arc continually sending forth, when with the same 
trouble and expense, so much Hner patterns may be produced ; but 
they would not do so, if they only considered how many ugly ^stes 
out manufacturers have to cater for,” And to the new enthusiasm 
of the educationist it offered opportunity. ” In former times ”, said 
one, "artists were workmen and workmen were artists, ... it is 
very denrable to restore this happy connection.” The Select Com- 
miitee accordingly recommended the establishment throughout the 
country of Schools of Design, charged with instruction of .the artisan 
population in the direct application of the arts to manufacture; 
and, aimed at the consumer, the simultaneous foundation of libraries, 
public galleries and museums for the improvement of the public 
all of which the practical application of the arts to 
manufacture should be deemed an essential element ”. But the time 
to implement these recommendations unfortunately fell on an hour 
of trade depression ; the first Normal School of Design Nvas set up 
under the Board of Trade in rooms on the top floor of Somerset 
House and the spacious programme of libraries, museums and 
galleries dwindled to a mixed assortment of "casts, examples and 
books ”, the instructional equipment of the School of Design. 

The results did not answer to the expectation. The fundamental 
principle of industrial design, that "sciendfic improvements in 
machinery, and economy in construction of it, are intimately con¬ 
nected with perfection of form ”, though clearly seated at the time, 
was imperfectly understood the notion of design was restricted to 
that of ornament, and it was found impossible to bend the academic 
system of art education to the humbler requirements of industry. 
After repeated inquiries and reforms it was eventually declared in 
2849 that " to the classes for whose benefit it was established, the 
School appears to be nearly useless ”. 

Following the Great Exhibition of 1851, which $0 painfully 
exposed to the contemplation of men of caste the anarchy and decay 
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into which che industrial arts had fallen, the original proposals of the 
Select Commiicee for improving public tasre by the foundation of 
galleries, museums and libraries were revived. In February 11152 
the Department of Practical Art was est^lished, temporarily housed 
at Marlborough House, and there in September a Museum of Manu* 
facrures was opened, containing the casts and objects belcngiog to 
the School together with a collection of ancient and modern industrial 
art which had been shown at the Great Exhibition and purchased for 
;^5,ooo at the instance of the Prince Consort, who had perhaps been 
prompted by a private memorandum submitted by Gottfried Semper, 
the great German architect These objects together formed the 
nucleus of the present Museum coUection. The School Library, 
consisting of a lending library of 1,000 smaller works on the theory 
and history of art, and a reference section of 500 large jUustrated 
volumes on architecture and decoratton, many cut up to furnish the 
classes as examples, became che Museum library, open to the public 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily, Saturdays excepted, at a fee of 6 d. a 
week or I nr. a year. In 1855 the Museum and Library, with the 
newly consdtuc^ E>epartment of Science and Art, passed under 
Order of Council to the Lord Presidcnc of che Committee of Council 
in Education, and ia 1957-8, to make room at Marlborough House 
for the Prince of Wales, che a)llecdons were transferred to South 
Kensington. 

The hrst classihed, primed catalogue had been issued in 1855, 
followed by an alphabetical supplement In 1857, when the library 
contained some 6,000 volumes, 2^300 prints and drawings and upn 
wards of 1,000 photographs. In i860 readers totalled 4,560. 

Once established at South Kensington, the expansion of the 
Museum collections was astonishingly rapid. Afm i860 similar 
museums sprang up throughout Europe. By 1880 an unprecedented 
and incomparable body of material was available for comparative 
historical study. Despite its avowed and reiterated orientation 
coward aesthetic and t^nical education, it was inevitable that che 
Museum should, in its development, fall into line with che hiscoricism 
that was so marked a feature of nineteenth century thought. From 
the Hrst it was maintained chat a collection of works of art is best 
arranged on an historical basis to comtHne uste and Instruction ”. 
The classiEcation by techniques and matexiais, e.g. ceramics, metal' 
work, textiles, woodwork, etc., devised primarily to aid the technical 
student, favoured in the event the connoisseur, the antiquarian and. 
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mo8i impOfUnt, the historian of the arts. On the evidence made 
available in these great collecuons» the history ot the ans has since 
been >vriiteQ. 

The development and organiaadon of the library, in so far as it 
is a reference department of the Museum, has been parallel to chat 
of the Museum, following generally a technics 1 and ethnographical 
classiHcadon. But the scope of the library always greatly caceedeJ 
that of the Museum, in that it covered not only the industrial, but 
also the fine, arts, music only excepted. In i8b8, when a great 
expansion of the book coUecdon was initiated, (he library was newly 
styled the “ National Arc Library a title which lapsed, however, in 
ipoo in favour of the " Art Library ", when the B^rd of Educadon 
absorbed the former Departments of Science and Art and of Educa* 
don. This rapid expansion of the library was concurrent with the 
compjlaiion of the most comprehendve bibliography of the earlier 
literature of an ever to be published. The project originated in a 
suggestion made by Charles Dilke in the Ashenaeum prior to 1851 
and subsequently developed by Henry Cole, Director of the Museum, 
in which he recommended “ the preparation of a general bibliography 
of art instead of a catalogue dependent on the accidental collection of 
works". Book dtles <^taioed from British and foreign sources were 
assembled and edited at the Museum over a period of many years, 
the first sheets being printed in the adverdsement columns of TAf 
Timet, and thereafter, during 2868-9, in Notes and Queries. In 
1870 was published TAe first proofs of the universe^ catsslogue of 
i>oo\s on art, cornpiled for the use of the Nationai Art Lshvry and 
the Schools of Art in the United Kingdom, two volumes of ai88 pages 
followed in 1875 ^ ^ Supplement. Though far from sedendfic by 
modern standards, this bibliography served the library at once as 
a catalogue and list of lihri desiderati. In 1890 an author card- 
catalogue superseded the occasional, printed but unpublished, lists 
of new books supplementary co the Vniuersai catalogue. Between 
the years 1S81 and 1901 was issued the welkknown series of Class 
Lises of books on the various arts; supplementary material for the 
revision of these lists, thou^ accumulated undl 1904, when a subject 
index was started, has never been published. The library has now 
three separate series of subject-indexes; the first in manuscript 
volumes covering the acquisidons to 1890; the second, acquiddons 
from 1904-32 ; the third, in which it is hoped eventually to incorpor¬ 
ate the second, acquisitions from 1933« Together these indws 

vnao 
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though always under revision, constitute the largest classified blblio 
graphy of the literature of art In existence. During the recent war 
the library remained open ; but as a measure of safety these index 
volumes wac microfilmed, and one copy is now in the Library of 
Congress, U.S.A, Index material for the years 1^1-1903, in so far 
as it was not incorporated in the published Class Lists, unfortunately 
remains unavailable to students. 

In 1884 the library moved into the galleries deagned by Captain 
Francis Fowke, which it still occupies on the south side of the Museum 
courtyard. During the year i$99. while the Cromwell and Exhlbi* 
non Road fronts were under construction from designs of Sir Aston 
Webb, the character of the Museum, which had long endured great 
confusion from i nsufficlcnt “space, was clarified and simplified. The 
various scientific and technological collections were moved elsewhere, 
the old name "South Kensington Museum" was changed to 
" Victoria and Albert Mu«um ", and the collections formed into a 
specialized museum of the fine and applied arts. The library also 
was reorganized at the same time ; its very large collection of prints 
and dtawings were formed into a new department of " Engraving, 
Illustration and Design ", and the book coUectioDS were assigned the 
status of a museum department, styled the " Library and Book 
Production Department ", with an exhibition gallery. 

The library is intended for the use, on die one hand, of all 
practitioners of arc, for architectural and an students, industrial and 
commercial designers, theatrical and graphic anises, typographers and 
artistic craftsmen of every sort 5 and on the other^of art historians, 
aeslheticians, act critics, connoisseurs and collectors. Though It has 
been the practice to avoid as far as possible duplication of arcbaco> 
logical literature represented in the British Museum Library, rhe 
special purposes of the art library make it Inevitable that a large 
amount of such literature should be included—material which is 
now doubly valuable in view of the heavy losses suffered by the 
British Museum in this branch during the recent war. In addition 
to this public use, the coUectioo serves as a central reference library 
for tbe other Museum Departments. The contents include much 
manuscript matciial relative to the acts i accieoc and modern printed 
books, both British and foreign; catalogues of collections, public 
and private; sale catalogues ] sets of periodicals and transactions of 
learned insritutions, covering the history of art of all countries, styles 
and periods, 
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The range of subjects indudea architecture, sculpture, painting, 
the graphic arts, ornament, the art oi the theatre, textiles, costume, 
ceramics, glass, woodwork, furniture, interior decoration, metal¬ 
work, jewellery, enamels, coins, medals and seals, arms and armour, 
docks and watches, illuminated manuscripts, calligraphy, book 
illustration, printing, book'hinding, topography, biography, heraldry. 

In normal times in the Book Production Gallery is displayed a 
collection drawn from the library and from the Department of 
Engraving, Illustration and Design, arranged to illustrate the history 
and technique of the arts of the book. The exhibidon comprises 
illuminated and calligraphic manuscripts; printed books showing 
the evolution of printing, type dedgo and book illustration; a 
representative selection of European and Near Eastern fine bindings; 
and an exhibit illustrating the several techniques of book production. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century, before the 
character of the Museum had been so srriedy defined and narrowly 
specialized, the Museum was bequeathed two famous private coUec- 
Hons of general and historical literature, the Dyce and Forster 
Libraries. The former, bequeathed by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 
critic and editor of Elizabethan dramatic literature, contains a 
number of manuscript copies and many first and rare editions of the 
works of almost all the outstanding English dramatists, scholars and 
crincs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as well as of Italian 
poetry, pl^ys and romances, and editions of the Greek and Latin 
classics. The Forster Library, bequeathed in 1879 by fohn Forster, 
for many years editor of the Examiner, historian, biographer, and 
friend of Charles Dickens, is remarkable for its collection of English 
. nineteenth century Hcerature, a very extensive group of seventeenth 
century broadsides and pamphlets, a valuable collection of rare 
Swiftiana, tc^echer with numerous manuscripts and letters of 
Ucerary, historical and artistic interest, among thw three notebooks 
of Leonardo da Vinci, illustrated with drawings; above forty 
volumes of correspondence of David Garrick ; and original manu¬ 
scripts, proofs and editions of many of the novels of Charles Dickens. 

In 1940 the late Mr. H. J. 6. Clements bequeathed to the Museum 
his collection of more than 1,150 bindings decorated with British 
armorial book stamps, which, in conjunction with the catalogue 
prepared by himself, illustrate the whole history of English bc^- 
collecting from the rixteenth to the twentieth century. 

In ocher departments of the Museum are a number of beautiful 
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bindings In the making o£ which ccaRsmec other chan the binder 
played the chief part, b^ks In wooden boards covered with Ivory or 
metaJ, erumelJed or sec with precious scones. In cbe Department 
of Engraving, IHustration and Design are numerous pages and cut¬ 
tings from illuminated manuscripts, of which an illustrate catalogue 
has been issued. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 
AND ITS WORK 

By Sir Hilary Jbkkinson, C.B.E., F.S.A. 

Deputy Keeper of the Records 

iNTRODUCrORt 

Though gradRed at th« iavitadon Co cake pan in the course 1 
must confess to approaching this lecture with some hesitation: 
because the course is about Libraries*—no less chan sixteen libraries 
or groups of libraries it is to cover: and the Public Record Office is 
Qot a library. In face ic must be my first task to explain exactly how 
different is the work of the Archivist from that of the librarian ; and 
how different the Record Office (or any other Repository of Archives), 
in its nature and functions, from the Library. That apart, no one has 
better cause chan I to be aware of, and recognize, the close kinship 
between the two and to remember with gratitude the debt which we 
Archivists owe to the Librarians for the Archivist's work they have 
taken on chdr own shoulders in the past and the support they have 
given and are giving now to the younger profession in its early 
struggles for existence and for public recognition. 

One other matter by way of introduction. This lecture, con¬ 
forming to the pattern of the rest, might have been about the Archive 
Repofltories of London in general. Quite rigbdy I think (if I may 
say so) I have been asked to speak about one> the most important: for 
to deal with all in a single lecture could hardly be satisfactory. But 
1 must not be understood as underrating the importance of the others : 
of Naiioncl Archives not in the Record Office, such as chose of 
Probate at Somerset House and those of the Patent Office and 
Herald’s College ; of the County Archives at Westminster and those 
of the City at the Guildhall ; of the Eceiesiastkai at Westminster, 
Sc. Paul's, Southwark and Lambeth and in numerous Church^ > 
of the vast quantides of Semi-Puhtie Archives such as ffiose of the 
Bank of England and the Inns of Court, the City Companies, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and many others; and of the Private 
Archives, particularly chose of CommerdaJ Houses, going back in 
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some eases for vnW over two ccoturiea. I hope that another year 
may see perhaps a Course of Lectures in which the Archive Resources 
of the City of London may form the subject of a series of detailed 
studies. 

What ari AncHivas? 

The Public Record Office would probably be described by most 
people in some such phrase as ‘the Repository of the National 
Archives ’: not a bad definition, except that it creates immediately 
a demand for two more: for what, as a matter of fact, arc Archives ? 
and what do we mean by ‘ National' ? 

We had better begin with the definition of Archives, though I 
am perhaps a little unjust and ungraceful in su^escing chat it is so 
necessary: for it is a fact—a very gratifying one to an Archivist— 
that during the last twenty years the word has come to be much more 
general in use in this country; and a good many librarians have by 
now listeoed patiendy while it was expounded to them. However, 
let roe define it once more—perhaps for the last time. Archives, 
then, are the Written Documents (giving chose two words, and 
especially the first, the widest possible interpretation) accumulated at 
any dace in the course of the Conduct of Affairs of any kind, and pre* 
served for reference, in theif own custody, by the persons responable 
for the conduce of the affairs in cjuesdon or their legitimate successors. 

There are four words or phrases to emphadze here. First, 
Accumulalt: Archives are not bought or otherwise collected because 
somedne thinks they are or will be Interesting: they come together 
by a natural process and form a body of R^laud Evidences—rchxtd 
both to each ocher and to the Affairs which produced them. This 
is a most important thing for the Archivist because he must study 
to understand these relationships (nor always an easy thing after a 
century or two; or even after a shorter time than that), to preserve 
them and to base all his operations on them. .Next, they may be 
of any Date and result from Affairs of any i(ind and any grade of 
importance: \ will resist this time the temptation to quote MoK^re 
and merely say that we all potentially, and most of us in face, make 
Archives; chough they may not all find an Archivist after our time 
to preserve them with the respect they deserve for the inscruedon of 
posterity. Thirdly, Archives depend for their quality on the fact 
that they were preserved by their compilers for sheir own reference: 
it is this which gives thian thdr characteristic authenticity and 
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imparuality later on, when they are ustd for some quite different 
purpose oi which (heir compilers had never dreamed. Archives, In 
fact, as we shall presently see, pass normally through three phases. 
In the first they are the papers on the desk, or within easy reach, ready 
for reference. The second la that in which they may still be needed 
for r e f e rence but arc in general little more than the historical back* 
ground of of&e business: at this stage they pass Into a kind of lUmbo, 
remote (often physically remote, for space lo (he office is always a 
consideration) from the scene of action ; and rather tend to be for* 
gotten and neglected: indeed, In the past Limbo has sometimes lasted 
for cenruries, with very serious results to the Documents. Finally, 
if they survive, they reach the stage where their value for research is 
recognized and their permanent preservaQoo assured: it Is at this 
stage that the Archivist, as a nJc, begins to be concerned with them, 
though scriedy he should begin much earlier; at this stage also 
they begin to be used for purposes ocher chan chose for which they 
were compiled. 

That brings me to the fourth point for Preservation 

sn Custody. It is this which is the guarantee of those qualides of 
authenticity and impardalicy of which I have spoken : we must have 
some reasonable assurance not only chat our Archives came into 
existence in the way 1 have described but also that they so continued: 
that there was never (to skirt again a somewhat hackneyed illustra* 
don) a Payne Collier loose among the Elizabethans. Note that our 
dehnicion covers the possibility that the person or insdtution In whose 
activides the Archives ori^naced may hand them on with those 
functions ro a successor. In this respect an insdtudon like the Record 
Office must be regarded as having something of the funedons of all 
the institutions whose Archives it preserves: it is, qua Admirality 
Records, a kind of extension or agency of the Admiralty \ In respect 
of Pipe Rolls it keeps in being the funedons of the otherwise obsolete 
medieval Exchequer. The point is an important one because it 
emphasizes the relation which ought normally to exist between the 
Archivist and his colleagues engag^ in current administration. 'Hie 
keeping of its Archives is, as the present Master of the Rolls once put 
it, an important function of government: and the remark applies, 
mutaos mutandis, at every level of public or private administradon- 

Fioally, a point which is implicit if not expressed in the DehaitioQ, 
every Archive is in some sense unique and irreplaceable: a coosidera' 
lion which must powerfuUy affect every decision one has to make in 
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regard co its tteacnent and is indeed at the back o£ every rule of 
practice I shall have occasion to describe in the prcscni lecture. 

' National ’ 

But it is time to turn to our second sub-definidon; a very necessary 
one (if we arc to define at all) because pet^lc often calk of ' the 
Nation’s Archives ’ mcaninf all Archives which it may be supposed 
to be in the Nadon's inttrest to preserve ; and that is not at all what 
we arc » deal with here. Archives in this country include (accord¬ 
ing to the classification now generally accepted) five great categories: 
Bcclesiasucai'; Private ; Semi-Public (chat is the Archives of bodies 
which though private, or at least cxcra-oflicial, in ori^ exerdsc 
public funedoas); Public (Local); and Public (Central). It is 
with the last only, the Archives of the Nadonal or Central Depart¬ 
ments of Public Administration, that the Public Record Office is in 
law coDcetncd, and the task is a sufficient one r though we may 
have a word to say later of aedvides which go beyond the statute. 

TatiMS OF RsPBasNCB op thi Public Rreoan Ofpicb 

The duties of die Record Office arc laid down (though not always 
very clearly) by an Act of Parliament of 183B: which followed on a 
period of thirty-six years during which an attempt had been made to 
organize the Public Records by means of a Royal Commission. 

This ‘ Record Commission * itself followed on a Committee of 
Both Houses and one or two other Committees and Commissions ;• 
and daring most of its long life made the common mistake of getting 
interested in the contents of a few Record Classes instead of attend- 
ir^ to the safety and care of all. 

The Commissions and Coromiftees themselves came at the end 
of five centuries of complete autonomy in Archive mitcers 5 during 
which in a few notable cascs,t Departmental regulations made pro¬ 
vision for the safety of a pardcuJar Departmeat's Archives, at least 
for the lime being, but for the most part the great Offices of State 
became increasingly ignorant and careless of tbc vast accumulations 

• The earlies S:«pon ii ihat of lards Committees in 17x9 •. two others 
of imponance are the Keporu from a Sel ec t Commioee appointed to 

inquire ioto ^ suie of the Public Records in 1800, and that oi the Cormninee 
appointed to report on the cnanagement and affairs of the Recor d ConmUsion 
iisdf in 1836. ^ . . L 

f Pot eumple, Bishop Stapleton’s anaDgemenis tor Records tn (he 
Treasury of (he Receipt io 1323 and (be insbrudoo of the Sou Paper Ofice 
in (578- 
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which a long &nd undisturbed history led to chdr producing. Tales 
of rau among the Stale Papers^ of incredible treasures lying amongst 
masses of putcifying parchment in a disused mews» of priceless 
Records surviving ody in a pile of dust scraped together by acddeni 
from the floor of a Chapel at Westminster, have been often cold and 
I will not retell them here. 

In the most primitive state of all which preceded this, the Records 
of all Departments of Royal Administration (in so far as the Court 
was yet departmentalized) were parts of the Royal Treasure and 
followed the king about; until, ticoming too bulky, parts of them 
were deposited in permanent Treasuries at Westminster or the 
Tower: the overflowing of which in course of time produced the 
later developments 1 have sketched. 

Those four stages form the background history of the Record 
Office. The Act of 1838* put upon the Official who had for the 
longest rime been chaigcd with the care of a section of the Crown’s 
Records—the Keeper of the Rolls of the Chancery—the duty of 
organizing the new Service which was to care for all: and located it 
on the site which had housed his predecessors and their Rolls for 
450 years—the ancient Domus Conversorum, the House of Converted 
Jews which Henry III had set up in Chancery Lane and in which 
William de Burstall in 1377 had combined the two Offices of Keeper 
of the Converti and Keeper of the Rolls. The new Act laid down 
that the Records belonging to her Majesty which now are or ought 
to be " in a large numl^r of " Record Offices, Courts, Places and 
Custody ” (which it specified) should be in the custody of or in the 
charge and superiniendcnce of, the Master of the Rolls; that he should 
have power, by the issue of a Warrant, co take any of them into full 
custody and to make orders “ for cleaning, repairing, preserving and 
arranging ’’ them “ and for making Calendars, Catalogues and Indexes 
to the same ’’; that he should appoint a Deputy Keeper 5 and that" as 
soon as conveniently may be after tbe Appoinimeni of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Records... a Public Record Office shall be established ”. 
It also laid down that the Treasury should provide stafl and addlrional 
buildings as required i that calendars, eic., might be printed ; that 
tbe Master of the Rolls should have power to make rules of all kinds 
affecting both the functions of the stafi and access of the public > 
and that “ the Deputy Keeper of the Records under the Direction of 
* I aed a Meioria, Cap. 94. 
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the Master o£ the Roll*, shall once in every year report to Her 
Majesty the Proceedings had in the Execution of this Actand u 
wound up by defining " Records ” as meaning " all Rolls, Records, 
Writs, Books, Proceedings, Decrees, Bills, Warrants, Accounts, 
Papers and Documents whatsoever of a public Nature belonging to 
Her Majesty, or now depoaced in any of the Offices or Places of 
Custody before mendoned ' An Order i n Council of 1 852 extended 
this to cover without reservation "all Records belonging to Her 
Majesty deposited in any Office, Court, Place or Custody ", which 
were from henceforth to be " under the charge and superintendence of 
the Master of the Rolls", thus bringing in the contents of the State 
Paper Office and other offices of the Secretary of State and Public 
Departments. 

Since 1838 

Under this consdruilon the Department is still administered 
today. Let us see what the somewhat vague terms of Victorian 
legislidoQ have come to mean after a century of trial and error. 
Almost every feature of our modest Establishment and Office Routine 
Is, of course, the result of experience and experiment; a stage—not 
by any means the last, I hope—in our active development. But to 
trace that growth in detail would take too long 1 1 must ask you to 
let me give you as a rule the present position, omitting the successive 
changes that have led up to it. I will merely say that these changes 
have been golog on, and I trust are going on, all the time. 

The duties laid down or implied by the terms of the Act su^st 
a series of quesdons. The Conunts of the Office, both the old and 
the accruing Records—what are they? and of what bulk? How 
and how far is their growth and their accession to the Record Office 
controlled—what of the problem of EUminati^ of VelufUts 
Documents} The Housing of the PuhUe Records—hew docs that 
stand ? Are there any large Extensions of Space or Modifications of 
she present Housing contemplated ? Then the Sorting, Number¬ 
ing. Labelling and Usiing of the Records—is there anything special 
to be said about those? Anything which distinguishes the m^ods 
of the Department from those of other large Repositories? And 
closely connected with that last—what have we to say of the 
system of Ma^e-up and Packing} What Is done about Repairing 
—is there at that point again anything which distinguishes our 
work from that which is done on ami la r material elsewhere? 
and what special arrangements arc necessary to facilitate the 
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Chec\in^ of the Documcnis in our charge and their Production 
when required? 

That i5 already a sufficiency of quenlons but it is by no means all. 
So far wc have not got beyond the primaxy duties of the Archivist— 
those of Sa$:*guarding. But once he has got these in hand he has 
others-^hose of Mailing Available ta Sfudenit the Documents in 
his charge: and that prompts at once a further scries of quesdons. 
What of the General Regulations governing Access ? What of the 
Search Rooms and their Equipment of Indexes, Reference Books and 
so forth? What about Publication} the forms it has taken, is 
taking and will take ? What about Photographic Reproduction of 
all kinds and the developments and improvements introduced or 
introduceable there? And, turning away from the requirements of 
more serious students—what of the General Public ? how far is it 
able to gratify a natural desire to see famous documents—Domesday, 
or the Log of the ' Victory' or the ‘ Scrap of Paper '—which 
ace known to be in the Office ? or to exercise in a more general way 
a Icgirimaic curiosity as to the contents of this enormous Repository ? 

Finally there are obviously, in this company, questions to be 
asked about our Library —its Size? its Scope? its Accessibility? 
And over*riding all these is the question of Staff. 

Let us cake all these questions in order: though, as there is nearly 
a score of them, our answers to each can only be brief. 

CoNTtNTS OF TH6 PvBLlC RsCOBD OfPlCS 

The Primary Division of the Public Records is, of course, into 
* Groups each Group consisting of the Records of an autonomous 
Administrative Unit. Actually there are a few Groups which are 
so called only for convenience, being really artificial. Such are the 
Special Collections formed by a mistaken policy ici the past which 
extracted Documents of a like character— Correspondence, 
Ancient Deeds, Ancient Petitions, Court Roils and hfinister/ 
Accounts —out of the Groups to which they belonged and formed 
them into Classes which cannot now be re^stribuced: such are also 
the 'Groups* of Transcripts (from the Public Records themselves 
and from Archives elsewhere); and of Gifts and Deposits, which 
are what their names Imply. 

Apart &om these the Groups may be divided according m 
whether they are ‘ Courts ’ or ' Departments *: the former indud* 
ing all the Units of Medieval Royal Administration and those 
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resulong from ih« accivide$ of whac we still caU * Courts the 
L«ga}. Or, we may divide them ioto those belongiog to Units now 
defunct (such ts all ^e Secdons save one of the medtev^ Exchequer,* 
the King's Bench, the Common the Court of Weirdsi and 

the Privy Seai Officehy. and those (like the Records of the Admiralty, 
Colonial Office, Foreign Office. Supreme Court of Judicature, 
Treasury, War Offtee or Ministry of Worlds) belonging to existing 
Public Oihccs or Courts. Both are, of course, growing bodies: 
though in modern usage it not infrequendy occurs that when a 
Department goes out of existence its remaioder functions, and its 
Records arc taken over by another.^ In this connexion we may 
note that the Records of every large Department of State which has 
been in existence for any considerable rimr. almost inevitably include 
part, or the whole, of those of smaller bodies (not necessarily Public 
Icuucutionslj) which have come m them either in some such way as 
die above or in the course of business at an earlier stage—for example 
as Vouchers. •* The same process may be seen in Local and Private 
AdministradoQS.tf 

To tcven for a moment co our first division of the Public Records 
inio those of Gmrts (using that word both in the ancient and in the 
modern, purely legal, sense) and those of Depaitinents—it should be 
noted that under the Act there is a definite distinction between these 
two. 'Pie former are either automatically in the custody of the 
Master of the Rolls or may at any dmc be brought into it by the issue 
of a warrant for their transfer to the Record Office. In the case of 
Departments, the Record Office may, of course, repmsenta- 
tions, but ultimately the decision whether and when a transfer shall 
be made is allowed to rest with the Department concerned ; though 

* The Kin^s Remembraocer'i Deparcmeoc stiJl eaisu. 

t King's fieocb and CofntnoD Pleas became Divistofu o£ a siogle Cour 
under (he SupjteK Court of judicanue Act of 1S73. 

X The Court of Wards wai with Feudal Teuttres. in 1660. 

5 Though (here is still a Lord Privy Seal ibePriv? Seal Office was abolished 

in 

i Occasionally they are divided. Thus part of the Archives of the Mmistry 
of Uuaiewu durkig the war of 191^19x8 forms a Group under its own name 
pans have been absorbed by other Departments. 

II For eaampJe, the Archives of the three successive African Comoanie! now 
form a class (T.to) of Treasury Records. 

• • Nearly ail our Origbal Accounts of the medieval Wardrobe, for b n at Kc 
come to us as Exchequer Records. 

ft For iojtance, the Archives of ihe great fiasi^r or Conpemet 

should include those of quantities of smaller bodies which they have absorbed. 
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tcchnicaJly the Documents are in the ' charge and superintendence' 
of the Master of the Rolls throughout ; and might presumably be the 
subject of a warrant to bring them into ‘ custody 

The total of ‘ Groups' at present in the Record Office is 78: of 
which 41 are Departmental: and within these there are 3,363 
‘ ClassesNow what of the Documents which never come to us 
—the Classes which hre judged not to be of sufficient interest to 
justify their permanent presetYidon? 

EUUtNATtOK 

No satisfactory plan for desuoying the documents which are not 
to be preserved for Posterity has ever been or ever will be invented, 
because wc do not and cannot know what Posterity will need: but 
some destruction the Archivist must have or he (and the Historian 
and Economist) would soon be snowed under. The Record Office 
system is laid ^wd by a supplementary Act of 1877* ; under this, 
Schedules specifying Classes which it is not proposed to preserve 
permanently, and the periods after which they mayt be destroyed, 
are drafted ^nerally by the Department concerned), and discussed 
by a Committee consisdng of ' Inspecting Officers' from the Record 
Office and representatives from the Department. The Schedule 
thus amended is ngned by its compilers and is then agned by the 
Master of the Rolls and the Head of the Department and laid before 
Parliament for a period of four weeks: after which it becomes 
operative. For many years it has been the rule that scheduling (and 
any ' weeding' it entails) must have been completed before transfers 
are made to the Record Office. In ' Destruction ’ Records are 
disposed of as * conhdential waste *: but in the case of Classes which, 
though not of sufficient national interest to justify permanent 
preservation in the Record Office, are considered to be of value to 
local or other special interests, the Schedule may authorize their 
transfer to some suitable Repository which will undertake their 
permanent preservation.^ 

• and 4X Victoria. 55. The evidence io Comnutsee ueceding this 
Act, especially that of Sh Tbomss Duffus Hardy, ihco Deputy Keeper, is very 
ioierestiog. 

t Schedules are permissive. The Depastmesc oeed not destroy if it does 
not after all wish to do so but the Record Office will oot, of course, accept 
transfers of scheduled classes. 

t For example, soine Recorda of the Home Guard will prebatAj be disposed 
of by die War Office to this way through die Bridsh Records Associadoo. 
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The principles observed by Inspecccg OHicers in arriving at thdr 
dedsons are hard to define: but broadly speaking there are (apart 
from their practical use as precedents) four reasons for which it may 
be desirable to preserve Classes of Records. The Hrst two are, of 
course, that they give material for the history o£ the Department and 
a comprehensive and sufBdently detailed account of its work: and 
the third that they show the way in which the work was done-^he 
machinery of Admini siration. For the first two of these the Depa rt' 
ment is generally anxious itself to provide though (if accumulation is 
allowed to go on too long before a dedsioo is taken) it may be 
necessary to offier suggestions based on experience elsewhere: and 
the child, when classes are not otherwise notably suitable for preserva- 
tioD, IS generally covered by a practice that has been in force for the last 
thirty-four years, by which the Record Office asks for and preserves, 
as pan of its own official Records, ^Kcimens from the Classes to be 
destroyed by any Department. 

With the fourth reason we come to the difficulty of which 1 spoke 
at the begiooing of this section: for this reason is that a large propor¬ 
tion of Records are ultimately valued for what might be called their 
incidental content, the material that they cozuain ioz interests which 
were not in the minds of thdr compilers and which it is, to say the 
least, extremely difficult to predict. Someone in the seventeenth 
century makes a routine entry for.legal purposes o£ certain points 
concerning the transfer of a piece of land in Warwickshire: the 
twentieth century takes very litde interest in the land or the legal 
instrumeot which transferred it but is excited by the fact that William 
Shakespeare was one of the Parties, Faced with the problem of 
providing for largely unpredictable possibilities of this kind, the 
Inspeciiog Officer can rely upon litde but common sense criteria: if 
a class, which need not otherwise be preserved. Is found to contain 
incidentally references to a very large number of people or of things 
or topics—references not duplicated elsewhere—it is an obvious 
candidate for preservation. 

1 must not enlarge on this point: but may add that the modern 
multiplication of Offices and piling up of Papers has added very 
much CO the volume of work falling on this Section of the Staff; 
chat during the war the Record Office was able co do useful work by 
v^ng Departments to revise (in accordance with a rule made under 
the Defence of the Realm Act) the times for which they were 
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scheduled to keep certain Classes not of permanent value and thus 
to provide paper for salvage ; that the Schedules from 1S77 to 1913 
have been reprinted as a volume* and a se<qud is in contemplation ; 
and that there is now becoming evident a small but laudable 
tendency on the part of Economists and Modern Historians to read 
these Schedules; which are being made slightly less jcjime, more 
explanatory, 

Thi Housing of the Rbcort* 

The case for their Preservation settled, how do we house the vast 
and growing mass? 

On the traditional site to wluch 1 have referred—tixe Rolls Estate 
or Liberty of the Rolls as It had come to be called—were erected 
between 1S50 and XS96 Eve blocks, forming now a single building 
which suetches the whole distance between Chancery Lane and 
Fetter Lane and has a frontage also on Chancery Lane, The total 
length is well over a hundred yards and includes, in a basement and 
three floors, in addition to the Public Rooms and those used by the 
Staff, 140 Strong Rooms; the Office having been built before the 
' stack' system became popular—a drcumstance upon wWch wac 
experiences led us, on the whole, to congratulate ourselves. Except 
in the basement, the rooms are all about sixteen feet in height and have 
a mezzanine of iron gratings. Each has, in addition to a general 
locking system by floors, its own individual lock, with a series of 
double-locking master*keys for all. The structure is almost catirely 
hre-proof but wood (pine I) in certain parts of the roof caused some 
anxiety during the late war: at which time one was tempted to think 
the building almost Urge enough to ^ ^ aiming point for 
bombers.t Also it has not a very adequate ‘ fire-belt 

The Racking in the Strong Rooms is of iron throughout and the 
Shelves (of which there are about thirty*five miles) were formerly 
all of slate. Opinion at present is in favour of a 'duck-board' 
pattern in teak but we have minds open for improvements in this: 
looking always for three things—a vertical movement of air, a 
surface which will minimize fhedon and a material which, while it 

* Published by tbe Sudocery Office in 1914. 

t It was in fact * straddled' a nutnbec w times by socks of four bombs, 
two landing to the north and two to the south. It actually received only one 
lut fiom s lugh explosive bomb and a fair number of ioeeodianes, which were 
put out It was sfso near enough to bumiag pogfabours to be uncomfoctably 
warm on more than one occation: once there were seven hres 10 pr^rress 
sirDuIuoeously within aoo yards. 
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does Qot encourag;e insect li£e> will also not encourage coodeosaiion. 
Damp isi io fact, one of our prindpaJ enemici: in rtcenc years forced 
air^culation between rooms has been tried as a means of combating 
the recurrent trouble of mildew ;* and so far as Ere^risks are con¬ 
cerned it would be almost true to say that our chief fear is of the hoses 
of the fire brigade. 

The need of New Buildings (which the sice would admit) has 
been urged for more than thirty years: and in spite of economies 
effected by improved packing, became instant after the first war. 
Some relief was obtained by the definite adoption in 1939 of the 
principle of storing in a separate building removed from the centre 
the Classes of D^>artmental Records not yet opened to Public Inspec* 
tioo: and the Office went so far afield as Canterbury to secure a 
disused Gaol which made an ezeeUent Repoatory. This was 
evacuated duriog the war; at which time the Department removed 
gradually to a series of Temporary Repositories in safer localities 
88,000 large packages (2,000 cons) from this and from the main 
(Chancery Lane) Repoatory. After the war, the Gaol being no 
longer available, temporary accommodation was secured for the 
‘Canterbury’ Records in a 'Deep Shelter'—a 'Tube' Railway 
extenaon, conveniently nruated in our immediate oeighbourhood: 
and that is the present condition of affairs except that a section of the 
staff (Repairers, Binders and Photographers) have very recently been 
cnoved to temporary hutments outside the building thus freeing a 
few more rooms for storage. Obviously this is no time for large 
building schemes but the occupadon of the ‘Deep Shelter’ at 
Furnival Street made us thhik of other possibilities. 


‘ Liuao’ 

Accruals of the Records which are to be permanently preserved 
take place so far as the Law Courts are cooceroed at fairly regular 
intervals: and those from Departments (though the date at which 
they come is regulated by individual Departmental needs) became 
also regular in some cases with die cstahliahmcnt of the Canterbury 

• A check 00 humidity is kept by hygromctric readings; fe per eeru 
relative humidity baviog been estabiufied ^ research some years ago as the 
safety Hoc. "pie modem speciiu of 'coodidoned air’ could not be instiled 
save at prohibldve con j so one is saved the embvrasameat of d^ding wbeeher 
one would on other grounds like it The present writer confesses nlmself a 
heretic, 
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Repository, aod would become so in a much larger number oI cases 
if considerations of space and staff permitted. But the second or 
‘ Limbo ’ phase of Archive life of which 1 spoke above will always 
persist for long or short periods because there will always be Docu¬ 
ments which, though no longer current, cannot conveniently be 
transferred to the Public Record Office ; cither because they arc still 
wanted too frequently for reference, or because they have not yet been 
put in sufEciendy good order, or because they include documents 
which have yet to be * weeded Documents in this state, though 
they undoubtedly come within the terms of the Act, had not in the 
past attracted much attendon from the Record Office (which had 
indeed plenty of other problems to condder): but during the war it 
was judged necessary to make some kind of census of them and 
in 1^3 a scheme was propounded by which accommodadon for such 
Documents (and for Departmental staff working on them), instead 
of being provided by the Ministry of Works piecemeal, as individual 
Deparemeots had need of it, should be made available in a dngle 
building or series of buildings of which the Record Office should take 
general charge. The taking over of the Fur nival Street Deep Shelter 
suggested the posdbilicy (since other dmiUr shelters were found to 
be at least temporarily available) of making an earlier start than 
could have been hop^ in the present difEcoit dmes: and at the 
moment we control ffve such shdters houdng large masses of Docu¬ 
ments from nearly twenty Departments. What will be the ultimate 
arrangement cannot be predicted, but probably it may take the form 
of a large establishment in the outer subu^s. Meanwhile the 
organization has been started and a valuable link between the Record 
Office and the Record-making Departments established. It is even 
possible that this may lead to fresh and more successful treatment of 
a problem which has been more chan once debated In the past-^at 
of securing a more efficient regulation of the materials upon which 
Records are made or in which they arc preserved. 

SonTiNo, NuMsaaiNo, LimNo ; and the * ReFBasNCE' 

It is hardly nece&sary m say to an audience of Librarians that, 
having settled what you are going to take in and where you are going 
CO put it, almost the Erst thing you have to chink of wUI he what diey 
would call the * Accesdoning’ and, soon after, the Cataloguing of 

* The hm rerurns iadieaced the exiftenee oi Deputmenul Kecords (current 
and IB the ' limbo' phase) in ^99 placesi 
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Accriuk. Only it not work out io quite the same way in the 
case of Records. (Unsorted Documeow I will leave out of considera¬ 
tion for the moment because we do not now as a rule accept transfers 
in that state: our SorUng is thus largely coo/ined to a few outlying 
parts of the existing accumulations, such as the Writs of the medieval 
Couiu of Law, whi(di are still ‘in bulk'.) Archives being natural 
accumulatioas of related Documents, there should normally be, for 
us, no question of what is their right order. Each should have iis 
natural place in a File, Volume, Bundle or whatever may be the 
primary unit of aggregation; each File (ctc.y^'Pitce' is our 
general term for them—should amilarly have its place ready made 
for it in a CUus ; each Class in a Group: and those three elements— 
Puce, Class, Gro«p—-form the three parts of the 'Reference' by 
which it is known. Shelf-mark or Press-mark we do not use*: 
C. 0 . 5 /io-^e tench Piece in CU8s5of the C.O. Group—is C.O.5/10, 
and available by that reference, wherever it may be placed in the 
Repontory. All therefore chat we have to do primarily with a 
Transfer of Records (improvements in Labelling and Make-up may 
of course come laterf) is to insist that all pieces be numbered and 
accompanied by a numbered list: and, when they arrive, to make a 
suliabie alteration in or addition to an existing compilation in which 
cbe contents of the Office are summarized. 

Ths Suumarv op Rscoans 

It is this compilation which is really the basis of the whole of 
our work. It is a large Typescript, several copies of which are 
kept consiaotly up to date, in which are entered in alphabetical and 
oumerical order,t under Groups, all the Classes of Records we hold, 

* The ebiy two approa^s to an exception w (his rule are in the ease of 
Record* which are iheinidves io the nature of an Index to other Records and of 
Maps Of othes large Aonexures. hdexes, while recaJoing their uue refereoccs, 
are removed from (heir Classes and plaeed in a special bdn Room and given an 
Index Room number by which they are produced. Maps, Plant and the like are 
also removed when their safety requires it and numbered and stored separately. 
Any documenrs thus removed are replaced by ' dummies' showing their oew 
(aruJidal) locadon. 

t Ideady^nd closer liaison with Oepartenenrs is making it loereasingly 
pQssiblo-><he Record OSiee system in 6ese matters, which has reached in 

e ss of time an elaborate simplicity, should be ad^ed by a Department 
e (he transfer Is made. 

I The rwo orders do net always conform because new Gasses, when they 
are added, must naturally be given a lace number in the series: in such eases 
the alphabetical entry in the Summary lakes the forn) of a c/osa reference to 
iJ>e numerical 
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with their abbreviiced tides (C.O.5, for instance, which i died above, 
is in fuB " Colonial Office. America end West Indies ”•) the number 
of pieces each contains, its covering dates and (in manuscript) its 
location in the Repository. On the order o£ the Sununary are based 
the order in which Classes Egute in the ofEdal' Guide '; the order 
(so far as posable) of the Records on the shelves and of the Indexes 
in the Search Rooms; and the order of various General Indexes such 
as those of Means of Reference, of Photographs made, of Productions 
and of Repairs. Ics wartime edidon showed the whereabouts of 
every class or portions of a class in dghc di^ent Repositories: 
and the Classes, as we have said, number at present well over 3,000. 

Lists —the detailed sequels to the Summary—are, in Record Office 
practice, a bare enumeradon of the distinguishing character of each 
piece (very generally its date) and its individual number in the Class: 
in the example clt^ above, for instance, the List will tell you that 
C.O.5/XO is the volume of Correspondence for 1710-52 relating to 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. But there is 
also in every Strong Room a ' Block List' which shows the Press 
in which each Class is located. 

Between them, Summary, Lists and Bloe!^ Lists constitute the 
minimum requirements alike for the Checking and for the Produc- 
tiofi of Records. Now what of the way in which they are bestowed 
in the Strong Rooms ? 

' PaCKIHO : AND A LITTLE ABOUT LABELLING 

There would be obvious conveniences (perhaps even more for an 
Archivist than for a Librarian: for Records do assume such odd 
shapes) in packing according to size and proportions: some classes 
in fact, such as the monstrous Plea Rolls, do have to have special 
accommodation and there must always be individual special oases . 
Similarly there would be some obvious advanuges in placing the 
Classes which are least in demand (regardless of the Groups to which 
they belong^in the most inaccessible parts of our very large building: 

* The use of leuess 10 deoMe Groups and Numbers bstead of the names of 
Classes is purely a labour-siTiDg and space^viog device, primarily inieoded 
for the writing of tickets and prindng of labels. When quoting or citing a 
Record suidenis are advised to follow our Office practice; which is to give its 
full tide wish the abbreviated reference in brackets, ihu»~‘Treaswy. If^Lertert 
(T.l)->uoless we have occasloa to meodon the same class a large Dumber of 
times; when the shorter form may be used after the Erse dtadoB. 
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and here again spcziAi casts mu« be allowed for. On ihc whole, 
however, our rule is lo follow in packing ihc numerical order of 
Pieces wichin a Class and the numerical order of classes wichin a 
Group. The reason for this is of course lo ^plify checking and 
prodwtion. In theory the Attendant called upon to produce for 
motion a angle piece out of any of our Classes of Records, goes 
first to the ‘Summary * to find which of the 140 Strong Rooms he 
must visic and, arrived there, consults the ‘ Block List' to find upon 
whi^ of the 400500 shelves in the room his Piece is located. 
Actually he generally knows from memory ir. which room, or senes 
of adjacent rooms, die Group in question is located and can tell by 
looking at the shelves roughly where the Class he wants will be: his 
eye rests, 6 m instance, on C-O-75 and he knows that he must work 
backwards to find C.O-5. (The Presses arc numbered, though these 
numbers do not figure on the Records: and thdr numbering follows 
' the same order in every room.) 

Our system of Reference and Produedon always reminds me of 
the electric ttlephone; which sdcndficalJy speaking (wc used to be 
told) would not work, but in pracuce did. It is aided a good deal 
by a careful system of LabeUing which use^ wherever posable, a 
pasted^n label for each of the tluee parts of the Reference: the first 
two (printed in scarlet) being placed at the head of the back of the 
volume, file, box, etc., and the third (in black) at the foot. Supple¬ 
mentary labels in distinctive colours and shapes—such as the green 
one that proclaims a Record ‘Unfit for Production *^-wc use to a 
considerable extent: but there is not space to detail them here. 

Three things stand out as the result of a good deal of expericcent 
and experience in packing during the last twenty years. The first 
is that with the exercise of a liede ingenuity in the adjustment of 
shelves, use of suppiementaxy shelves and » forth (by the way, it is 
absolutely essential that shelves should be very eanly ^justable* and 
interchangeable), the packing of pieces of varying size and shape in 
their numencal order need not be very uneconomical. The second 
is chat it is possible to be too economical in packing :* too exact a 
fitting, for Qf a series of books between shelves is so bad for 

air<irculation and for binding and boxes that it is not worth while. 
The third is that a homogeneous system of LaMling is invaluable. 

* PreedesUy the whole system of our ' bearers * for shelves has been altered 
for this ressoB during the ^ast rweocy years. Uniform shdving u betweeo 
rooms we eannot <alar 1 } artain, except when racking a new room. 
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A final test of the system 1 have described is chat having evacuated 
half the contents of the OfBce during the war, and displaced much 
of the remainder, we could chink of nothing better, when peace broke 
out, than m put everything back as it had been before: and chat the 
operation, even though angle Classes had to be gathered together 
from scattered Repositories, proved unexpectedly easy. Since the 
officer who carried out these vast moves was not the officer who 
designed the system of Packing, the evidence may be coodderedgood: 
and we may turn to another, but closely related, quesdon. 

Mak«-U? 

This topic is one upon which a great deal might be written ; 
because Archives being so varied as they are (especially old ones) in 
size, shape and material there muse necessarily have been within the 
experience of anyone who has been in charge of work of this kind ar 
the Public Record Office a vast amount of hoc devising of an inter¬ 
esting and even amusing kind. The invention, for example, of a 
suitable makc'up for a Map thirty feet long, or a Document carrying 
the Seals of poo persons, cannot fail to be of some interest to fdlow 
technicians; and even problems less exacting chan these have their 
appeal: but we have not the space co consider them in detail here.* 
On the other hand it may be worth while to ser down three principles 
which, after some years of conscious analysis, we have concluded co 
be the absolute essentials: with some broad indication of the ways in 
which they work out in practice and the statement of one major 
factor which conditions all our work. 

The Erst principle is the obvious one that the safe survival of the 
Document in its integrity over'iides all other conaderations—not 
only ordinary ones of appearance, convenience or comparative cost, 
but those resulting from the application of other principles: if it 
comes CO a conliict of principles this one must win. The second is 
that the imer-rcladons of I^umcnts which are Archives being so 
important as I have described, anything which might bear on that 
subject—even mere contiguity, much more any form of make-up 
which attaches one Document to another—is pan of the evidence 

• A good txiioy the special aseibodi of make-up worked out ia recent 
years at me kecord Office—for msunce those used fo ifie employmeot of Boses 
and Folders, io guarding ard Fling Lootc Foperv, in packing Map/ and Large 
Docvmenu. wo in protcetuig those described & my Monuoi of 

Archive Administration (second edidon, 1937). 
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ih«y have to offer and must be kept In being. The third is that the 
consuitatioo o£ Archives for the purposes of research being the reason 
for which money is spent on conserving them, faciUtation of their 
use must be (once their material and moral safety is assured) the 
Archivis’s primary concern. 

Succeed 4n reconciling those three principles with each other and 
with circumstances and you have solved your problem. 

Of the surrounding circumstances which complicate the problem 
with difficulties of staff, finance and so forth, one, in the case of the 
Public Record Office, is predominant—the governing factor of which 
I spoke: BULK. The effect of the fact that in our case the Doctsments 
to be dealt with number many millions, upon the organization of 
operations which can only be done at the average rate of-—— 
fifty documents an hour, is a simple calculation which produces 
staggering results: take only one million and you have in any one 
operation a total of at least ten years* work for one man: take the 
conienrs of the Office and you may probably multiply your one mao 
by fifty: think of the number of quite aimplc processes which you 
might like to prescribe as applicable (in the light of experience or of 
some new discovery) to the 'whole of the Public Records, or even to a 
substantial portion of them—some new and desirable methods of 
numbering or stamping, or fumigating, or card-indexing, or enclosing 
in a folder—and you will get an even more devastadngly impos»ble 
total. Of course not all the processes I am chinking of are applicable 
to individual Ifocuments: and if yw calculate in terms of ' pieces * 
containing each two or three hundred Documents your total is very 
sensibly diminisbed. On the other hand, many of the operations 
to be performed in such cases (guarding and filing loose papers, for 
instance, or even boxing in folders) are not of a nature to be done 
at the rate of fifty an hour or even fifty a day: which redresses the 
balance again. 

The first thing, then, that we have had to recognize In practice is 
that there is a considerable number of processes that, ideally, we 
should like to apply generally to the Public Records, or large tracts 
of them, which we must resign ourselves to applying only in certain 
Classes, or applying only to individual pieces as they are called for 
in dte Search Rooms or otherwise come to notice^ or even (where the 
process is merely desirable, not absolutely essential for safety) not 
applying at all until some dare uo^cified—probably the Greek 
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Kalends. This conclusion is tcinforced by the reflecdoo that our 
bul)t is not even static: it is being increased coadnaally^<nd 
increased, under modern conditions, at a much greater rate chan 
fermerly^by accruals: and although a certain amount oi this addU 
tional business can be, and is, met by closer Liaison with DepaitmenU 
(whereby some of the extra work which would otherwise be incum¬ 
bent Oft us is done in the parent Department before transfer) the 
extent of this relief is limited. 

Another thing we have had to recognize is the predoounant 
necessity for economy. Economy in quality of matenaJ, or in work- 
manship, is generally bad policy because we want to be reasonably 
sure chat a job once done can be put out of our heads and will not 
have to be done again: but economy in effort is, in view of the magni¬ 
tude of our cask, essential. Given, therefore, two possible methods 
of make^ip, chat one is preferable which can be applied with the least 
amount of labour and particularly labour on the part of our own 
strictly limited staff. In this connection we have ratber specialized 
in devising forms of make-Uf^-leather-board boxes, ready'made file 
boards, cloth-covered box-cases for lim[«overed books and so forth 
—which, could be manufactured in large quantities by commercial 
firms outside the Ofiice to our own specifications ; these last being 
specially designed to counteract the inferior standard of efficiency 
that usually results from substituting machine for hand working. 
Curiously enough (but very, happily) this preference for rapidity and 
quantity of output, discreetly exercised, has not been found to cU^ 
wirh considerations of convenience in consultation, strength or even 
economy in price: our adoption, for example, of a system of guarding 
and filing loose papers results In a unit which, while much more 
rapidly produced (our main object), is also mechanically much 
stronger,* safer, not less easy to use and cheaper than the conventional 
bound volume: and I am glad to say two large Departments, which 
formerly boimd their papers before transferring to us, have recently 
decided to copy our system. 

The methods Z have been indicating apply, of course, very largely to 
modern Documents where there is little more in the originaJ make up 
than (at most) a filing case and a string, the preservation of whi^ 
produces 00 problem. Remain the caaes where there is an original 
make-up of some pretensions or (even more difficult) an ancient 
make-up superseding the original- Our general rule here is that the 
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ongioal form, uolcss it iDterfercs with the safety of the Documents, 
must be reproduced (with, of course, due indications of its naodernity) 
and sufficient specimens of the material aod method of the inter¬ 
mediate stage preserved with itj the method of speamens is also 
adopted if considetadoas of safety preclude reproduedon of the 
original. I fear I am allowing a favourite topic lo run away with 
me; but perhaps 2 may allow myself one concrete uample. About 
1923, when the first General Survey of the whole of the Public 
Records from the point of view of r^>air was being made, I was a 
good deal troubled to find that practically the whole of the classes of 
/fdmtfflisyLogr(a,ooovolumes)hadtol>cset down as urgently need¬ 
ing treatment on account of advanced decay in the bindings and 
progressive deterioration of the contents: a binding problem which 
was pracdcaliy insoluble. What had happened was that someone 
had brought loged^r in each case, on no discoverable system, half 
a dozen or so of slim paper*covered books and bound them (most 
unsuitably ; for they were of every conceivable variety of size} as 
volumes in leather more impregnated with free sulphuric acid than 
any it has been my misfortune to meet in a long experience. The 
apparendy haphazard arrangement we could not almr—for it 
might after all have a meaning—but we broke the volumes up into 
their original limp-covered constituents and enclosed these (with 
the old end-papers, the leather letteriog-pleces aod the anchor 
stamps from the sides) in cloth*covered cases which were made for 
us in thousands, in varying sizes, outside the OlEce to a speciii* 
cation of our own derigned to defeat the maligoant quality of 
contractors’ glue. The sewing of the small books was done by 
imported women’s labour, the work of our own staA being con* 
Ened to the break-up of the old volumes, the insertion in boxes, 
Ubelliog and supervision : and within a few years the impossible 
had been accom^^shed. 

But I am trespassing on ray next section. 

Ripaisjhg 

Hero again is a subject which deserves a treatise, though a good 
deal of what might be said on the question of principle has been stated 
already in the preceding section. Our governing rule is so far as 
posable to add nothing to the Document which was not there origin* 
ally and rake nothing away which was. In practice this means that 
when, as frequently happens, we must break this rule for the sake of 
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th€ safey of th« Document, either the work itself or an added note 
muat make clear what has been done ; that anything which is missing 
from the documeoc is supplied, $0 far as possible, with mattrial of the 
same make and quality (we use, ior instance, a hand-made Unen* 
rag p^per); that no part of the Document itself may be destroyed i 
and that at least soffidenc specimens of every part of the old makC'Up 
including all letters, numbers or marks upon it) must be retained 
and, if possible, en^xxlied in the new. In the matter both of methods 
and materials we are frankly (some would cell you, excessively) coC' 
servadve ; because of the difficulty, or impossibility, of undoing an 
operation once performed and of a disuusi, confirmed by much 
experience, of laboratory tests: when lamination between sheets of 
acetate foil has been practised for thirty years and more without sign 
of deterioradon in the foil it will be enough (we feel) for us to 
think of adopting that process: meanwhile we acknowledge and 
envy its rapidity and cheapness and are indebted to our American 
colleagues for carrying out those tests by which (it may be) we shall 
some day be convinced. 

As to our Methods *—they are nearly all of out own Invention 
though we have borrowed wherever wc coxild; the use of silk gauxe, 
for instance, from Italy and, for the moulding and repair of ^ala, a 
little from several countries. Our Staff we prefer to train ourselves, 
generally selecting men who are found to have an aptitude from the 
Attendants who look after Students in the Search Rooms and super* 
vise production in the Repoatory: there is not any parallel work 
elsewhere from which trained men could be recruitei though we 
find the value of having one or two skilled in other kinds of crafts 
manship such as metaUwork or carpentry. Supervidon—though 
much experience gives our Repairers a great technical ability—is 
necessarily in the hands of an Assistant Keeper because in a large 
number of cases the question of what may or may not be done in 
repair depends on an ability to read the Ciocument and understand 
its admioistradve sigaliicance. 

The last remark applies also to a branch of the work whose impor* 
caace really merits a separate section—the Binding. In this case 
previous training outside the Office is dearable, indeed almost 
essential: though, in the general mechanization of the so-called 

♦ la Kwd Rs the actual processes employed, see agaic my Arefuve Adnwtu- 
trat$m ; also the descripooo of exhlbiB in a demoastradoa givea ia 1936, ut 
Bridsh Records Associadoa Froctedmgs, No. i. 
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biodiog trade, men with any real knowledge o£ true binding are 
increaangly difficult to find. Although we have discarded binding 
a a method of dealing with loose papers, there ate still (and probably 
will be for many years) numerous modern scries whose original 
malu*up (before they are written) is the book form and these have 
to be re- (and berter) bound from time to time: while in the case of 
the early Records, r^«ir*binding provides a constant series of indi¬ 
vidual problems (too individual for me to attempt to illustrate them 
here) which call for a mature of skill and inventiveness of a very high 
order. Only a man trained in high-class binding can attempt work 
of this kind but, on the other hand, one trained only in the conventions 
of library binding would find himself at sea and, undirected, might 
do great damage. Here again we have for many years benn very 
lucky and arc able to provide from our own stafiboth for special work 
and for the direction of Binders brought in from the Stationery Office 
for the more modern jobs: but the problem of succession is always 
with us. I have sometimes wonder^ (for the great Lforaries have, 
in the preservation and care of their historic bindings, problems akin 
TO ours) whether there is not room for the creation of a school of 
repair-binding upon which all could draw: on the basis of our 
experience at the Record Office, I would have the students taught a 
little joinery and saddlery as well. 


I pass to some brief desaipbon of a very laigc section of ffie 
ioternal aedvides of the Office—^chose which we include under the 
general tide of * Repository ’. One of them has already been noticed 
by aodciparion when 1 spoke of the ' Summary ’; which is the 
peculiar care of this section. 

PitooucriOK AND Cmecuno : 

WITH A WoilD ON STOCK-TARmO AND CtX^NINC 

I have already said by andcipadon something of the method of 
'producing ’ Records for inspection: but must add a few lines in 
description of the oif aniaation it requires. A very large and awk¬ 
wardly planned building (the Search Rooms are not central and the 
conscientious Victorian Gothic of the architecnire giv«s much 
unnecessary trouble) aggravates in this case the problem of Bulk ; 
there Is only one lift capable of taking a man and a truck; the 
Strong Room doors arc nearly all badly placed in relation to the 
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presses and ?he staircases Co the me22anines ioconvemeat—in short, 
the whole lay-out daces from a period before Repoacory struccuic had 
been considered is a special problem. Adminiscradoc inevitably 
suffers and envies its colleagues at Washington and elsewhere, owners 
of up'CO'dace Repositories. The method of production employed is 
itself straightforward—chat of the registered letter: that is to say, that 
there is a ngnature at each stage. The Floor Attendant who fetches 
the Document gives a receipt to the Strong Room (it replaces the 
Document on the shelf) 5 the Search Room Atrertdant gives a receipt 
to ‘ Floors * I rhe student gives a receipt to the Search Room Acten* 
dant: and, when the Document is returned, the process is reversed. 
The whole organization is controlled from an office near the Search 
Rooms. This system, involving the wntlng of a ticket and a pair of 
slips (not to mention an entry in the Search Room Register) for every 
Document produced, may sound elaborate but it is in fact a simpllh* 
cation of an older procedure and Is, incur view, die minimum required 
for safety: and the general adoption of the Abbreviated References 
already noticed has reduced the writing to a fraction of what it used 
to be. For the last fifteen years one set of the Production Slips, sorted 
into order of Classes, has been preserved as an Index to Search Room 
Productions: so at this point our writings contrive a double debt 
CO pay.* 

Actually the system, like that of the registered letter, is not 
(chough it ought to be) proof against accident: and when, owing to 
some small fault in procedure, misplacement does occur, the cost in 
time and labour of tracing a Document lost amid so vast a mass (even 
suppodog it to be success&l) is such as to make almost any alternative 
preferable. Before the war the annual total of Productions rose as 
high as 90,000 : and 400 represents a busy day’s work. 

An annual duty before the war of the Production staS—generally 
re-infbreed by the Repairers and Search Room Attendants—was the 
Stock-taking. It occupied a week during which Search Rooms were 
closed and the aim was to check the contents of every Strong Room 
against its ‘Block List The evacuation in the early years of the 
war and the return to normal In 1946 pcacdcally served the same end 

* I have descrti>cd Search Room Production which cofinitutes the balk of 
the work; other productioiis are co the same principle though the procedure 
difiers sligkdy. Documcots in the ' Index Room * already men^ned art 
produced direct by the Search Room Acuodaots. 
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—In fact served it in some ways more thoroughly: but the aoDuaJ 
check will probably be restored ia the near future. It is very valuable 
but (in view of the mileage of shelving already mentioned) very 
laborious practice. 

One other duty which falls upon the ‘ Repository ’ division of 
the D^artxnent is the organisation necessary to enable the OfHce 
cleaning scat! to operate vacuum cleaners (not nearly so often as we 
should like: but the bulk of the Records and the smallness of the 
stafl arc once more our trouble) and—a much more difficult thing— 
the Ministry of Works to clean and paint regularly a proportion of 
the Strong Rooms. This last is a real problem for> apart from the 
labour of iDan*handling two or three hundred tons of Documents, 
with all due precaunons to preserve their order and so forth, it 
involves, or should involve, the moving every year of the contents of 
a dozen Strong Rooms aod^^rua of the problem—their bestowal 
elsewhere. Our system of References makes it generally uxmecessary 
that they should go back into the same rooms; but to condua the 
operadoD at all means that one muse have a certain quantity^'Should 
have at lean eight—of the Strong Rooms always empty aod eon* 
veaientJy disnibuted. We have not, in my recollection, ever had 
anything of the kind except immediately after the war; and 1 must 
not space to describe the ingenious shifts by which, in the years 
before 1939, we did in fact manage to paint annually a dozen rooms. 
Cleanliness and movement are necessitica for our Records and large 
new buildings, we kca^w, difficult to come by at the best of tunes: 
otherwise it might not be easy to justify the expenditure of time and 
labour which the mere organization of this side of our work requires. 


So far Safe'gmrding : we come now to the second part of our 
lark, that of making the Public Records sufoilable to the Public, by 
means of Search Rooms, Publkadon, Reproduction and EzhiNdon. 

Thb Ssarck Roous 

The most obvious way of making Documents available is to 
provide Students' Rooms; with the necessary accompaniment of 
staif to produce the Records and of lists. Indexes and Books of 
Reference. Hie Record Office has three Search Rooms which have 
recently taken on officially their old informal 
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The Round Room (acnully Ic a highly Gothic dodecagon) 
provides for all ‘ literary ’ searches; and can accommodate nearly 
fifty Students at a time, each with an individually controlled lamp : 
natural lighting is from overhead. During the last thirty years it 
has worked out a system and provision of Lists, etc., which enable 
the conscientious Student to do, if he wishes, aU his work for himself. 
He has the printed official ' Guide' to introduce him to the Records; 
he has the Summary already mentioned to tell him exactly what 
there are in each Group and a Catalogue of 'Means of Reference, 
arranged in the order of the Suounary, to show him what Indexes, 
Lists, etc., there are for each Class and where, in the three Search 
Rooms or the Index Room, they will be found: he has, for every 
Group, manuscript, typescript or printed Class Lists to give him the 
references to individual pieces ; and he has all the Offieud Fubliea- 
rions of Records (of which more later) and a laige number of 
Manuscript Indexes, etc. Actually, however, he very often cakes 
the easier course of asking the Assistant Keeper in charge of the 
room or one of the Attendants to put him on the Crack, at least in the 
inidal stages of his search. In addition to the above, the Student 
will find in the Round Room a Card Index to Public Records printed 
in full, a considerable selection of the volumes in which Public 
Records have been pubbshed privately, and all the more ordinary 
Reference Bcol(s for Chronology, Languages, and so forth. 

The Long Room, with a similar but not so comprehensive pro- 
vidon, accommodates Searchers who come to see Documents for a 
legal puipose, paying fees, and Students who have special permits to 
see Documents not ordinarily open to Public Inspection; it ukea 
orders for Office Copies and Photographic ReproductioQs, of which 
we shall have to speak later: and it is charged with the very consider* 
able business of the Requisidons for Documents which depositing 
Deparimencs may from lime to dme require to have temporarily 
restored to them for current use. The South Room (formerly the 
Government Search Room) takes any overflow from the other two 
and accoDimodates special cases—Students inspecting very large or 
very fragile Documents and so forth: it does not produce. The 
Canadian Government has for many years had specie facilities here 
or in the Long Room for the preparadon of a vast Card Index of 
Records relating to Canada. 

In addioon to the above work, a large part of the business of 
answering Inquiries received by Post \i done by the Search Room stafl, 
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Rules governing the induct of the Search Rooms, cbe admission 
of SrudenU and the fees payable are made from time to time by the 
Master of the Rolls and laid before Parliament. So far as the vast 
mass of Students is concerned, procedure is very easy: any British 
subject can obtain a Student's ricket upon an application signed by 
himself and some ' responsible person ’; and foreign students have 
only the addtcionai h^rma]ity of an iocroduedon throu^ the Foreign 
Office. All Legal Documents are open to Public Inspection but a 
fee is payable (even by Students holding tickets) on those after a 
certain dace. Departmental Records (as has already been intimated) 
are *open' up to dates settled by the Department concerned in 
consultation with the Public Record OfHce: but one or two Depart¬ 
ments allow access only on ad hoc permit. The List of Holders of 
Students' Tickets is very much due for overhaul: a new scries of 
tickets has not been started for many years and at present over 8,000 
names figure on the list The hours of opening are at present as 
they have been for many years (save during the war, when a restricted 
service was maintained) from io a.m. to 4.30 p.m. on ordinary week¬ 
days and from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Saturdays. 

PuaUCATlON 

Here, even more than in Administration, the Record Office 
inherits from the Committees and Commissions that preceded it 
After the first shock of discovering that a large amount of valuable 
public property and the valuable information it has to convey is lying 
neglected, the immediate tendency and the most easy and interesting 
plan (the same phenomenon may be observed in the case of ancient 
monuments) is to turn to publication. A series of Commissions and 
Committees were accordingly set up benveen 1742 and 1830 for 
printing Domesday, for printing the SiaK Papers, for printing the 
Parliament Roils and Journals : and it is the principal criticism of 
our immediate predecessor, the ' Record Commission not only 
that they took the same line, but that they took it without perhaps as 
much forethought as might have been both desirable and possible ; 
looking (as Maitland put it) down “ a long vista of Imperial Folios ” 
without any very clear idea of where it would lead then and with- 
out paying much attention to the un-reclaimed thickets on each 
side. 

To »mc extent Record Office publications were built upon the 
foundations thus provided ; and indeed it would have been difficult to 
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deny that such admirable productions (for example) as Chancery 
Enrolments edited by Sir Thomas Hardy ought to be continued or 
that the Stau Papers. Foreign, Domestic and Colonial, were well 
worthy of publication ; nor is it a very graceful or grateful part ro 
criticize the methods of one’s predecessors. The Record Office has 
produced since its inception something like a thousand volumes,* 
to the great benefit of Students, and there, it might be said, we should 
leave it: with a reference to the useful Lief Qf in which the Stationery 
Ofiice classifies these and previous Record publications. On the 
other hand, looking back with the advantage of a hundred years of 
accumulated experience, one can discern a certain failure to view the 
problem as a whole ; to realize a vasuiess (an inereadng vaseness, too) 
which could not be dealt with by way of' straight ’ publication; and 
m particular, to hold the balance fairly between the various categories 
of Records and Interests. Moreover, two modern invendon^— 
Typescript in its most recent developments and Microphotography 
—have altered profoundly the lines upon which the needs of Students 
are supplied. The present period of reconstruction—the first oppor¬ 
tunity we have had since our centenary—makes it therefore desirable 
as w^ as opportune to review our policy, endeavour pt fill gaps and 
perhaps institute some new forms as well as new scries of Publica¬ 
tions. It is with this reviewing and planning that we are at present 
pre-occupied; and It is with this accordingly that 1 shall deal in the 
brief remains of this section : leaving the Student to pursue the past 
publications of the Odtee in detail in the Stationery Office List 
already cited. 

In the first place, then, it is the policy of the Department to con* 
fine its publications to the Documents under its own charge—and, 
incidently, not to increase the latter by means of 'Transcripts’ 
made elsewhere. The ‘ Rolls’scries published by the Department 
between 1858 and rpri, in so ^ as it consisted (95 per cent) of 
Chronicles, Year Bool(s and so forth preserved elsewhere, was from 
this point of view, a mistake: and the same must be said of the 
Vatican and other Calendars drawn from foreign Archives. This is 
not to say that they are not valuable—some of them (the Vatican series 
and the Chronicles) might almost be called indispensable aids to the 
Historian; but they are not part of the work the Record Office was 

• Ifidudicg ^31 volofzies of die 'Calendar' cype, 5$ of (he Lists end 
Indexes and 254 Chronicles and hiemoritds. 

t Now known as Sectional List 24. 
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stt up to perform ; and to produce them, with the sca^T and other 
resources at its disposal, has meant neglect of equally valuable material 
ia iu own keepings—to go no further*, the six great medieval classes of 
Exchetjuer Records at present untouched. 

In the second place, experience has shown, and indeed it Is only 
logical on any straightforward interpretation of our duty of making 
available the Documents in our charge, that pubUntloo of selectioru 
is, for us. a mistake: what is required is that we should deal with the 
Records class by class and, having dealt, put rhose classes behind us 
and go on to fresh woods. The method of dealing may of course 
vary in elaboration with clrcumstaiKCs: it is even perfectly possible, 
as was pointed out many years ago,* to combine mote than one 
method in dealing with di^erent parts of a single class: and 
that brings me to a third consideradon, that of the different 
possible Mechods of fuHication: taken specially in relation to the 
modern development of typescript and photography mentioned 
above. 

There arc five recognized methods of publication (aix if you 
include a full literal translation; but that we do not use): the Tran- 
fcript, which gives a full text in the language of the original; the 
Calendar, which gives a full prdcis in English, intended to dispense 
most students from consultation of the original; the Des<riptit>e Usi, 
which eodeavoun to give without detail a general iadicadon of the 
contencsof the Document; die List, as vve have already described it; 
and 6e Index. Without going i oto the possibility of rub*variedes of 
these, such as the Calendar in the language of the odgiDal, we may 
add one more posabiliq^the Invensory, which gives a full descrip* 
tion of the contents of a class, Its numbers, covering dates and so 
forth, but without particularizing individual pieces. The Depart* 
ment has published all the first five forms, at first as Appendices 
to the Annual Report/ made, in accordance with the Act, by 
the Deputy Keeper but now for many years separately in two great 
series known geaericaliy as Calendars (which includes the Tran- 
scripfs) and Lists and Indexes. The Report itself has been presented 
since rpaa ia typescript. Other publications arc the Chronicles 
and Memorials (the 'Rolls Series') and the Schedules already 
mentioned, editions of the Museum Caw/ogwe (die latest, just 

• In the report of s Comnurwe on Edidng pubUsbed (j«s) in No. 7 ed 
the Bulletin of rhe (nsdtuee of Hitcoried Research. ' 
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i&sued> in a new form and format) and four editions of lEe 
Guide to the Manuicripts preserved in the Public Record Office; 
this last being the nearest we have come to using the ‘Inventory * 
form. 

Four questions are principally exercising our minds at present 
and have been the subject recently of discussion with a Consultative 
Committee of Historians drawn from all the Universidcs. They 
are the cose of our volumes (which may now run up to four guineas); 
the comparative slowness of produedon (the extreme case is that of the 
Calendar of State Papers Foreign which in forty years has only 
covered, in eleven volumes, eight years of the reign of Elizabeth); 
the gaps in our produedon (I have instanced already the medieval 
Exchequer series but the absence of publications is much more nodco 
able, if not more important, when we come to modern Records); 
and the question whether modern inventions and modern transport 
should not suggest some changes of policy in the matter both of 
form and of disiribudon. 

* How far we shall succeed in dealing with any or all of these 
problems I must not here attempt to predict: shortness of stall, 
Enancial restriction and the general difficulty of getting printing 
done combine to make the present, unavoidably, a very bad time for 
work such as ours. I can only say that the problems are being 
aedvely examined and that some of the proposals made are actually 
in hand: the Deputy Keeper’s Report will once more be primed this 
year; changes in the fbemac of our volumes have been arranged 
for, which will not only mean, 2 hope, considerable typographical 
improvements buc also effect economies ; certain changes of policy 
in regard to Introductions and Indexes have been agreed which 
should shorten the space occupied by the ffisc and the time taken • 
over both; the possibility of supplementing the staff with more 
externa] Editors is being examined; Eve series of Exchequer 
Calendars have been planned (one is already in preparation together 
with an introductory volume) and their publicadon provided for; 
a new system has been d^ised for the State Papers Foreign 
(and perhaps for some other State Paper classes) which, while it 
will not dispense the Student from consuldng the originals, will 
at least give him a clear idea whether such consultation is necessary 
and should make it possible for the Editor to cover the ground 
much more quickly and economically ; and we are considering the 
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feasibility, iq cbe case of the more modern Record^ not only of 
using the ‘Descriptive List’ method but of making the results 
available in typescript in the great libraries instead of printing and 
pubbshing in the ordinary way.- Obviously the multiplication of 
Descriptive Lists would greatly facUiuie the increased use of Micro- 
photography : and that is, at present, perhaps the most pronusing 
line of development. 

Naturally these and other new arrangements cannot all take 
form immediately: but in a few years, if external conditions do not 
interfere, they should begin to bear fruit. The policy is a long*term 
one: but that, in the case of scries so long and a bulk so vast as chose 
we have to deal with, is inevitable. 


Pmotooraphic RsraonucTxoN 

The possible use of the camera, particularly in combination with 
special lighting systems, to reveal what is not perceptible co ordinary 
vision ill a Manuscript is ruiurally one which we have always in 
mind: indeed the present heads of the French and the English 
National Archives were conferring on diis subject at the Paris Surtt^ 
twenty-five years ago. But nunutc iospcccion of a single poinc in a 
single Document is a reJadvely small and unimportant part of our 
work because the vast majority of students of Records are concerned 
rather to read with reasonable speed through condderablc senes and 
have no occasion to look for palimpsests or study die minutiae of 
stroke-formadon in individual letters. For us the normal uses of 
phomgraphy are two *. to provide in a pictorial form a$ nearly as 
possiUe all that cbe eye would see in a Document or Seal, for the 
benefit of a reader who cannot come to the Ofiice or for reproduction 
« io a book; and to furnish the distant student with rough but 
sufEclently readable reproduedoos in large numbers at a cheap rate. 
To be fully effeedve, the race for certain types must be so cheap chat 
(he Student can still afiord to order quantities of reproductions from 
series of which there is no detailed index, even though he knows that 
a high proportion may prove on examinadon to have oo value for his 
purpose. The preparation of Descripdve Usts described above will 
decrease materially the proportion of such unwanted reproductions 
in many ord^s but there must always be numerous Classes for which 
no Lists are available: here again the mere bulk of the Public Records 
is a dominant factor. 
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The lirst of the rcquixements I have named U mec by ordinary 
(* Soil ’) photography in all its foEms» the second either by reproduc¬ 
tions of the ’ Photostat ’ type (reversed negatives made direct on to 
sen sitized paper) or by Microphotography. The story of the employ¬ 
ment of these processes at the Public Record Office is a long one: 
but, briefly, it has always been, till very recently, achieved by means of 
external experts working under offidal supervision, which nacurally 
increased the cost to the Student considerably, unless he could import 
and operate bis own apparatus.* The elaborate installations for 
photostat and, later, for microphotographic work, were due originally 
lo the desire, first of the Canadi an G^ernment and later of the Library 
of Congress,+ to make comprehensive collections of reproductions of 
the Public Records specially interesting to students of their National 
History or even (in the case of the United States) students working 
in that country upon other subjects for which English Records were 
required. The microphotographic work began on an intensive 
scale during the war at the instance of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Library of Congress, the work being 
carried on by members of our Repairing staff both by day and 
(In the intervals of A.R.P.' work) by night. Ac the same time the 
operation of the photostat machine was taken over by the Depart¬ 
ment and the use of photostadc copies for legal purposes was officially 
sanctioned. 

The whole supply of photographic material of every kind has 
now become part of the official work of the Department; and while 
development of still photography must be regarded at present as in 
its early stages, that of the other two varieties has reached a high 
level, though embarrassed by a flattering increase in demands. Not 
to go into detail over questions of procedure in such matters as the 
control of copyright, the principles on which the work is organized 
may be stated in three sentences. First, our aim is to produce as 
nearly as possible in the case of photostat and microphotography, and 
absolutely (except for the actual colour) in the case of ‘ stills *, all 
that die eye can see, a consideration which affects materially the speed 
of production and to some extent the quesdon of the processes used: 
we are not primarily concerned to produce an agreeable picture. 

* The earliest work of this type was does by means of an ordinary camera 
with a prism artachmenc. 

t More recently still the Governixient of Australia has embarked on a like 
^ect 
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N«3rt« ^ce the piovidon o£ photographs is regarded as aj) exteosion 
of the fadliocs offered by the Search Rooms» they must be charged 
to the public as nearly as possible at cost price. Pmally> the ph<^ 
graphus should, in our view, be men trained in the handling of 
E)ocuments and can therefore best be recruited from the Repairers; 
with supervidon, once again, by an Assistant Keeper because adequate 
checking of the work normally implies reading.* 

Of the supply of reproductions along more popular lines> In con* 
nexion with the Museum, we have only made a beginning: but 
we aim at producing uldmately at least a large series of post-card 
facamiles; and more ambitious plans may foUow. 


Exhibition 

The early history of the Museum housed on the site of the 
old Rolls Chapel has been given in a nock preihted to the new 
* Catalogue * which appeared very recently, and need not be repeated 
here; but a word must be said of the modern developments in its 
scope. For a number of years now it has aspired to do a good deal 
more than to satisfy a laudable but rather vague curiosity on the part 
of the general public in regard to the more spectacular contents of 
the Office, such ai Domesday, the Log of the 'Victory* or the 
' Scrap of Paper': it has catered increasingly for organize! parlies 
of ail kinds, including many from schools, which are encouraged to 
come at times when the Museum is not normally open and are person* 
ally conducted by an Assistant Keeper. This service seems to be 

* There is one other aspect of {^wto^rapi^ upoo whieb I have net dwelt 
but which must have a In coetcIuflOOt if'cnlf by way of foouiote. It is 
that of the photographs made by other people—the posubulry of photogAphic 
laaierials, and espe^iy Bucropbotognpuie Alms, figuring tficmselves as 
Records->-aad this gives tix to two cooaderadons First there is a recurrent 
suggesdoo that, for the sake of eeooomy, Records should be microphoiographed 
and the film preserved in lieu of the paper.' That is a suggestion which 
Archivina will probably always oppose on the ground of the inevitable possi* 
bill7 of error or diminutioa Ctf informadon in such ardfidally made 
' Records *: they must certainly of^se it at present because there is no proof 
of the petmanent quality of any land of film. The second coniideradoB is 
amply that tome Departments Ming ronceroed officially In the production of 
visual or sound reeomings, we cannot escape the neeesaty of preserving 
as original and genuine Archives. Our Inspecting Officers have already had 
to deal with some classes of this kind and the speciiu problems of their uliurute 
storage and use in the Record OAee are beginning to exercise our minds: here 
again we shall no doubt have something to learn from the experience of oux 
cdlesgues in America and elsewhere. 
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much aud iiicrea»ngly appreciated and we are it the moment arrang* 
ing an extension of it in the shape of a special exhi^uon (illustrating 
the history of a particular county) fisr a special party. There is no 
doubt about the desirablUty of such a provision and little, 1 think, of 
its probable popularity: the only difEculdes are chose of finding die 
stair and time to make the necessary preparations for it and (sdll 
more) finding the room in which to bouse it- 

A large proportion of the ' pe r manent ’ exhibits arc now so well 
known chat we found It very difficult when revising the Catalogue to 
select many which could be withdrawn without much risk of dis* 
appointment to visitors: but for some dme it has been our habit to 
reserve two or three cases for temporary exhibits 10 illustrate (for 
instance) some aoniversary. An extendon of this has now been 
made possible in the shape of a small adjacent room which has been 
sec aside for permanent Museum use and fitted with cases, This 
will be devoted as a rule to special exhlbidons, suitably catalogued: 
which will be open for perhaps six months and in which some 
feature of the main exhibition will be expanded. For example, the 
permanent cases show two or three out of the large number of 
Treaties of all dates (about 5}000) which are preserved in the Office; 
and in the opening display in the new room, which it is hoped to have 
ready by early summer, about fifty more of these will be set out; 
giving something like a representative, chough still small, selection 
from these very rich classes. 

The Museum was cleaned and reopened as soon as possible after 
the war and to some extent rcKirganized: but the up^conlate casing 
and lighting which it badly needs are awaidng happier times. 

The Library 

A specialized library is an obvious requirement for many ddes 
of the work I have been describing and some mendon of that of the 
Public Record Office is obviously called for in tbc present connexion. 
Our library is based on a heritage from the old State Paper Office, 
the Record Commisnon and one or two other sources, but has been 
for many years systematically increased along certain lines: nondily 
(for obvious reasons) along those of general English History, 
Family and Local History and Topography: widi an adequate 
represenudon of such subjects as Law and ^onomic History and 
of technical works concerning not only Palaeography, Diplomatic 
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and Archive Science, but also ocher deparCmcnuof Saeniific Rcseaich 
SQ far as these couch Archive work. It has at present about 55,000 

volumes. , , , , 

The Search Rooms, which, as we have noicd, have an indepen¬ 
dent provision of essential Reference Books of th«r own in addition 
CO some thousands of manuscript Indexes, etc , oaasionany, in special 
cases, borrow books from the Library for the benefit of Students: and 
a few persons not members of the Staff have the special privilege ot 
using it: but it is not a public library. Difficulties of space and 
staff would alone be sufficient w forbid that. It is a quesdon, how¬ 
ever, whether plans for the forure should not include an effort to 
make the collection upon Archive Sdence, especially in respect of 
foreign publications, a really comprehensive one and to open this as 
a specialist library of the subjea (no such collection exists at present 
anywhere in England) to Students interested. 

TkB SsCStTAXlAT ANP StaPP 

The work of the Secretariat need not be particularized here : it is 
enough to say ihat, besides being primarily responsible for ail Corrci- 
ffond^nce, it covers all questions of EitabUshment and AenunMg ; 
and in general co<tfdinatcs the work of all the active secdons of the 
Department which have now been described. 

To meet ihe man power requirements of these sections, includ¬ 
ing all reccni developments and in particular the work at ‘ Out' 
Rcposiiorics, the Deputy Keeper disposes at present of a total suff of 
less than 150 of all grades: 21 Assistant Keepers, including a Principal 
Assistant Keeper and 5 Direemrs of Sections; 13 of the Executive 
Grade; n of the Clerical (including Typists); i Office Keeper (the 
"SuperiDtecdcDi’'); 47 Attendants and Repairers ; and 35 Porter 
Messengers, Cleaners, etc. Two of these Grades—the Assistant 
Keepers and the Attendant and Repairers—are not ‘Treasury’ 
Classes. ' 

With so small an establishment it is inevitable that the Sexxior 
Officers should be called upon to undertake any or all of the branches 
of the Office work. Though, naturally, individuals tend to specialize 
upon branches which interest them personally, we cannot afford the 
luxury of the pure s^alisi: all must be capable of everything, 
the expert upon the medieval Exchequer turning if necessary to 
administradvc work on the Records of Modern Departments or to 
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the superviaon of Ropairs. For one aspect of the work, howevor, 
they have in the paai been supplemented by the employment of 
external Editors: and as 1 have iodicated> we are planning at present 
a modest extension of this along new lines. For the Asascant 
Keepers (who are recruited by spedal examination from University 
graduates) a good knowledge of Ladn is a stne <jua non (that 
language having continued in ofHcial use in Records till the eighteenth 
century) and this members of the * Executive' class do not as a rule 
possess: but there is a large and increasing amount of administrative 
work, and work on modern Records which make it probable that 
this class (a recent innovation at the Record OfEcc) will hgure more 
and more in our establishment. On the specialixed nature of the 
skilled work done by the Repairers and Binders, and the way in which 
this class is recruited, I have already commented : they also are not 
a ' Treasury ’ class: their work resembles most closely that of ‘ Paper 
Keepers * elsewhere, but with additions. 


PomcMPTs 

The above concludes our brief description of the work of the 
Department as it arises out of the Acts of 1B38 and 1877 and as it is 
concerned with the contents, present or future, of the Record Office: 
but to complete the picture, there are certain external activities and 
contacts to be mentioned. 

In the Erst place lepsladon has added two Neto Statutory VutUs 
in connexion with Records outside the Office. The first was the 
Amendment of 1924 to the Law of Property Act of 1922 which placed 
Manorial Records under the charge and superintendence of the 
Master of the Rolls ; without defining exactly what those Records 
were or what the Master of the Rolls should do with them. The 
then Master of the Rolls met this situation by creating a Manorial 
Committee, seated at the Record Office—actually it conrists in 
present praedee of a .Secretary (an Assistant Keeper) who, with a very 
small clerical staff, and consulting the Deputy Keeper and the Master 
of the Rolls when necessary, carries out the policy then laid down. 
This involves the roakkig and upkeep of a central Index of Manors 
and of known Manorial Records* and the administration of the 
Master of the Rolls' Regulations as 10 the custody of the latter either 
by their Owners (who are held in this respect to maintain the position 
* They are known si present in the esse of something like 13,000 Manors. 
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of Lord of the Manor) or by Ixcal Repoaitories, officer ' ^ 
nized ’ for the purpMO, w which they may be iran muted . a large 
pr^rt^ of th«e^a.i«. at present of PubHe Lxbrarus and the 

lUcords Departments of Local Auihorio^ Act 

The se^nd legislative addition was that made by ^ Tithe Act 
of I«6, which, in a wording copied from the ' 
men” made the fate of T«Ae Wr rtobrly ^ 

Master of the RoUs and the Public Record Office. Smee these 

^nmenu, in addition to the set in the 

don Commis^n. should east in copies m I"* 

and Parishes, and nnce the last-named prove often to have ^ lost 

or mislaid or neglected, and ance the Repons "*7 

be presumed to exist must number well over 

not a light one. Its exact working^ut has yet to be fully 

“Involves, in actual work at the Record Office, an organization 

similar to the Manorial. 

The second s« of external connecdons arc those due to a cermn 
amount of Wor{ which is incviubly undertaken though it 

lies oufjiJ^ Mtufcry terms of refersnee. The 
sample is furni^ed by the Historical MSS. CommtsJtcn which has 
been dosely connected with the Department dnee its bepomng m 
i 860 and his its headquarters in the Office: the Sccreery is a senu^r 
A^sunc Keeper who nowadays finds that its work gives him prac^ 
dcsOly full-time employment; and the Deputy Keeper is the Acoog 
CommisaoQcr. The Netiofjai Register cf Archives, a recent but 
very vigorous development (which is attached K> the Coc^saoi^ 
ihouBh it has a separate statf), has al» its quarts m the Oftcc. A 
third activity which comes under the same heading is the advice ^d 
practical help hi technical matters which during the last twenty-hve 
years it has become iocrcaangly customary for Local Authorities and 
private owners to obtain from the Depanmcni: in partic^ ^ is 
an officially supervised service of private repair work, undertaken by 
the Repairing staff out of office hours, which has assumed very Urge 
proportioas. 

A fourth activity which can hardly be s^d to have begun as yet, 
but which may assume large proportions, is in coonection with 
Sodalited Industries. The Records of the Commissions which are 
being set up for the conduct of these—and that means also the vast 
mass of Records of the private or semUprivace institutions which they 
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will iak« over—are not (it now been decided) Public Records 
within the meaning o£ the Act of 1838. On the other hand it has also 
been decided chat semi-officially they may properly consult and ask 
help from the PubLc Record perhaps in company with other 

interested bodies, as to the care and (hsposal of thdr Records: poten* 
dally, a large new activity for the Department. Another oiHcial 
connexion, parallel 10 that with the Historical MSS. Commission, will 
almost certainly come about if or when statutory provision is made 
for a public Inspecicrotd of PritfaU end Local Archives similar to 
chat which exists in so many foreign countries; a measure long 
desired and perhaps at the moment more near to realiaation chan it 
has ever been during the last fifty years. 

Finally, there are the Connexions which are definitely Vnofiiciai 
and in many cases personal: many Officers, for example, take extra' 
ofRdaJly a part, sometimes a very large one, in the work of Local and 
ocher Record-Printing Societies; and in many cases the Documents 
printed are Public Records; the work of the Pipe Roll and Selden 
Societies are outstanding examples. Apart from this there axe a 
number of bodies whose work is closely ^ied both by its nature and 
by personal relations to the Department. Most prominent, perhaps, 
is the British Records Association, whose President is the Master of 
the Rolls ex officio and one of its Vice-Presidents the Deputy Keeper; 

• and in the development of which since 1932 members of the Rmrd 
ORice staiT have throughout played a promioent part. The 
Association was largely responsible for the institution of the National 
Register of Archives, mentioried above, and for a related body 
stili in the uno^clal stage-^thc Master of the RolUs Archives 
Committee* i charged with the duty of trying to bring about that 
iegitiadon to create an Archives Inspectorate to which I referred 
in a preceding paragraph, and probably to give existing Local 
Authorities and other b^es new functions and respontibUities in 
regard to Records. 

The posabihties here are very far-reaching: and in any case 
prophecy is not a function of this lecture: but with the constantly 
developing work of the Public Record OiRce must be at least rem^- 
bered the parallel development of related activities outside 

* Most of (be Commicrees of the Bridih Records Associadoo meet oofiiiill7 
at the Record Office: as do also lb< Bhtub Comeunee for a Medieval Lw o 
Dictionary—anorhn body baviag dose personal reJatioas with the D^ortaseat 
the Coundl of the Caatemury ai^ York Sodety. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE PATENT OFFICE LIBRARY 

By F. W. Gbavew., F.L.A., Deputy Librarian 
Function and Hxstoby 

The Pateot Office Ubrary is t State public reference library of 
iodustrial art- The complete official dde of the Office, of which die 
library forim a part, is the Patent Office and Industrial Property 
Department of the Board of Trade. Industrial property, officially 
spealcing, covers the ideas and methods evolved in Industry, from the 
time of extraction, or harvesting, of the substances and fruits of the 
earth, until a mtnufacrured product reaches the consumer 5 the con¬ 
crete expression of these ideas and methods is seen in the buildings, 
plant and finished products of industry. The library is therefore 
concerned with agricultural and mineral products, in addidon to 
those more properly called industdal products, and in particular with 
the products ^ men's brains in producing them. For nearly a 
century the library of the Patent Office has ban engaged in collccdng 
and displa^ng the records of the activities and progress of industry, 
and occupies today a posidoo of great national and international 
importance as a library of technology and applied science. 

The Patent Office was established by the Patent Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1852, following the impetus given to Industry by the 
Great Exhibition of 1S51. Section 29 of this Act required the Com- 
misdoners of Patents to provide specifications of inventions, and 
records and procadings of the Office, fiir the inspection of the public, 
and it was in giving eifect to these requirements that the library was 
opened under its ofiginal name, "The Library of the Great Seal 
Patent Office." It is interesting to note that Seaion 30 of this same 
Act permitted the Commissioners to present copies of their publica- 
dons CO public libraries and museums. In a report of 1856 the 
Commissioners announced that complete secs of ail their publicadons 
had been presented to eighty-two libraries of Goveromenc offices, 
sears of learning and the principal towns of die United Kingdom, on 
condition that they were made open to the inspadon of the public 
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6 ^\y, and free of charge. The claim is made id this report that 
these gifts, in most czxs, bid the foundatioD of public free libraries 
where none previously existed, and led to the formation and exceonon 
of collections of works of technology in the libranes which housed 
them. The Patent Office with its library can therefore claim to be 
a pioneer in the held of free public libraries. 

the library was opened to the public on 5th March, 1855, and 
from its inception the Patent Commissioners set out co form a collec- 
tioD of records which would cover the whole field of industrial 
activity. The statutory obligation was to provide for public inspec* 
lion copies of all patents granted, but in their first report the Coid' 
misaoners announced chat they had established '* a public library of 
research within the Patent Office, to consist of the scientific and 
mechanical works of all nations From the beginning the printed 
specifications and other publicadoss of the Patent Office, together 
with similar collections obtained from the British Empire and foreign 
countries, have formed the backbone of the library; but, parallel 
with this, an endeavour has been made to build up a representative 
collecnon of books and periodicals covering the whole fidd of the 
subject matter of patents, and industrial property. Much of the 
credit for the pioneer work is due to Mr. Benner Woodcroft, F.R.S., 
Clerk to the Commissioners aod Superintendent of Publi canons, 
whose personal library of science and art was first lent, ? nd subse¬ 
quently purchased, to forpa the nucleus of the book collection. The 
opening of the library met a long-fdt need among profesriooal men, 
agents of foreign and provincial inventors, and practical mechanics 
and operatives. So great was the public response that, within a few 
years, the overcrowded conditions of the library were the subject of 
numerous complaints, including a memorial presented to the Com- 
missioners in 1862 by forty*sut users, led by a member of Parliament. 

The library began its existence in a long narrow passage under 
the Patent Office aod was popularly known as “The Drain Pipe 
The report of a Select Committee on the Patent Office Library aod 
Museum in 1864 described the library as litde better than a dark 
passage, in which there was scarcely standing room for readers. New 
rooms for the public library were opened in 1867' on the second floor 
of the Office, occupying a space 60 ft. by 49 ft., and finally, in 1903, 
the present building, occupying a site in the centre of the Office 
buildings, was opened. The building now in use covers an area 
of ft. x<x> ft. and is 50 ft. high. Two galleries, 19 ft. wide, run 
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the ieogth of ch« buildiog on ach side. The librar7 was erecced at 
a cost of ;£i66,ooo. in spite of the generous provision of ipoa, which 
i&cluded a large basement area aod which has been supplemented by 
additional shelving in every possible space, as well as the use of large 
vaults in the Office itself, the problem of space has again become acute. 

Tot Patent Museum and the Lieeary 

A Patent Museum was formed aod opened in 1857 at South 
Kensington is proziouty to other exhibition collections. Some years 
later an agit^n arose to secure the removal of the library to a site 
adjacent 10 the museum. A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to inquire as to the most suitable anangC' 
meats to be made respecting the Patent Office library and Museum 
A most exhaustive inquiry was conducted and the report issued in 
1864 stated diat the lituary was most useful in connection with the 
isvrk of the Office. This decision strongly emphasized the primary 
fuocQoo of the library as part of the machinery necessary to the 
effective working of the Patents Act. The value of the library as an 
educational insdeudon is condderable, but its function is that of a 
workshop aod not a museum. The Patent Museum was transferred 
to the Science and Art Department on ist January, 1884, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Patent Act of 1883. *010 statement of a 
witness b^ore this Committee that the separation of the library and 
the museum would necessitate two libraries, one dor purposes of legal 
administradon aod another to make the museum a proper educa¬ 
tional estabbshment, accurately envisaged the differing functions of 
the Patent Office library and the Science Museum Library as they 
exist today. 

Gbowth os the Collection 

Accoiding to tbe esnmaie of Mr. Woodcroft in his evidence 
before the Select Commirtee of 1864, the library had then grown to a 
collection of 30,000 volumes, die specifications being '' a very small 
. part By 1902, when the new biulding was occupied, this total 
had treble^ and at the moment the increase is nearly elevenfold to 
a total of over 3^6,000 volumes. Inventive aedvicy has increased 
under the stimuladon of improved legislation and the patent Utera- 
tore in the fibrary now forms roughly one quarter of the total 
British spedffcations now mtal nearly one^d'a'half million, and 
the figure for the United States of America is approaching twcKind* 
a-hajf million. More chan half the total collection consists of 
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pericHiical secs and the remaining quarter, or less, oi textbooks and 
pamphlets. Included with ihe pamphlets Is a representative collec- 
cion d manufacturers’ catalogues. 

CoLLBcnoNS OF Bmtish Patent PuBLicATiONS in Other Pubuc 

Institutions 

A considerable portion o£ the library stock has been built up by 
the exchange of Patent Oflice publications for the Uieracure of other 
bodies. The establishment of free collections of British patent 
publications in public offices and libraries throughout the United 
Kingdom, and also abroad, was entered into on a large scale by the 
Commissioners of Patents. In 1884 complete sets of Patent Office 
publications were being sent to 47 towns in the United Kingdom, 
and 70 public offices, seats of learning, societies, and places In the 
Empire and foreign countries. In addition, complete sets of abridg¬ 
ments of patent speciEcadons were placed wi^ 367 mechanics’, 
literary and scientific insdtutions, whilst 75 other libraries, at home 
and abroad, were receiving minor grants of publlcadons. At this 
time, 1884, each complete collecdon had reached a total of 3,960 
volumes and cost the Office ;i4,i50 per sec to produce. Ac the 
present dme the number of places maintaining coUecdons is con¬ 
siderably smaller. The Office has regulated the distribution of its 
publications by a careful assessment of local demand. The increase 
in the size of patent collections has also compelled some libraries and 
authorirics to reduce, or endrely withdraw, chdr coUecdons. This 
enormous worId*wlde distribution gives some Idea of the amount of 
hteraiurc received in exchange by the library. The foreign patent 
publications collecdon has been assembled on an exchange basis and 
many learned society periodicals have been acquired by the same 
method. A collecdon of United States Patent Office publications 
was sent to this country in 1855 when the Ubrary was ffrst opened. 
It should, of course, be pointed out that the desire of the Com¬ 
missioners to give the widest possible publicity to patents of invention 
was ffrst and foremost ; the acquiring of other publications by 
exchange was secondary. In this way a system of branch libraries of 
the Patent Office was insdruted throughout the world and the parent 
library was able automadcaUy to place on its shelves records cd local 
scientiffc and industrial aedvity. These branches were placed in 
carefully calculated centres of inventive activity. Today, instead of 
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the matntgnancg of ihcsc many centres of patent information, indus¬ 
try is kept informed to some cawent by the reprinting of abridgments, 
or lists, of patent specifications in the trade journals. This reprinting 
is permitted subject»the usual form of acknowledgment and to the 
depositing of a copy of each issue in the Patent Office Library. In 
addition to these »ufces of acquisitiofl, a large number of periodicals 
and the bulk of the textbooks are purchased. A few items, particu* 
larly manufactuters’ pamphlets and catalogues, arc donated, usually 
in response to requests. 

OrsN Access System 

The system of allowing the public free access to the shelves has 
been pracdsed in the library from the commencement. This was 
nearly forty years before f, D. Brown introduced the idea into 
municipal public libraries in the adjoining London Borough of 
Fin^ury in 1894. This feature, coupled with the size and value of 
the collection, has given the library a po&don in the forefront of 
libraries of its kind. Witnesses before the Select Committee of 1864 
spoke of the library as the best technical library in Europe, and a 
repon of the U.S. Commissioner of Patents at that lime described it 
as a tcchnolc^cal library unequalled by any in America. Down to 
ibe present day every endeavour has been made to maintain this 
high f^uuiion. The open access feamre with the very minimum 
of formality on admisaon—the si^ng of a visitors’ book and the 
d^siting of bags and umbrellas in the cloak room^s sdll in opera* 
tion, and the frUdom afforded is greatly appreciated by all users. 
It is a matter of regret that (or some years past a bottleneck in the 
bioding of periodicals has necessitated the holding in reserve of many 
unbound sets, thereby restricting their usefulness. For the proper 
supervinonof the reading hall and for the guidance of readers, certain 
members of the staff occupy prominent desks. Inquiries can be 
made at these points by readers in difficulty. Attendants are on 
duty to assist readers generally, and to supply them with books and 
periodicals unavoidably held in reserve. 

* Patent Ssaecw SacnoN 

The general arrangement of the library is in four main seC' 
lions: (t) English Patents^ (2) Empire and Foreign Patents5 

Periodicals ; (4) Te£dKX)ks. Limitations of space have made 
some overlapping necessary. The ground fioor stt:tion at the 
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entrance is devoted to English patents. Alcoves at the side contain 
the numerical series o£ speciFcations from the year 1617 to date. The 
early spedficadons are reprints of originals now housed at the Public 
Record Office. Around the reading tables in the centre of the 
section are grouped the volumes of abridgments of patents. Search¬ 
ing io these volumes is the method provided in this country for the 
use of inventors or thdr agents. The abridgments are arranged in 
subject classes; the volumes in each class o^ntain clasriiied Indexes 
to their respective contents. General indexes to the endre classihea* 
tion are available as a means of locadng the exact held of search. The 
classiheation has been developed by the patent examiners in their 
official search for novelty. Two sets of abridgments are in current 
use, the first covering i655>i930, which has 146 main classes, and the 
second from 1931 to date, which is a wider arrangement of these 
same classes into 40 groups. The official period of search is for fifty 
years, but earlier searches can be made if desired. A printed set of 
abridgments, mostly unilluatrated, is available for the years 1617 to 
1883. In this secdon there are also numerous name and subject 
indexes, and registers giving the cumulated information concerning 
parents, announced in the weekly O^cial journal (PaUnts). The 
printed publicadons of the patent offices of Etnpire and foreign 
countries arc arranged in alphabetical order of country on the galleries. 
Included in this arrangement la a duplicate sec of German patent 
apeclficadons covering the period i897’i939. filed according to the 
Patent Office cUasificaiion scheme of that country. The set was 
formed in 1920, when Germany Introduced a revised scheme of 
classification of patents, and has been adjusted from time to dme to 
agree with the various published amendments of the scheme. 
Annual printed clasrified indexes are available to cover (he period 
from 193^42. A class list of numbers of German specifications for 
the period 1943*5 has been compiled in the library to supplement the 
classified sec. Ouplicate seta of specifications in clasdfi^ order ace 
also available for Austria, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Sweden. A general Guide to the Pauni Search 
Department was printed in the library class list series. The first 
edition appeared in 190 z and the last (4th) edition in 1913. A key 
CO the foreign patent c l ass ifi cations was also issued in this series, the 
last (3rd) edition appearing in t9i5. The re^stratlon of trade 
macks comes within the jurisdiction of an industrial property depart* 
menc, and official journals advertising trade marks, and listing their 
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prc^etor^ af« iocluded in the various patent coUeciions. A weekly 
British Trt<ie W<ir^ journal has been filed ance 1876, but searching 
under particular marks can only be done in the Statutory Reglaer 
maintained in the Trade Marks Section of the Patent Office. No 
record of registered deagns is available in the library beyond the file 
of weekly lists appearing in the Officiai journal (Patents) and an 
annual name index of proprietors. Further informaiion on designs 
must be obtained from the Designs Branch of the Patent Office. 

PeaiODICAL SSCTION * 

Next to the patent literature, the emphaas has always been on 
periodicals. Be^e the Patent Act of 18^ and the publisbing of a 
Patent Office journal, patents and designs were made public through 
the medium of technical periodicals, such as the Repertory of arts 
and manufactures and the Mechanic^ magazine. Complete sets 
of these journals were acquired, together with many sets of the trans* 
actions ot learned academies and societies of the world. A total of 
nearly 9,000 dtJes has been reached in the periodical list. This Ust 
covers ali periodicals from weekly to the very occasional. Of the 
total, about 4^000 titles were current in 1939 and it is hoped, with the 
resumption of normal reladonships with other countnes, to approach 
that figure again in the near future. The emphasis is placed on 
penodJcals for two reasons, (i) The periodical article is generally 
the earliest form of publicadon of any new development (apart from 
a patent spedficadon), and (2) the periodical ardcle usually gives the 
most detail, and coosequendy is mou frequendy referred to in 
the literature of a technical subject. Textbooks are, in the main, 
summaries of development, and act as a means of consolidadog 
information on 2 subject that has already been published in the 
columns of per i odicals. 

The indexing of periodical ardcles, in a library with a large 
periodical coUecuon, has always been a matter of vital concern. 
Following die lines of the Repertorium der techniseken Journal 
Literatur, a manuscript sheaf index was compiled in the library 
covering forty periodicals from i 566 to 1865. A total of 108,300 
author slips were wntten by the compiler, Dr. Tollhausen, a trans* 
laior on the library staff. The compilation was never printed, but 
from iSby-ya a translation of curmt contents pages of a selecdon of 
the leading foreign scientific journals was published by the Office 
fortnightly. The publicadon was provided with annual name and 
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subject indexes. 2t was abandoned owing to lack of public suppon 
and the library has rtot ventured into the field of periodical indexing 
since then. A certain amount of analytical indexing has been incoT' 
porated tn the catalogue through the years, but this has gradually 
been discondnued in favour of the inclusion of printed periodical 
bibliographies in the various subjea sections of the library. Tbesc 
bibliographies, which now form a valuable part of the collection, 
are to some extent based on the periodicals in die library. The 
Royal Society, for instance, made great use of the library in compUiog 
its Caiaioguf of fdentific papers and duly recorded its indebtedness in 
the preface of that monumental work. 

Title lists of periodicals in the library were issued at intervals 
from i86r'90. Class lists with dde indexes were issued in 1902 and 
1906. The last printed periodical list to appear was in 1924. This 
was an alphabetical subject, list, the periodicals bdng arranged 
chronologically under subject headings, a key to the dassificadon of 
subject headings bdng given with the preface. 

Periodicals which appear frequendy are kept, in the first instance, 
in the central area of the ground floor, beyond the English parent 
section. Special boxes are used for these current numbers, The 
front cover dde is pasted on the spine of the box CO facilitate ready 
recognidon, and the arrangement of boxes is by subject, following 
the general library clasdficadon. Under normal conditions, volumes 
are bound as soon as completed and placed with earlier bound 
volumes on the galleries. Bound periodicals are divided into two 
sections on account of size. The classified order is followed through¬ 
out the library in the periodical and textbook sections, A separate 
title index is maintained to facilitate the location of periodicals. 
The Subject list of periodical publications, already referred to, is 
maintained up to date on typewritten, loose'leaf ^eecs. The World 
list of scientific periodicals includ&s the Patent Office library 
collection. 

Textbooks 

Textbooks occupy shelves in side alcoves on the grovmd floor. 
On ihe lower shelves of these alcoves there 1$ a parallel collection of 
pamphlets and trade catalogues in special boxes. Some textbooks 
are located in special positions, or are kept in reserve, on account of 
size, age and rarity. The aim of this coUecdon is to make it repre¬ 
sentative rather than complete. Greater liberality in selection is 
given to periodicals for reasons already stated. 
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Catalogue 

The first cauloEuc of the Ubraiy was actuaUy prioted in 185^ but 
00 publidied catalogue appeared UDtil 1857. This first pu^tioo 
coD^ted of an inventorial list plus a consolidated name sub,at 

jodci. A revised c(fidon in two parts, (i) Autiiors, (2) Subjects, 
appored between i88i and 1883- The third edinoA of Volume i 
(JJXrs) was published in 1898. Volume 2 was wver repubb^ed, 
but the last edition of Volume i induded periodicals, encyclop^as 
and iMgraphical references formerly appearing m the Subject 
Catabaut With the printing of the 1898 edition, a consoUdaied 
catalogue of entries pasted on loose leaves, similar to that sujl used 
in the British Museum Library, was commenwd. A supplement 
to the 1808 Author Catalogue was printed and pubbshed in 1910, 
but subsequent supplements were only printed in limited ediuons 
for library purpos«. The prinung of these supplements at varying 
intervals, and the maintenance of the consobdaicd catalogue m the 
bbmry, went on until 1930, Commencmg with 1931, a Recent 
bst of additions to the library ” was pubbshed in the Offietd lournal 
(Paunts) and, from that date undl 1944, a card indes supplement to 
the Aufhor Catalogue was built up, by pasdng on cards the entries 
cut from these fists in the weekly journal. The fisc still appears, 
but from 1945 the supplementary card iridex has been maintained by 
the use of a standard ruled card on which the entries are typed. This 
change of cauloguing routine permiu of greater freedom of entry in 
the list of additions. The Subject Catalogue, issued as Pt. 2 in 1883. 
was the only one of its kind issued. In 1899 a ■acncs of printed 
Subi<a lists was commenced; fourteen subject divisions of the 
library were covered in the series. In addition, the series included 
guides to the patent and periodical secdons. These fists were in two 
parts: (1) a general alphabet of subjttt headings, with entries in 
chronological order of the works, atran^ under these headings, 
and (2) a key, or summary of these headings shown in class order. 
This date order is of material assisunce to searchers for novelty and 
in historical research. It reveals at once the latest work and enables 
a searcher to confine himself within limits of date. The printed 
lists omitted class marks; an accesaon or inventory number was 
given which could be used at the library in locating any desired book. 
A new series was commenced in 1908, with the introduction to the 
library of a new subject dasafication- This second series preserved 
the alpbabedcal and key arrangement, but added new class 
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in both sections; an individuaJ work mark was also added conasdog 
oi the date, minus the fourth place numeral (e.g. 1903^908). The 
guides contained two disdoct kinds of entry, one using clarendon 
and the ocher italic type. Claxendon entries indicated monographs, 
or works wholly or mainly covered by the heading; italic entries 
referred to works of a composite nature; the reference and class mark 
relating to the aoalydcal entries appeared at the end of each entry in 
clarendon. Special location marks were added to the work mark for 
outsize publications, pamphlets, etc. The priodng of these guides 
was uoforcunately abandoned on account of expense in 1919, leaving 
some classes sdll unprinted. Sixteen subject groups were covered in 
this new series, representing more than half of the textbook collection. 
From 2927 a classified subject card catalogue has been maintained 
with an alphabetical index of subject headings. The subject list of 
periodicals issued in this series in 1924 was actually the last printed 
book to be Issued by the Ubrary. 

Catalocvino Ruus 

The library catalogues follow a code of rules specially drawn up 
to deal with the type of literature received- The code is in the main 
an abridged edition of the Joint Anglo-American L.A. Code. The 
chief differences are that, (i) entries of works publbhed under vary¬ 
ing headings are brought together under the earliest form, and 
(2) periodicals issued by bodies, and which have form, and not 
distinctive titles, are invariably entered under the name of the body. 
The British L.A. rule of entering periodicals under the earliest name 
and referring from laicr utles is followed. The World list system 
of periodical entry under first word has not been adopted. 

CLASSmCATlON 

The dassilicacion of the textbooks and periodicals is distinct from 
the patent cUssilication,, which Is designed to Militate the work of 
an examiner making a statutory seax^. Patent classiikadons are 
built upon elements of construction and processes of manufacture, 
and employ characteristics of arrangement which are not adaptable 
to literature other than patent specifications. The scheme in use for 
books and periodicals is peculiar to the library and was introduced by 
Mr. E. Wyndham Hulxne, a former librarian; it is essentially an 
arrangement of the books themselves, and not a scientific or logical 
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scheme iow which books arc fitted. The estimate of two to three 
years for the work of reclassification, made at the time of mtr^uciioa 
in 1907, proved over-optimistic. It was still uoiinjshed wh^ war 
broke out in 1914 and the complete changoover was not ma^ 

1021. The scheme was called a ‘ relative' system of shelf classihca- 
don In the words of Mr. Hulmc, the system is deagned to 
meet the peculiar requirements of inventors, searchers, and others 
who, as a rule, are more de^ly versed in the practice chan the Utera- 
cure of their respective sdenccs The notation is “ mixed and 
employs a combination of one or two letters, fesllowcd by figures read 
as decimals. The distribution of tbe letters and figures is, in general, 
an arbitrary one. Subjects are frequently distinguished by a chanp 
of the first or second letter, but no attempt has been made to show the 
arrangement or subordinadon of topics by the notation as a whole. 
The U.S. Library of Congress Classification Schedules were made 
use of freely in the drawing up of the ori^nal scheme. 

SpBCIAt. PxOBLEMS 

The library has its own peculiar problems. The nature of the 
business done in the bbrary brings many people who are scarcely 
within the " reader" category. They make only bric^ and conse¬ 
quently frequent references to individual books. This results in 
much more activity and unavoidable noise than is usual, or desirable, 
in a library. Because of this rapidity and frequency of consultation, 
users arc expected to replace the books they take from the shelves. A 
certain amount of disairangement results, but to avoid it, by providing 
attendants for the purpose of replacing, would be a refinement in 
service that could scarcely be justified- Mudladons arc a regrctublc 
accompaniment of the freedom of access given to the public without 
question or guarantee, but, having in mind this absence of restnetion 
and its value to all who use the library, the abuses are remarkably few. 
The same may be said of volumes and parts which disappear entirely. 
The resmetion on the brinpng in of bags ^d such like recepwejes 
has been indeed for many years and is still maintained ; this is 
accepted by the majority of readers as a small pnee to pay for the 
facilities the library adords. An endeaaour is made to be as impartial 
as possible m all roembers of the public. The regular reader does 
not, in face, get as much aneotion as the occasional comer, who, 
because of bis lack of knowledge of the arrangement, demands more 
assistance in his search. 
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Photostat Seavicb 

A Photostac copying service has been maintained by the Patent 
Office since 1918, in which year the lint Phoiosut camera was pre¬ 
sented to the Office by Sir Robert Hadfield. Apart £rom ceruin 
copies of cerdEed patent documents, this service is confined to the 
reproduction, within the limits imposed by dw Copyright Acts, of 
material in the library. Owing to paper Umicadons, negadve copies 
only are supplied, but the pre-war price of sixpence per half-sheet 
remaias unchanged. This service, which increased from a total of 
* 54»979 half-sheets for the year 1929 to 6 y^,^ for 1947, is now 
operadng an entirely new insialladon, completed in 1948, with a 
potential output of one-and-a-quancr million half-sheets per annum. 


Clisntile 

Early reports on the library deschbed the clientele as being 
drawn from the ranks of “ professional men, agents of foreign and 
provincial inventors and practical mechanics and operatives”. 
Representatives of these types arc still among its frequenters, but 
there appears to be a dehnite reduction in the number of the individual 
inventor type, in favour of research workers, attached to firms, indus¬ 
trial research associations and technical sodedes. Statistics of readers 
can be misleading, especially if contideration is not given to the actual 
time spent in the library; a reader adds one to the total whether his 
visit is for a minute or for the whole day. Most Patent Office 
Library readers do spend long periods at a time in the reading hail. 
Victors are only asked to sign once a day. Seven and a half million 
signatures have been recorded in the visitors’ book since the library 
was opened. From an annual total of 41^43 in 1856 (the Erst com¬ 
plete year), there was a steady rise in numbers to 159,744 io 1912 1 
this was the peak year numerically. Numbers dropped during the 
first world war and rose afterwards to a figure a^roaching, but not 
reaching, the pre-1914-18 war period- The drop occasioned by the 
second world war has been recovered, but again, not altog^er. 
These fiuctuauons are partly explained by the hours of opening. 
From 1886 the hours were extended from 4 p.m. to xo p.m. for the 
benefit of artisans at work during the daytime. A reversion to 
4 p.m. was made during the first world war, and between the wars 
opening until 9 p.m. was instituted. Since the last war, evening 
opening has not been extended beyond 6 p.m. and it is doubtful 
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whether there will be suffidew justification for any further extension. 
Saturday afeernooft opening until 5 p.m. was maintained during the 
last war and is still in operadon, as it appears to meet a definite need- 
The average weekly auendance is now 1,700 with 1,900 as a peak 
figure. Before the war, with a later period of opening, per 
week was the average with 3,500 at the peak periods. The figures 
quoted do not give any exact idea of the value of the library to the 
general public over the years. The changing types of readers go a 
show that, even with a reduction io numbers actuaQy attending the 
reading room, the information provided is reaching a far grcaw 
number than ever before. In the past, individual inventors made 
their own researches. With the development of larger industrial 
undertakings and the formation of trade research associations, a few 
individuals were deputed ro condua researches for the many actively 
engaged in industry. The tendency now is for these few to coofine 
themselves to actual research, and in rum 10 depute the bibliographical 
research work to an information officer or special librarian. It can 
dius be seen that the aedvity of a single bibliographical research 
worker in the library is the centre, or startiog point, of the production 
of an enormous industrial concern. 

The coUecdon, embracing, as it does, the technical works of all 
languages, attracts a considerable body of foreign users. Industrial 
visitors from abroad gravitate to the Patent Office, and resident 
foreigners act as agents for their respective countries in connection 
with the library and Office. For many years a Lttle coterie of trans¬ 
lators lived on tbe meagre and precarious earnii^s, derived from the 
translation of technical articles in foreign periodicals received in the 
Hbrary, and hawking them round to editors of English trade papers. 
This type of frequenter has almost, if not aicc^ber, disappeared. 

Wax Peiuods 

The services of the library were malnuincd throughout the war 
periods. At the beginning of the second world war some considera- 
don was given \o evacuation, but the problems involved proved too 
staggering to contemplate. The risk taken in leaving such a valuable 
collection in such a vulnerable position was great, but the many 
dangers were survived, thanks to the inaccurate aiming of our 
enemies and the efficiency of the Patent Office A.R.P. squads. The 
building suffered from bomb blasts, particularly during the dying 
bomb period, but the books remained at their action stations 
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un ha rmed. The library was only closed on account of coemy action 
on four complete days during the whole period of the war. 

Special Items 

Special items of historical interest are included in dye collection 
but they are too numerous to mention iodividually; in any case the 
cmphaas is rightly placed on the essential function of the Ubrary, as 
part of the Office commissioned to carry out the provisions of the 
Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Acts. 

The Lierapy ako Patekt Litigation 

Apan from the transfer of a few sets and items to other libraries, 
the collection has been maintained from the beginning without any 
discarding. This rigid conservation of material is very largely 
governed by the requirements of the Patents Act, An invention may 
be anLdpated by a British or fordgn patent specification which is 
not more than fifty years old, but outside patent literature, any 
document, no marcer how old it is, published in this country before 
die date claimed by an inventor, may he cited in andcipadon. The 
legal interpretation of the phrase “published in this country ” is that 
the document has been available to the public in an effeedve maoner. 
The Patent Office Library is accepted in law as a place which affords 
effective publication, The evidence provided by the library is 
particularly valuable in the case of foreign publications, which are 
stamped with the date on which they are placed in the library. The 
plea that a document “was on the shelves of the Patent Office 
Library " is an accepted ground of proving andcipadon in patent 
legislation. The su^esdon has been put forward chat citation from 
other documents should be confined t6 fifty years, to agree with the 
period of search in patent specifications. Such a limiudon might 
make it possible to reduce t^ holdings of the library. No general 
acceptance of this view seems likely at present, and, failing that, the 
Ubrary must presumably go on expanding and conserving, unless, 
and until, some limit is sec to the period which the library is expected 
to cover in exercising its function as a repository of patent aoddpadon 
material. 

Conclusion 

In a report of the Commissions of Patents, in their Journal of 
the 8ch August, 1856, one year after the founding of the library, the 
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Ubraiy was dtscribed as an imporofit branch oi the Office. Through 
the years chis position has been well maintained, and the establish- 
coeiitof a public Library in connection with the working of the Patents 
Act has been more than justified. The library has, without doubt, 
proved a valuable stimulus to invention, and has safeguarded the 
public interests by providing a collection of technical material, which 
forms the ground of appeal in questions of priority of date when the 
novelty of an invendon is in doubt. In forming such a coliecQoo, 
the UWary has, at the same time, esublished a r^uution as a scientific 
and technical pubbe reference library of the first rank. Biblio¬ 
graphical research is now the acknowledged starting point of all 
successful and economical inventive research, and at this point the 
library stands today to give the inventor the direction he needs to 
fresh fields and industrial pastures new, and to save him from the 
paths of fruitless endeavour, down which the over-zealous explorer 
is often prone to stray, only to find himself, at last, in a cul-d^sac 
of prior publication. 

A barrister, giving evidence before the Select Committee of 186^, 
fittingly summed up the value of the services rendered by the library 
in the fuocdoning of the Patent Office in these words: “ I concave 
that the library is the most important thing of all because it is there 
you are to find the record of published inventions. What inventors 
want is to know what has been done before, and to be warned against 
th«r own ignorance. - - . The necessary information is to be found, 
first, in die ^lecificatioas of existing patents, and secondly, in the 
books and other documents of that l^d.’‘ 

The recommendation of die Special Committee of 1864, that 
surplus patent fees should be applied to the proper working of the 
Act to the cstcni necessary, a^d not become 2 source of revenue, has 
never been implemwitcd. To what heights the library mi^t have 
risco, if the profits of the Patent Office had been ploughed in through 
ail the years of its existence, can be left to cbe imagination ; but even 
with the modest resources that have been available, the collection 
stands as a monument to the pioneers of patent reform of the last 
century, and occupies a unj<]ue position in ^e world of scientific and 
technical literature. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS LIBRARY 

By N. W. Wilding, Assistant Librarian 

The House o£ Commons Library can be said to have begun Hie 
in a house in Abin^n Soeet in 1800, which was leased for the 
Clerk of the Journals to share with the archives. The library was 
(hen merely a collection of journals and olficUl documents, and it 
was not until r8i8 that the buying of books which were considered 
useful to members was started. In chat year a room 17 feet square 
was provided as a library in the Palace of Westminster. Unfor¬ 
tunately, those responable were not familiar with the rapidity with 
which books increase and multiply-^ir Charles Barry was m make 
the same mistake in the present building^^and this room was only 
big enough to last until 1827, when the library was moved to a larger 
room with an upper storey. It was then considered of sufhdent 
dimensions co “ answer not only for the present but for future times, 
and was to be large enough to hold all the Journals, Parliamentary 
Papers of Lordi and Commons, the Irish Parliamentary Proceedings, 
the Debates and other books of Parliamentary authority and historical 
reference This it did quite satisfactorily until most of the old 
Palace of Westminster disappeared in the Ere of 1834, when two 
thirds of the contents of the library was destroyed. 

Most people would expect to iind a large collection of archives 
in a parliamentary library, but these were also victims of the Ere. 
The only MSS. now possessed by the library are the MS. Journals 
of the House, which cover the years 1547 to 1653. These arc of 
great interest, as they include the remains of pages containing the 
entry for i8th December, 1621, which were torn out by James I 
manusua pr^ria and the recording of Charles Ts ill-judged bearding 
of the Commons in his search for the Eve members. 

After the fire of 1834, the library received a temporary home and 
^3,000 was provided to replace losses and extend the library os die 
Unes already laid down. Thcae were considered by a CorunUtce of 
1835 to be “ a good and sufficient foundation for a Parliamentary 
Library of Historical and Constitutional Information”. Judging 
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£rom the collection of books which his survived, their ideal seemed 
» be wha.t we should all recognize as the typical “ gentleman’s 
library *’ of the last century—plenty of 6^0 volumes of the medieval 
chrooiclcrs, eighteenth century genealogists, and nineteenth century 
archaeologists; the classics of course, and a mass of English and 
French history and memoirs which even in chose days, when the 
display of eru^don was popular in the House, must have been of 
ctfferocly doubtful value. To illustrate the fact that the words 
" book'SelecQon ” meant rather less than nothing to our forerunners, 
a bequest of £400 in 1855 was spent on such works as Cuvier’s 
Oeu»ref fomplius, a Biblia sacra polyglott&, and Sylvestre’s Pedio- 
graph 'u unitxrsel. The committee which approved these curious 
additions to the library of a l^slauve body jocluded Lord John 
Russell, Monkion Milnes, Benjamin Disraeli, Sidney Herbert and 
Sir George CornewaU Lewis. 

The Dcw library designed by Sir Charles Barry in the rebuilt 
Houses of Parliament was of generous proportions—a chain of five 
rooms, 60 feet bng and one smaller one, with windows down one 
side overlooking rhe river. Except in the Reference Room, which 
has a gallery, the bookshelves extend to about 16 feet from the floor. 
This necessitates the use of long and heavy ladders, and resulted in the 
less used books being relegated to the top shelves This was all 
right in the days when a book was located by its shelf mark, but is a 
decided inconvenience now that the books are classified. 

The functions of the library henceforward were mainly Co pr> 
vide a place where members c^d write their correspondence and 
speeches, to provide a complete collection of Parliamentary Papers, 
and CO give information on quesdom which were the subject of debate 
in the House. These accivides were not greatly extended until the 
adoption of die R^rt of the Select Committee in 1946. 

The library comes under the Speaker’s Department, and he is 
concerned with the appointment of the staff and the administradon 
of the library. He appoints the members of the Library Committee, 
which meets two or three limes a year to discuss general policy and 
to receive progress reports from the librarian and asdstant librarian. 

As the library is so much concerned with Parliamentary Papers, 
perhaps a few words about these would be of interest to other lib¬ 
rarians. There arc three types of paper which appear each day in 
the ‘’Votes and Proceedings ” as being ‘'prescated ” or “laid on 
the Table”—Command Papers, House of Commons papers, and 
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impriaied Papers. Commaod Papers (white papers and blue books) 
are expoations of government policy, Reports of Royal Comnussions* 
state papers, etc., and cover subjects of general interest, while House 
Papers are concerned with purely domestic a&irs, such as reports 
of Commons or Lords Committees or joint comminees of bodi 
Houses. When the House is in recess, the librarian has to authorize 
the printing and distribution of Command Papers, and when correc* 
dons or additions are made he has to decide whether they are of 
sufHcienc importance to necessitate the re-presentation of the paper 
or whether die issue of errata slips is permissible. The official indez 
to these Command and House of Commons Papers (and Bills) which 
is published by the Stationery Office is prepared by the library- The 
Unprinted Papers arc reports and accounts of bodies which arc 
required by Statute to render an account of themselves to Parliament. 
“ Unprinted ” refers to the fact chat these papers are not primed as 
government publications—they may or nuy not be printed by the 
people responsible for their issue. They include such papers as the 
Report and Accounts of Queen Anne’s Bounty, rhe annual reports 
of B.O.A.C. and of course that entertaining series now known briefly 
~^uc not afiectionately-^s S.l. 

The reorganizadoD of the library really began when the late 
librarian, Mr. J. V. Kino, C.B,, C.B.E,, was a^inted in 1937. 
Unfortunately the war and the necessity for removing a large number 
of books to the safety of the Bodldan library, rendered any further 
progress impossible.* As soon as the war was over, the efforts of 
the librarian and Mr. Saunders, who was then assistant librarian, 
resulted in the appointmcDt in 1945 of a Select Comminee on the 
Library. Their First Report appeared in November, 1945, and the 
second in March, 1946, and their chief recommendations were: 

That steps should be taken immediately to fill deficiencies in 
the contents of the library on certain subjects; 

That the preparation of a card-index catalogue should begin 
immediately. (This meant rccataloguing the library and ^s* 
peosing with the printed catalogue and its supplements) ; 

That two additional asristant librarians with special qualifica¬ 
tions should be appointed as .research assistants; 

That eight unused cellars ^Muld be converted and air- 

* The oaly dauia^ sufiered by the libr^ during the air ralda was caused 
by an A.A, shell, which came through a window and seriou^y damaged two 
targe folio books 00 Rusdan topography. 
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condidoned, and used as stack*ro<ims for die Iesscr*used books 
and back oumbers of newspapers aod periodicals; 

That galleries should be provide in three of the library 
rooms 10 increase the amount of shelving and provide greater 
accessibility ; 

That the suif should be radically reorganized 5 and 
That the present Jimit of £1,200 » year for books and binding 
be removed, and that the librarian should be permitted to pur¬ 
chase books direct from the publishers instead of through the 
Sudonery Office. 

In less than three years, under the leadership of Mi- Hilary 
Saunders, who was promoted to librarian In March, 2946, we have 
increased the staff fr^ 7 to 21 and succeeded in carrying out nearly 
all the Committee’s recommendations, with the exception of the struc¬ 
tural alterations, which in these days is not particularly surpri^g. 

The achievements so far include: 

(1) The catak^uing of 1^,500 books on cards with author and 
subject entries and the re-arrangement of the entire library 
so as to give one room up to a Reference Library. (Besides 
providing an information service, this section has charge of 
nearly 900 periodicals and over a ioo newspapers, covering 
the Dominions, Europe and America); 

(2) the weeding out of 4,000 books for relegation to the book¬ 
store. Many of these are scarce and valuable, but of doubtful 
use CO a parliamentary Library 1 

(^) the formatioa of a Research Secoon which deals with the 
more abstruse Informatioii required by Members and is also 
responsible for the series of bibliographies on current affairs 
for which there is a growing demand; 

(4) the creation of a Statistical ^cion in charge of two quiMed 
statisticians who are already dealing with a large number of 
Inquiries i 

(3) the completion of the work on the cellars to tit them for book- 
storage ; and 

(6) the inauguration of a borrowing system for Members. 

The expansion of the services provided by the library has created 
the inevitable demand by Members, and it was extremely fortunate 
that this expansion coincided with tbe election of a new Parliament, 
many of whose Men^rs were unfamiliar with the sources of infor¬ 
mation essential for tbe performance of their parliamentary duties. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

By Charles T. Clay, C.B., Librarian 

It was not until the year 182$ that any active seeps were taken to 
supply a library for the House of Lords. In that year a Ubranan was 
appointed, and Sir John Soane was instructed to ht up a room for 
the accommodation of a library. At Brst the books consisted of little 
more than a collection of Reports and Parliamentary Papers, most 
of which were transferred from the Parliament Office. In 1827, 
however, the librarian obtained authority to spend over ;4900 on the 
purchase of books and binding. This collection, of which a printed 
list is in existence, was chiefly of a legal character; and it was 
increased in the same year by the pft of the Earl of Rosslyn, who 
presented the law library which had belonged to his father and to 
his great'Uncle, Lord Chancellor Loughborough. 

In 1834, when the Houses of Parliament were destroyed by fire, 
the House of Lords Library was thus only eight years old, and was 
of comparatively small extent. It is recorded that while the (ire was 
raging the books were passed along a file of soldiers 10 Sc. Margaret's 
Church, and chat all were saved. 

After the fire the importance of the library was more fully rec^- 
aized. The four rooms overlooking the river, which now form the 
main library, with a range of small rooms below for storage, were 
part of Sir Charles Barry '9 deagns for the new Palace of Westminster. 
They were ready for occupation in 1848. In the meantime an impor¬ 
tant gift had been received from the French Chamber of Peers. 
This consisted of nearly 2,000 volumes In the French language, 
mainly of a parliamentary character vvith a large number of hismrical 
works and memoirs. Gradually the policy was adopted, which has 
been condnued to cbe present day, of building up a good general 
library on the legal and parliamentary basis. On this general dde 
preference has been given to such sections as English literature and 
history in its widest sense. Nor have the classics and a sdecdon of 
books on theology and art been overlooked i but fiction in the accepted 
use of the term has never taken any prominent part. 
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In 1856 Lad; Truro, whose husband* had been Lord OhanceHor 
£rom 1850 to 1852^ presented his law library. This coJlectioD, most 
of which is preserved as a separate entity in what is known as the 
Truro room, consists of ^ui 3,000 volumes. In includes not only 
the law reports and legai tattbooks ordinarily used by a lawyer of the 
first half ot the nineteenth century, but also considerable sections on 
the history of law and of parliamentary insdrudons. The gem of 
the coUeciioD is a fine copy of Sotham’s Abridgment which was 
printed for Richard Pynson by Guillaume le Talleur at Rouen about 
T490; and a large number of volumes and several pamphlets are of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century dares. 

Among the many other gifts which have been rec^ved, one in 
pamcular should be recorded. This is Sir William Frazer's bequest, 
made effective in 1899, of eleven folio volumes of Gillray’s poHdcaJ 
caricatures which contain several items of special rarity. 

The library possesses complete sets of the Journals of both Houses; 
and among the printed Parliamentary Papers there is a comparadvely 
unknown collecdon of chirtyooe volumes of House of Lords Papers 
covering the years 1788 to 1805. There arc also a set of such Private 
Acts as were officially printed from the year 1718 ; sets of Parliamen* 
cary Debates in various forms; and special secrions relating to legal 
and parliamentary history. The series of printed Appeal Cases 
heard before the House of Lords daces from the year 1702. Another 
section, escensive in its scc^ consists of books on the specialized 
subject of Peerage Law, including the proceedings in Peerage cases, 
both printed and in manuscript. The printed cases date from the 
early pan of Ac eighteemb century j and among the manuscript 
material are four bound volumes of reports prepared by the late 
J. H. Round, of which a derailed calendar is given in his Famiiy 
origins edited by the late William Page. Special acquisitions for 
Ae legal side of the library during the last few years include com¬ 
plete sets of Lloyd's List Reports and of the Harvard Law Review 
and periodicals of a similar kind. 

Among a large number of seU of publications issued by historical 
and oAer societies are those of the Pipe Roll, Canterbury and York, 
Navy Records, Surtees, Champlain, Wren, Selden and Stair 
Sociedes. In some instances a Ascription has foUowed a gift of 
sets of earlier volumes. The library also possesses a practically 
complete sec of Ac pubLcaiions issued by Ae Commissioners on the 
Public Records and by Ac Public Record Office. Several series of 
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pamphlets include the coUeciioo of tracts, maloly relating to Ireland, 
whi^ belonged to the third Sir Robert Peel and was purchased for 
the library in 1897. It consists of 2S7 bound volumes and the coO' 
tents are for the most part of dghtcenth^century dace. They were 
catalogued in detail for one of the printed appendixes to the general 
catalogue. 

This catalogue, which is exclusive of the legal section, was printed 
in 190$; and slips have been inserted giving the additions to i9i3> 
For subsequent addidons the card-index system has been used. 
There is a separate card-index catalogue for the legal secdon, both on 
an author and subject basis. The total number of volumes in the 
library is in the region of nghty thousand. 

Prom time to time there have been disposals of duplicate and 
redundant books. But these have to be made with care. Even 
apparent duplicates cannot be discarded with impunity. It was 
found recently in examining copies of the second edition of Stair’s 
Imtitusions of the law of Scotland (1693) that there were at least three 
separate issues of that edition, a fact which appears to be unrecorded. 

Today the library performs several lelar^ functions. It is used 
for the legislative work of a Second Chamber, and for the varied 
needs of Members of the House of Lords. It supplies the books, 
sometimes in great cumbers, for the judicial work of the House as 
the supreme Court of Appeal in Great Britain and Northerc Ireland \ 
and especially of late years it has acted practically, though not perhaps 
nominally, as a departmental library for the Lord Chancellor, In 
certain instances facilities are provided for those engaged in special 
lines of research who wish to consult books which are not available 
in the British Museum or elsewhere. 

When the House of Lords is not sitting for public business, 
visitors are shown a selection of manuscripts displayed in the Queen’s 
Room. Most of these form pan of the large collection of House of 
Lord's manuscripu which ate stored in the Victoria Tower in the 
custody of the Clerk of the Farliaments. One case contains the 
origioal letter of Charles I to the House of Lords in 1641, pleading for 
SerafTord after his attainder; the warrant for the execution of the 
King, signed by Oliver Cromwell and other members of the Court 
set up for his trial, which was produced at the trial of the regicides 
by Colonel Hacker, the first of the three officers to whom it was 
directed; and the declaration from Breda signed by Charles II on 
the eve of the Restoration. A second case includes commissions for 
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the prorogation o^ Parbamcnc $igaed by Heruy VIII, Edward VI, 
Elizabeth and James I, the Use three with the Great Seal attached; 
the origiDal Act embodying the Petitioo of Right of idaS, showing 
tbe cut which removed the Kiog’s conditional approval; Letters 
Patent signed by Richard Cromwell as Protector; and the draft in 
the King's own hand of a speech dehvered by Charles 11 . In a 
third case is one of the original Articles of Union between England 
and Scotland signed in 1706 by the Commissioners of both countries, 
headed respectively by the Anhbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland, A fourth case contains the manuscript 
Prayer Book formerly attached 10 the Act of Uniformity of i6fe, 
which is known as the " Annexed Book ” and is the authority for 
our present Prayer Book ; together with the Prayer Book of t 6^6 
with the alteratioos and additions made in the handwriting of 
Williatn Sancroft, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, who acted 
as secretary to the committee of revision in 1S61. A fifth case contains 
a boJograpb letter of James I to Ccdl 5 a petition written in 164a 
by Archbishop Laud on behalf of tbe library at Lambeth Palace; a 
letter to the Speaker of the House of Peers written by Prince Rupert 
in J646 and signed by him and Prince Maurice; and, of ^aecial 
interest, some of the letters written by the King and the Queen which 
were captured by Fairfox in the King’s cabinet at the battle of Naseby 
in 1645. Another case contains the Cranmer Bible which lay on the 
table ^ the House of Lords from Tudor times and was rescued from 
the fire of 1834. 

fn concluding these notes it is fitting to record with feelings of 
thankfulness diac during the war of 1939-45, although the library 
was in the immediate zone of damage, no harm was caused to any 
of its books. 



CHAPTER IX 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTAL 
LIBRARIES 

By D. W. KiKo, F.L^., Dtputy Librarian, War Office 

A pueliminary survey of government deparcmenul hbraries pro¬ 
duced for private circulation by the Treasury Organtzaboo and 
Methods Division three years ago listed some thirty libraries attached 
to government departments in London. Notes supplied to the 
present writer by Dr. A. J. Walford of the Ministry of Defence, list 
an additional nine or ten. Ic wiU obviously not be possible to give 
a detailed account of every one of these forty libraries in this brief 
survey. Nor for that matter will it be necessary, for while »me 
possess impodag coUectiona running to many thousands of volumes, 
others contain little else than sets of departmental maouals and 
similar publlcaQons. But whatever the character of the libraries 
under review, no effective survey can be made without ^ving some 
general indication of the functions they perform and the type of 
material they contain. It must be appreciated chat they are special 
organization” rather than "special subject” libraries. As Linda 
Mofley explains, “The special organization library in corporations, 
government agencies [departments], etc. . . . has peculiar adminU* 
iradve problems flowing out of this affiliadon. The ultimate 
objectives of such libraries are chose of the parent organizaciori by 
which they were established and financed.... The subject librarian 
has a predetermined subject for udiich he seeks individual clients... 
the organixadoQ librarian . . . bas a predetermined clientele for 
whom he seeks subjects and specific information.”* In brief, the 
object of a departmental library is to serve the staff of the department 
of which it forms parL Given this objective it necessarily follows 
that the library’s acquiadons are based on the requirements of this 
staff. The fact that most departmental libraries do contain “ special 
subject” material of interest to students and other members of the 
general public is incidental to their purpose. 

* Joumd af iocumtnuaaon. VoJ, III, 1947, pp. 34, 35. 
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The first Usk o£ a deparimencaJ library is 10 provi<ie 2 well- 
balanced collection of literature on all subjects rdadag to the 
department's immediate field. This will^ of course, include all the 
publications issued by the department itself. In the case of cecuin 
ojfices these number thousands.* It will include, mo, the publica- 
dons of admimstcadve departments performing similar functions in 
the dominions, colonies, and in some cases even, foreign countries, 
together with a good selection of non'O/Scial literature. But no 
departmental library functions efficiently if it confines its acquisidons 
solely to the department’s immediate field. There a general basic 
stock every library must possess—sets of public general acts, statutory 
rules and orders, parliamentary debates and sessional papers, etc. In 
addidoft, the needs of each of the department’s special branches must 
be met. The War Office library, for instance, provides clergy lists 
for the army chaplains branch, the Ministry of Works Library books 
on heraldry for the branch concerned with the decoradon of streets 
and public buildings on ceremonial occanons.t Lastly, the depan- 
mcQtal library has educational work to perform. Tlie Aasheton 
Committee on the Training of Civil Servants, which reported in 
1944, drew attendon ro the part the library could play in sta^ training 
by die provision of suiuble reading material. Most departmental 
libraries now have stocks of introductory books on the machinery of 
government, public finance, and ocher aspects of national administra' 
don, for the use of new entrants to the service. 

A large proportion of the libraries under review issue bulledns 
and circulars to publicize cheir contents. These publications usually 
take the form of a duplicated monthly or quarterly accession list- 
in some cases with a supplement giving recent periodical articles of 
interest to the department. Most arc information sheets only—short 
tides only are given and the books are arranged in broadly classified 
or subject groups. Three departments issue printed accession lists, 
and three or four include notes and book reviews in their buBctios. 
Cenain of the older departments have published printed catalogues 
—the most recent is the dictionary catalogue of the Foreign Office 
Library issued io 1926. 

Though departmental libraries exist primarily to serve the staff 

♦ The publitadoni issued by the War O/fice fill over 500 feet of shelving 
10 ihe deparuacBcal library. * 

t Ic »5 the practice Io most depanmencs to issue speeialUt books of this 
cluracler to the braach coftcemed, on long loaa—ihe library only recalls them 
when they are required for reference b another section of the office. 
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of the offices of which they form part, most are prepared on occasion 
to make their resources avaiJable for reference by outude inquirers, 
A few admit members of the public as a normal practice, but the 
majority prefer to deai only with honA fidt inquirers seeking spedEc 
informadon within the department’s held. Even among the lib* 
raries which do not normally admit outside inquirers, few, If any, 
would refuse applications from suitably sponsored research workers. 
Borrowing facilities are usually restricted to officials of the depart' 
meat, the only normal exceptions being loans made through the 
Librarians of other government establishments, or of inscimdons of 
standing connected with the department’s work. Hitherto only 
one library* has been prepared to loan books through the National 
Central Library, butjfivct now pardcipaie in the new Science Library 
supplementary loan scheme. 

In dealing with individual libraries pride of place must be given 
to those of the older departments (the Treasury, the Home Office, the 
Foreign Office, the Cilonial Office, the Board of Trade, the War 
Office, the Admiralty, Customs and Excise, etc.). These libraries 
date back at least to the early years of the nineteenth century, and in 
the course of years valuable coUecdons numbering many thousands 
of volumes have been built up. 

The Combined Library of the TaBAScuv akd Cabinet Opmces 
at Great George Street contains some 70,000 books and pamphlets. 
A large proportion of the stock is made up of official publications 
~this is one of the few libraries which possesses a complete set 
of sessional papers. The oon-offidai literature is mainly devoted 
to Enance, economics and the various aspects of public "adminis- 
tradon. Sub-libraries exist is the Cabinet Central Statistical 
Office and the Treasury Organization and Methods Division. 
The material they coutaio is itriedy related to the secdoos they 
serve. A printed catalogue in two volumes (one author, the 
other subjea) was published in 1910. A duplicated circular 
lisdng new material added to the main and sulvlibranes is issued 
monily. The Treasury Library is not normally open to the 
public, but students may be admitted in special drcumstances. 
There is an independent library containing material on sta^ rrain- 
iag and related subjecu attached to the Treasury Training and 
* The former India Offke, now Commonwealth Relations ((r»dian Section) 
Library. 

t Agriculiufe, Supply, Town and Country Plajining, War Office, Worlu, 
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Eclocacion Division. The office of th« Treasury Soucttor has 
a law library at its headquarters at Storey's Gate. 

The Library of the Homs Office in WhitehaU contains some 
15,000 volumes. • Among the subjects covered are law and legal 
adminisiration, criminology and law cnforccincnt, child welfare, 
etc. The stock includes complete sets of public general and 
local acts, sessional papers aod reports, etc., as well as a number 
of sixteenth and seventeenth century books—the latter an indica¬ 
tion of cbe distant origin of the department, A duplicated 
monthly accession list is issued. This library is not open to the 
public. Non-official viators are admitted only when sponsored 
by a senior officer of the d^^artmenc. 

The Library of the Forbion OrFia, now linked with the 
Research Department under one director, is housed with that 
department in Fmices Street. THs library's funedons differ 
maccnally from those of other offices—its various sections and 
ihdr work are set out in detail in the Fordgn Office List.* The 
Library of Printed Books, the section with which we aic directly 
coocerned, contains about 100,000 books and pamphlets covering 
all aspects of inter national law and relations. A dictionary 
cats logue was published in 1926. A pnnted circular, li sling new 
acquid lions and periodical articles of interest to the department. 
is issued weekly. The Printed Library exists primarily for the 
use of the department, but approved students may be admitted 
CO consult works not available elsewhere. 

The Library of die CoLOMia ani> CouMOfrwiAiTH Relations 
Offices is now in die process of reorganizadoo. Colonial 
official publications have been transferred temporarily to 
Church House and Sanctuary Buildings, Great S^th Street. 
These and other publications relating to the colonies will 
eventually be boused in the new Colonial Office building on the 
Westminster Hospital site. The literature dealing with the 
dominions is to be retained in the Commonwealth Relations 
Office in Downing Street. The toisl stock amounts to well 
over 90,000 volumes, and constitutes one of the best collections of 
maierial on the colonies and dominions in existence. The legal 
section, which contains complete sets of colonial acts and ordin¬ 
ances, is used extenavely by other departments. The library 

* See also the chapter oo the library in Tilley and Gasclee's book on the 
Foreign Office in the WhitehaU series. 
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publishes a mon(hly evaluadve booklist for private circulation 
within the office. A printed catalogue was issued in 1S96, and a 
supplement in 1907. Though primarily intended for official 
use, the Colonial Office Library is available for reference by 
students of colonial affairs. « 

The Library of the Commonwealth Reiations Oppice 
(Inman Section), formerly the India Office Library, in King 
Charles Street, more nearly resembles the national libraries 
described in other chapters <rf this book. The holdings amount 
to some 230,000 printed books and 20,000 pamphlets, and include 
a large number of works in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and modem 
Indian languages. Every aspect of Indian life—cultural, histori¬ 
cal, religious, sociolo^cal and administrative—is covered by the 
library. The conditions of admission for non-official visitors 
an similar to those of the national libraries.* 

The Boaed op TVaoe Library at I.C.I. House, Millbank, 
possesses some 100,000 volumes. As is the case with most of the 
older departmenul libraries, the stock includes complete sets of 
sessional papers and similar material. The general literature 
covers all aspects of trade and industry. The libraries of the 
Raw Materials Division and the Export Promotion Department 
(formerly the Department of Overseas Trade) have recendy been 
absorbed in the main library. Though primarily for official 
use, the Board of Trade Library is prepared to admit noo-official 
inquirers. 

The Library of the Wae Office, in WhitehaD, contains over 
150,000 books and pamphlets. Berides an exhaustive collecdon 
of British and foreign works on military subjects, it bas a good 
selection of books on history, topography and technology. The 
military coUecdon includes a large number of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century books, and an almost complete set of United 
Kingdom, dominion and colonial regimental histories. The 
books on geodesy and surveying which barm one of the most 
representative collections on these subjects available, are housed 
for convenience at the Survey Production Centre, West Twyford. 
A printed catalogue in three volumes was published during the 
years 1906 to 1912, and annual supplements were issued up to 

* The future of this library 1$ uoder eoaaderscion. Per a detailed survey 
sec The Ukrsrf of lie India Office by A. J. Aiberry (192^ A list of ^ priateo 
catalogues is giveo in ibe appendix. 
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1^0. The Ibrary now issues i printed monthly accession bs^ 
a monihly information sheet for military bbraiians, and a senes of 
subject bookbsis. Though tbe Wax Office library is pnn^y 
for official iise» members of the public may be admitted on 
appbeadon to the Ubranan; 

The Admimit 7 Library, at Admiralty Arch, has a large 
collection mainly concerned with the historical aspects of naval 
affairs. A primed catalogue was pubbshed in ipii. Students 
and research workers who wi^ to use this library mu« make 
application to tbe Secretary of the Admiralty. Scientific and 
techDical liieramre is dealt with in the Admiralty by the Centre 
for Sdeunfic Infonnadon and Liaison at Fanum House, Leicester 
Square- (This branch partiripates in the Science Library supple¬ 
mentary loan scheme.) 

The Cvrrous ani> Excisb Library at City Gate House, Fins- 
bviry Square, contains two distinct types of material—modern 
technical works on articles and trades subject to indirert taxation 
and valuable record material of interest to the student of social 
history and the local antiquarian. Mco^rs of the public may 
be admitted on appbeadon to the Ubrarian. » 

Though d»e Gbnmial Post Ofrcb is one of the oldest 
departments, its library, housed at Headquaners Building, 
St. Martin’s Ic Grand, is of comparatively recent date. The 
bookstock, which amounts to some 7,000 volumes, includes 
material on ab subjects of concern to the suff of the department. 
Printed accession Hsts are issued at intervals, The bbrary’s 
holdings also include the department’s records. Outside 
inquirers may use the library both 10 inspect the records and 
to obtain information on the work of the Post Office. There 
is also a technical library at the Post Office Research Station, 
Doibs Hill, which is not open to the public. 

We nett come to the libraries of the departments formed during 
the course of the nineteenth century (Education, Agriculture, Health, 
ScoiHsh Office, Inland Revenue and General Re^ster Office): 

The Library of the Minjstrv op Evocation, at Cur2on Sc. 
House, contains some 80,000 books and pamphlets—die most 
' comprehensive collection of bterature in its special field in the 
country. Recent acquisitions are listed in a dupbeated buUedn 
issued four rimes a year. Members of the public have access 
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* CO this library for referofice purpoaea> and a reading room is 
provided. 

The Ministhy of Agricultusb's* Library at Sc. Andrew’s 
Place, Regent’s Park, contains well over 30,000 volumes. All 
branches o£ agriculture and allied subjects are covered, and the 
stock includes a valuable collection of early works. A duplicated 
bulletin, listing recent accessions and perineal articles of agricul' 
tural interest, is published monthly. 71118 library is open to the 
public. 

The Library of the MiNKTST of Health, in Whitehall, has 
a stock of about 100,000 volumes. The collection of ofHcial 
publications is of particular importance, for it includes much 
material not readily available elsewhere (e.g. local acts, statutory 
rules and orders of local application, etc.). There is a ^xcial 
section devoted to medical works. A duplicated accession list is 
issued monthly. Though this library is normally restricted to 
ofEcial users, visitors seeking specific informadon are admitted. 

The Scottish Office has a small collection of books relating 
to Scotland at Fielden House, Great College Street, where the 
law library of the Loan Advocate’s Department is also located. 
(The libraries of the Home, Agriculture, Health and Education 
Departments of the Scottish Office are at Edinburgh.) 

The library of the Boau> of Inland Revenue, at Somerset 
House, comprises some 20,000 books and pamphlets deaUng with 
taxation and related matters. Its use is restricted to officials of 
the Board. Also at Somerset House is the library of the General 
Register Office, with a stock amounting to some 7,000 volumes. 
Its collection of British and foreign census returns and reports 
on vital statistics is probably unic^ue. A duplicated accession 
list is issued at intervals. This library is open do the public. 

Of the libraries of comparatively recent origin, ax belong to 
departments which came Into existence prior to the outbreak of the 
Second World War (Air, labour. Pensions, Tran^rt, Assisting 
Board and ScientiEc and Industrial Research): 

The Air Ministry Library contains about 37,000 books and 
pamphlets, housed partly in King Charles Street, Whitehall, and 

* The FoaasTey CoHMiSSioN, which is oow wich the Ministry oi 

AfrieuUure, possesses a small UbraxT—auioly devoted 10 works 00 Bntish 
forestry. 
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partly ac Adastral House, Kingsway. The stock covers all types 
of material of concern to the Ro)^ Ajr Force. A duplicated 
monthly accession list is issued. This library is not open lo the 
public, but pennisson to use it may be given m suitably sponsored 
persons engaged in approved research work. (Jht Mmoao- 
LOGiCAi. Oppicb, which is attached to the Air Ministry, has its 
own library, a collection of some 42,000 items, boused at Head¬ 
stone Drive, Harrow.) 

The MiMisray oP Labour Library, in St. )ames‘s Square, 
contains some 30,000 volumes covering the whole field of labour 
conditions and industrial relationships- Use of the library is 
reserved to officials, and outside inquirers arc only admitted if 
sponsored by a representative of the department. 

The Mnnswr op Psnsions Library is divided into two sec* 
dons, one at Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, the other 
at Blackpool. The stock in London amounts to some 3,000 
Items. This is primaiily a working coUecrion of material likely 
to be of use in ^e business of administering u'or pensions. A 
duplicated accession list covering both sections is issued monthly. 
Though this library is not normally open to the public, inquirers 
seeking specific information are admitted. 

The Library of the Ministry of Transport, at Berkeley 
Square House, has about 5,000 volumes on its reference shelves; 
but this number represents only a proportion of the total stock, 
as much material is held in the various technical branches. An 
important feature of this library is the collection of local acts and 
orders relating to transport undertakings. This is available for 
reference by members of the public. A duplicated monthly 
bulletin Is issued which, as well as lists of recent accessions, con* 
tains notes and articles on departmental matters. 

The AssisTANCs BoAim Library, at Vicarage House, Soho 
Square, contains a representative collection of material on social 
w^aie and related subjects. The library's quarterly bulletin 
not only lists new acquxations, but also includes full reviews of 
outstanding books of interest to the Board's stafi. This library, 
though not open to the general public, grants full fadlities to the 
sta& of voluntary social welfare bodies. 

The Department of Scuntifjc and Industrial Rbsrarch 
(which is not aa administrative department, and therefore strictly 
speaking falls outside the province of this chapter), maintains 
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technical libraries at its various research establishmenw. A 
collection of the department’s publications and a central catalogue 
covering all establishments save the Geological Survey and the 
National Physical laboratory are h^t in the Records Bureau 
at Park House, Rutland Gate. 

The remaining eight Hbrariea belong to deparuaeai»i^icbh9we 
been established since 1939 (Civil Avianoih Food, lofbrmadont 
Nadooal Instiraao^ Snj^ly^ Town and Country Planning) or to 
o ffi ces which have acquired fuU departmental status dnee that date 
(Fuel and Power, and Works and Buildings): 

The library of the Ministry op Civil Aviation, at Inveresk 
House, Strand, is of very recent origin. The stock, which at 
present consists of about 7,000 items, is being rapidly increased. 
A duplicate accession list and a technical press summary are 
issued monthly. This library is open to the public. 

The Ministry op Ftwo Library, at Montagu House, White¬ 
hall, contains 10,000 bool^s and pamphlets and an erieiisive 
collection of periodical literature, dealing with food production 
and distribudoD and related subjects. A duplicated bi-monthly 
' accession list is issued. Though this library is primarily for 
ofEcial use, non-official inquirers may be admitted. 

The Reference Library of the Central Ofpicb of Inporma- 
TioN, at Montagu Mansions, Baker Street, contains some 10,000 
books and pamphlets dealing with British life and institutions. 
A duplicated monthly accession list is issued. Though not 
normally open to the public, this library is prepared to admit 
outride inquirers seeking information within its field. (Ihere 
is also a library attached to the Social Survey Division.) 

The Library of the Ministry of National Insurance, at 
6 Carlton House Terrace, like that of the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation, is of very recent origin. Its stock, which now amounts 
to about 3,000 items, covers all subjects related to the department’s 
work. A duplicated accesaon list la isstied. This library is 
prepared to admit non-ofiidal inquirers. 

The Ministry op Supply Central Library (formerly the 
Ministry of Airaaft Production Library), at Thames House ^uth, 
Millbank, has a stock of 13,000 items covering various brarKhes 
of technology. A duplicated bi-monddy accesaon list is issued. 
This library is not open to the public The only non-official 
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inquirers admitted ire iccredited members o£ 

ind srudeutr of techeicil coUeges «ho have 
mended by cheir priodplls. There ire “ 

many of the MinisEry of Supply researeh eaabl.slment^ 

The Library of the M.N.mv of To«« 

NlHO, in St. lamei's Square, has a nock of about 16,000 
^o^ed to all atpectt of planning. A dupbcaud elaanfied 
acceadon list periodical article ^ 

monthly. Some eighty subject bibhogmphies have been p^ 

pared ^ Use of the Ubrary is restncied to members of the 

^nistry'a staff and local authority plants officer^. _ 

The MrNiSTiY of Fub. and Powes Library, at King s Build- 
intrs, Dean Stanley Street, contains about 27,000 books, n^ts 
a^d pamphlets. The former Department of Mines Library 
form^ the nucleus of this smck. DupUcated monthly accession 
liala and prinud Usts of departmental statutory mstruments are 
issued. Though primarUy for official use, thishbrary is prepared 
10 admit hoM iide inquirers. 

Tht Libriry of the MmirruY of Wosks and Buildings, at 
Lambeth Bridge House, AIb«t Embankment, contains 
m,ooo books and pamphlets (about 10,000 of these termed 
Ubrary of the Office of Works, the Ministry’s predecessor), i he 
major portion of the stock is devoted to works on building. A 
cbwfied bulletin is issued fortrughdy, listing recent accesaom 
and periodical anides of interest. The accession Hsu arc con»h- 
dated at half-yearly intervals. Though primanly for offioaJ 
use, this Ubrary is prepared to admit non-official inquirers. 



CHAPTER X 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON LIBRARY 
AND SOME OTHER LIBRARIES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 

By]. H. P. Papk>hd, M.A., F.L.A. 

Goldsmith/ Librarian, University oj London 

Any talk on the libraries of London and parucularly on those of 
the University, muse, it seems to me, be open^ with a recognition of 
the work of a former Goldsmiths’ librarian, the late Mr. R. A. Rye : 
for Mr. Rye’s Student/ guide to the libraries of London, 3rd edition, 
1927, is a truly remarkable book which it is difficult to praise too 
highly. It is, as it must always remain, a classic on the subject, for 
although some of its informatioo, particularly that given in stabsdes, 
is naturally out of date already, yet much of the book will never be 
out of date. It wUi remain a mine of information and will always 
hold a high place in our literature of librarianship and be indispens¬ 
able CO anyone making a study of the subject of this course. 

Tkb Uniymsity 

T^s will naturally be followed by an appreciation of the &ct 
that any account of libraries of the University must be prefaced by a 
few words on the UniversUy^tself—and here may be mendorted the 
source book, or rather group of source books, the Univecsity Calendar 
and the Calendars of the Colleges. There were no issues of the 
University Calendar during the war, after that for the year 1939^, 
but it has now resumed publication with an issue for the year 1947*8 
and many of the Colleges have also begun to re*is5ue Calendars since 
the end of the war- 

Now although London had no formal university before the early 
nineteenth century, it can claim to have been a seat of learning from 
early times. Most, if not all, of the essentials for the making of a 
university existed and it is a curious thing that a formal university 
did not come into being in the medieval period or at latest by the end 
of the seventeenth century. There have, indeed, been several early 
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references to a Univerary of London ; perhaps die earliest the 
OfoposU (which came to nothit^) placed before Queen Elizabeth m 
Humphrey Gilbert for an Academy or University of 
Undoa, but probably the best known is that contained in ^ appea- 
dii to Slew's Annals of 1615 consisting of an account m three parts 
of the " three famous Universities of Oxford, Cambndge, and 
LondonThe section on the University of London was wntteri 
by Sir George Buck, Master of the Revels, and his Umve^ty of 
London is made up of the Gresham Foundauon, the Schools 

at Westminster and St. Paul’s, the Inns of Court and Chancery, the 
CoUeec of Heralds, the School of Civil Uw at Doctors Commons 
and St, Paul’s School, These, he felt to be in essence a UoivMsity 
which only la rked a common government and the protection of an 
honourable Chancelbr The Inns of Court and Chancery have 
also been refened to as universities by Foriescue and Scow, and the 
Gresham Foundation was specifically founded on univeraty Uncs— 
to have professors lecturing in divinity, astronomy, geometry, muac, 
law, roedicinc and rhetoric. The foundation was made in the will 
of Sir Thomas Gresham who died in 1579 and lectures are still 
delivered in Gresham College in the City of London. 

It would be easy w add to the evidence that London was a ^tre 
of learning—as in such InstitutioDS as Sion CoUege, Dr. Williams’ 
Library, the British Museum, and many other libraries, in such 
famous learned Societies as the Royal Sodeiy and the Society of 
Antiquaries, and in the very old medical schools at St. Bartholomew’s 
and Guy’s Hospitals; and it would also be easy to find other proposals 
for the establishment of a tinivprary—as in the rare pamphlet of 
1647, “ Modves grounded upon the word of God... for the present 
founding ao University in the Metropolis London” which was 
reprinted in 1930 by Sir Hermann Gollancz in his ” A contribution 
to the history of University College Xasndoo 

It is obvious that a very interesdng study could be made of the 
pre-oineteenth century " university of ^odon ”, of all those elements 
of a univeraty which somehow inexplicably never crystallized into a 
univeraty in fact, but which do present a great and varied field of 
academic interest tod achievement; but no more cme can be spent 
on it now. The University, as we know it, dates from the early 
nineteenth century, when, mainly through the efforts of Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, and Lord Brougham, University College was 
founded. Thai College was opened in ifbS and until .iS3fi was 
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known as ih« University of London although ii was not a uoiversiiy, 
having no charter and no right 10 confer degrees. It made no boast 
of following the proposals of ihe 1647 pamphlet of being “ grounded 
upon the word of God "» and this was the major reason for the open¬ 
ing in 2831 of King’s College, where theology was later to become a 
leading subject, as it is not at University College: indeed, 1 believe 
that that College has been referred to in early days as “ that Godless 
institution in Gower Street” and as "Gower Street’s cursed 
Academy But we cannot stop to enjoy such feliddes of public 
opinion; we can only note that these two noble colleges are the 
foundation colleges of our Universiiy. 

In 1836 the Univertity itself was formed, then merely an examin¬ 
ing body with power to grant degrees, and as time went on othet 
colleges were attracted into the Univertity which now comprises 
some sixty-£ve colleges, schools and institutions, together forming 
eatily the largest university in the country. Student population is 
at present abnormal everywhere and exact figures are difTiculi to 
obtain, but before the war it was roughly true to say that by numbers 
the bulk of British universities could be divided into four almost 
equal parts (a) London, (b) Oxford and Cambridge, (c) the remaining 
English, and ($ the Scomsh and Welsh, and ^ ^se "quarters " 
London was the largest: the figures from the Returns of the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Committee for 1938-9 * London, 73,191 ; Oxford and 

Cambridge, 10,954 * ^ English, 13,044; Scotland and Wales, 
12,8x3 (Scotland, 10,0345 Wales, 2,779). '^beo it is remembered 
that these figures include full-time internal students only, the enor¬ 
mous preponderance of London not only over any other university 
but over any one of these groups, will be rather more fully appre¬ 
ciated, for London, particularly strong in part-time students, has 
almost a monopoly in external students (there are a few at Durham 
University), of whom, in 1938-9, London had no less than 10,839. 
It may also be remembered that many studeckcs included among 
“ the other English "—most of those for example, at such univernty 
colleges as Exeter, Southampton, Nottingham and Leicester—were 
caking London degrees ; they were, in fact, exiecnal students of the 
University of London, although they are counted among the 13,044 
students noted above as being in the other English universiiies. 

A statement of this superiority in aumhers usually creates some 
surprise even in members of our own Uoiverrity, but the faa of the 
immense size and range of the Uaiverticy is also clearly brought out 
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from a brief conddoradort of mme of its colleges and scho^ 
University College with 1.629 f^cime srudcnc m 193^ 
biffw than any other English Uaivcraiy «c^t Oxford or Cam- 
bndee. King’s College with 2,073, the Imperial College of 
and Technology and die London School of Economies, each with 
over 1,000, Queen Mary College, the famous colleges for women 
fBedford, Westfield and the Royal Holloway), the great medical 
schools at Guy’s, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Mary's, St. Thomas s, etc., 
the specialist schools and institutions, as of Oriental Studies, Slavonic 
Studies, Historical Research, Educadon, Hygiene and Trc^^ 
Medicine, Archaeology, etc. These and many others make up that 
unique and mighty organization known as the University of Litton, 
which, like any other unlvcracy, can never be static, but which is 
continually developing, assuming new responsibilities, embracing 
new studies and incorporating new colleges and institutions. Note¬ 
worthy in this development is die progress in what arc sometimes 
called " central activities The degreeHronferring and examining 

body of the early nineteenth century is now also a ctHDrdituting 
authority responsible for general policy and financial and academic 
matters throughout the University. This development as a vfhok 
has been truly remarkable and it is no prophecy but merely common 
knowledge to say that it is likely to be gready accelerated and 
expanded in the immediate furure. 

Every univeraiy has its own characteristics and London certainly 
no less than any other. These arc often easier to appreciate than 
they are to define but it is perhaps right to say that London has always 
been marked by a certain liberal oudook, a wish to promote the study 
of aJJ branches of knowledge and a desire chat what it has to offer 
shall be offered as fully, as widely and as freely as possible. And so 
we see in London a pioneer, for example, in the non-requirement of 
religious tests for entering a university, a pioneer in the admission 
of women for degrees, a pioneer in granting external degrees to 
students not only in the Briri^ Isles but ditougbouc the world, and 
one of die first in the field of extension and tutorial classes. London 
was also the first to rccognixe English as a suitable subject of study 
for a universty degree and the fust to found a faculty of Science. 
And this characteristic is shown too in the service of ihc University 
Library which is not, and never has been, by any means rcstricicd to 
use by those within the walls of the colleges or even to present or 
past members of the University. 
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Ltbraiiii« op the Colleges 

Now all these colleges, etc. (including many not mendoned 
above) have libraries, and there is also the central library, that of the 
University o£ London. One of these libraries—chat of the London 
School of Economics—is bciijg described In another lecture it is 
my function only to speak of the University Library and of one or 
two other libraries of the Universicy. It will be convenient to dea l 
Erst with some of the college libraries and, as they are so numerous 
and some of them so great, it is possible to do little more than to 
remind you of their existence, but that reminder must be made as 
emphatically as possible. It must be remembered, for example, that 
the libraries of Univeraty College and King^s College arc older than 
the University itself and that the library of the former was, undl its 
great losses during the war, the largest in the Univeracy. These 
two great libraries are rich in a '.^de range of subjects and contain 
special collections of the first importance. In Univeraty College 
may be mendoned the library and MSS. of feremy Bentham, the 
Ricardo collecdon on political economy, the Graves bbrary of early 
mathematics, the Barlow Dante library, the Whitley Stokes Celtic 
library, the Sir John Rotcon library of literature and history, the 
Scandinavian coUccdon and many others. In King's CoQege there 
are the Marsden philol^cal library, the Wheatstone library of early 
books on electricity and kindred subjects, the Skeat and Furaivall 
English library, the Ronald Burrows collection on Byzandne history 
and medieval and modern Greek, and many other special collections. 

For the rest it must be sufficient to remember the selection of 
colleges, etc., mentioned above and to suggest that reference should 
be made to the University Calendar under" Univeraty Departments, 
Incorporated Colleges, Schools and Institutions”. It will be seen 
not only that there are many Ubraries but many special libraries and 
that hardly any important aibject is unrepresented. It will also be 
common Imowledge that many of these libraries are among the finest 
in the country on their subject. But however tempting it is to say 
more about some of these magnificent special libraries, we must now 
turn to the University Library itself. 

The Ukivemitt Lisam 

History and CoUeettons. The University Library can be said 
to date from about 1838 when a gift of books was made to the Univer* 
sity, although it did not come into use until 1877 when it was first 
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opcfica to readers. A catalogue of its contents was published in 
1876 and a revised abbreviadon of this» brou^t down to 1897, was 
issued in 1900, but although the library was well cstabU^ed in 1900, 
iw importance today is largely due w development during the present 
century and in particular to the devoted «rvice of the late R. A. Rye 
who joined the bbrary staff in 1905 and was Goldsmiths’ librarian 
from 1906 to 1944. In 1900 it was transferred from Burlington 
Gardens to South Kensington and, after re-orgamzation and re¬ 
arrangement, was formally re-opened in 1906. In 1937-8 »t was 
moved again, this dmc to its present site in the Senate House and 
Library in Bloomsbury. Before it had had a year to settle down, 
many of the books were once again moved ; about 60,000 valuable 
books being sent to Oxford and rj,ooo to Cambridge, while thousands 
more were taken from thdr shelves and stacked for safety in the 
basement of the building. Losses during the war were compara* 
(jvely light; four bombs struck the building and valuable stack space 
is $dll out of acdoQ and there is much general blast damage; but 
only aoo books were lost, Including, unfortunately, about 60 early 
printed books of some value. These losses are, however, trivial 
compared to those at »me of the colleges; Univeracy College had 
the major part of its buildings aod some 80,000 volumes destroyed. 
King’s College lost about 7,500 volumes, Birkbeck College lost its 
buil^ngs aod 36,000 volumes (mnMeoths of its stock) and Bedh>rd 
College had damaged buildings and lost 3,000 books. 

Id 19c© a report to the Senate sured that the University Library 
had between 30,000 and 35,000 books, of which about 10,000 were 
unprovided with shelves and had to be stacked on the floor. On its 
removal to Bloomsbury in 1936 there were about 330,000 volumes 
and today there are about 500,000 with an aiuiual intake of over 
15,000 volumes. This library has been built up both by the steady 
sdection and purchase of books and by the receipt of giffs—some of 
which have b^ of great importance. The library is, as any general 
library must be, stronger in the humanities than in the sciences and 
medidne, but it includes books on all subjects studied in the Univer' 
sity and indeed on all subjects likely to be matters for university 
study. It can daim to be ooe of the best stocked and equipped of 
the modern general university libraries in this country and it con¬ 
tains some special collections of outstanding in^wrcance. The 
Goidsmiths’ Library of Economic Literature (about 60,000 volumes) 
is a collection of the hrst importance on early economic and other 
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fton-poliiical history of Great Britain- 'Hie Durning'Lawreoce 
Library contalru a ccllccdon of works by and on Sir Frarxeis Bacon 
which is unlikely to be surpassed by many other libraries in the world, 
and a good working Shakespeare coUecdon, which includes, among 
other treasures, a set of the folios. There are, in addition, the 
Augustus de Morgan Library of early books on mathemadcs and 
astronomy, the Grote Library of classieal literature, the Quick 
Memorial library of books on education, the Preedy Memorial 
Library on an and archaeology, the Harry Price Library of 
magical literature, and several others, All these collections arc, 
of course, steadily developed and the library's resources in some of 
these subjects, e.g, educauon, arc and archaeology, are strong. Apart 
from these, the library is particularly rich in history, biHiography, 
palaeography and general reference books, in languages and literature, 
especially English, German and Italian, and in aru subjects generally. 

A note on the collections must not omit a reference to one of 
outstanding importance even though it has not yet been received at 
the library. In 1945 an oHer from Sir Louis Sterling was gratefully 
accepted by che Court to bequeath his library to the Universiry on 
condition that it should be permanendy housed in the University 
Library as a special collection to be known as ** The Louis Sterling 
Library”, and that it should form che nucleus of a coUection of 
special books. The donor intends also to bequeath £$,000 to the 
University for equipment, maintenance, and general purposes con¬ 
nected with this library. 

This very valuable collection contists of about 10,000 books and 
manuscripts and was described io an article in the Time/ literary 
svppUment of 4th February, 1939. The manuscripu include a 
fourteenth century Piers Plowman (c. 1395), a Byron holograph of 
five cantos of Don Juan, and MSS. of Tennyson, Scott, Swinburne, 
Borrow and of the works of some modern writers. Among che 
rare printed books is a copy of Caxton's Game and playe of she Ckesse 
(1481) and 6c Chronicles of England (1480) ; a fine Covcrdalc Bible 
(1535) and a perfect copy of the 1611 Audxorized Versioo; the 
Shakespeare folios with duplicates of che second, third and fourth, 
and 6e King Lear (i 6 i 3 ) and Othello (1S30) quartos; 6e very fine 
and scarce editions of seventeen^, eighteenth and nineteen^ century 
au6ors comprise many Erst editions, some in original bindings, a 
copy of George Herbert's The Temple (1634) which is believed to be 
in a Little Gidding binding, and a copy of 6e rare Kilmarnock 
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Burns; ihc privare pKsaes arc well represented in the coUecdon 
which contains ccmpkte sets of Kelmscoit and Doves Prc« produc- 
rioDS and books from the Ashendenc and Golden Cockerel Presses. 

So much for a ^rt introductory survey of the history and con¬ 
tents of the library. We may now give a brief note on its government 
and policy and on some of its services. 

Government, finance and Staff. As is generally known, the 
main control of a univeraty is usually vested in two bodies, one of 
which controls general policy, finance and property and the other 
academic matters. In London these two bodies are known as the 
Court and the Senate respectively. The control of the library is 
vested in the Senate which delegates extensive powers for this purpose 
to one of its sub-committees—the Library Committee. This con- 
sisb of members of the Senate, of professors of the University, heads 
and librarians of some colleges and representatives of other bodies, 
such as the Worshipful Company of Goldsnuths and the British 
Museum. There are about twenty members and the librarian acts 
as secretary. The Committee meets once each term but may appoint 
subcommittees tor special purposes. The book fund has to cover 
purchase of books, subscriptions to periodicals and the cost of bind¬ 
ing : it has recently been incrca«d and further increases are expected. 
Salaries and overhead expentos arc borne out of general university 
funds. There are at present forty rnembers of the staff and staff 
iDCfcaaes are expected in the near future. 

Poiiey and Service. In discussing the policy of the library it is 
first necessary to appreciate the nature of its readers and of its field 
of service. 

With regard »the readers these may be divided into two groups, 
on the one hand the undergraduates and on the other the post- 
graduates and staff. These are all **professional " readers; study 
is their full-time occupation, and their demands on a library are 
therefore persistent and intense. Their needs in book provision may 
very roughly be summarized by saying that in addition to a small 
working library on his subject and a general “ cultural ” library, the 
undergraduate needs many copies of the books essential for his studies 
(except his textbooks which he should possess himself). Tlie post¬ 
graduate and research worker, on the other hand, does not need so 
much duplication of common books but a wide representation in 
hU field of study—single copies of books good, bad and indifferent. 
The undergraduate’s needs can, in normal times, be reasonably well 
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supplied. But ihe research worker’s needs obviously can never be 
met in advance and never fully supplied at any omc. His require' 
meots arc unpredictable and soroedmes even unobtainable. These 
iwo needs throw some light on the problems of book-selecdori, and 
it will be appreaated chat for the selection of research material, the 
University staff and other research workers are of great assistance to 
any university library. 

With regard to the field of service it need only be said chat this 
is very wide and may be divided into four groups: 

(a) Present internal members of the University and all its 
colleges, schools, etc. 

(b) Present external members of the Univeraiy. 

(c) Former staff and students, whether external or internal. 

(d) Other readers who are not, and never have been, members 
of the University but who have been recommended by a 
senior member of the University. 

This field is obviously very extensive both in numbers of readers, 
in sui^ects studied, in the varied levels of study, and in geographical 
distribudon of readers. In order to meet its needs two things are at 
once obvious—the Univerary Library mpa be a large general library, 
and it must also give both a reference and a lending service. The 
need for the reference service is clear. Whatever the nature of 
other libraries in the Univeraty, there must be a central library which 
can meet the needs of all these readers and paxdcularly of the internal 
staff and students who arc not only gready increaang in numbers 
but arc tending to concentrate in the Bloomsbury area : and for these 
it must be open for as many hours as possible each day. The 
University cannot look to the British Museum for special assistance 
in giving this reference service. The Museum is a nationaJ insdeu- 
don admitting no reader under 21 years of age and no one for 
undergraduate study. It is intended for the scholar specialist and 
the University must see that none of its members except the scholar 
specialist need apply to use the already crowded reading rooms of 
the Museum. On the other hand the need for the lending service 
is equally clear. This very scholar spedalist who can use the 
Museum may rely on the University for that lending service which 
the Museum cannot give. The iaieroal student certainly needs it, 
and for many external and many former students the lending sep/ice 
is all'important. 
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Id order to give sn efficieoi reference service, the University 

toots 

s:: 

tom ,0 s.m. to 8 p.m. (Ssturdsys « p.m-)- Itt 
closed at 6 p.m. each evening. are nev« o^ed on Sundar- 

A centra! iLary of this kind should provide facilities which are iiM 
possible, or ea^tial in every college library, and so the 
iXary also has, for example, a room specially teigned for the «udy 
of maps and palaeography-two subjects which both ‘ar^ ^d 
specially made cases for storing material, large tables ^d the best 
i^ble Ughting both natural and attilicial. It also has a muse 
hSarv of scores, books on music, gramophone records and pu^ 
rods and this is in a special part of the building containing audinon 
rooms with a piano/piaDola and gTamophoncs. 

With regard to the lending service the spctiai need is obviously 
not only for an over riic counter service to readers iu person, but an 
extensive system of postal lending. As many readers are bvmg m 
parts of the British Isles remote from London, this service is ot the 
Efcacest importance but it is also one which needs a large st^, 
the correspondence entailed (over subjea and inaccurate inquiries) 
is very great; in addition, the keepii^ of accoonu and colloctmg 
postages, together with the packing and posting of books all probably 
mean that the work involv^ in issuing one book on postal loan is as 
much as is needed to issue six over the counter- During 1947 the 
Hbrary lent 69,968 books of which 54,340 were issued to readers m 
person and 15,6^8 by post. 

The library ^ves and projects other services which are of use 
both to readers in London and to those in the provinces. It provides 
an author catalogue on cards, indexing London Univeraty theses 
also under the degree for udiich they were awarded—the library 
receives a typescript copy of all theses accepted by the University. 
But it has also published several caulogucs and bibliographies, c.g.: 


i. Accessions lists. lists of selected accessions 10 the library 
have been published regularly »nce 1906. The latest issue 
is the CUssififd analogue of selected accessions, 1^4^46. 
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2. Lise of manuscripts, maps and pUjis> and printed books and 
pamphlets, mostly on railways and navigation, from the 
collections of John Urpeth Rastrick and his son, Henry 
Rastrick, presented by the Worshipful Company of Gold* 
smiths to the Goldsmiths’ Ubrary. [1908.] 

3. Catalogue of the manuscripts and autograph letters in the 
University library, etc. Compiled by R. A. Rye. 1921- 
{And Supplement i92i'3o. 1930.) 

4. Catalogue of works dealing with the study of western 
palaeography in the libraries of the Universicy of London, 
at its central buildings and at University College and at 
King’s College. Compiled by J. Wilks and A. D. Lacey. 
1921. 

5. Hand*lisc of serials. 1926. 

6 . Catalogue of the collections of English, Scottish and Irish 
proclamations in the University Library (Goldsmiths’ 
Library of Economic Literature), tfc. 

7. Catalogue of the collection of broadsides in the University 
Library (Goldsmiths’ Library of Economic Idtcrature), etc. 
1930. 

8. Caralogue of books on archaeology and arc and cognate 
works belonging to the Preedy Memorial Library and other 
collections in the University Library. 3 pans. i 935 ' 7 > 
(Sect. I Archaeology and aodent an; Sect. 11 Art; Index.) 
{And Supplement 1937. 1937.) 

9. Handlist of the current periodicals. 1940. 

TO. Historical and armorial bookbindings exhibited in the 
University Library: descriptive catalogue. By R. A. Rye 
and M. S. Quinn, 1937. 

II, A reader’s guide to the Universicy library. Third issue 
[with illustrations and containing the Rules and Riegula* 

tioDs.] 1939. 

Of these the Subject index of boo\s on Arehaeolegy and Art is 
perhaps the most important, but tbe'annual Classified eatalcgtte of 
selected accessions is also of great use to readers. It is hoped that 
this published bibliographical work can be developed when times 
becom e more normal. 

It is also Intend e d chat the library shall endeavour to link up 
other library resources of the Universicy particularly by the com¬ 
pilation of union catalogues of periodicals and boolu. It already 
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possesses a mi cr ofilm camera and three microfilm readers and it 
hopes lo add a photostat camera. It has also a small tnodery which 
has just aow been brought into service. 

A note on policy and service cannot conclude without reference 
to the relationship between the many libraries of the University and 
particularly between the University and the College Libraries. There 
is as yet no formal co-operadon between them, but there is an under¬ 
standing vidiich tnighc be expressed by saying that while a coUege 
library exists primarily for members of the college, the Univermy 
exists for all, indeed, for everyone connected with the University. 
The Universicy Library can never take the pla« of a college bbrary 
but it can act as a support to it by intensifying services wWch a 
coUege library already gives and by suppling special services and 
books which it might not be possible for Ae college to supply. 
There will always be much duplication in and between the many 
libraries of the University—with some books there can hardly be too 
much of it—but the existence of the University Library makes it 
posable for college libraries to <bscard books which are unnecessary 
if they are available elsewhere; and this is something which will be 
possible with much more certainty when union catalogues have been 
compiled. It is also desirable that a survey of special collections in 
the University should be made. Even now there is, naturally, much 
common knowledge about these. Everyone knows, for example, 
that the chief collectiofts in the University on Slavonic subjects, on 
Oriental subjects and on modern economics are, respectively, at the 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies, the School of Oriental 
and African Studies and the l^ndon School of Economics, and no 
other library in the University is likely to collect the minutiae of those 
subjects, although some other colleges where any of these subjects 
may be taught, and certainly the University Library, will have work¬ 
ing collections of them. A good deal of information about speaal 
collections in the Univertity has already been published in wider 
surveys as those made by R. A. Rye, Dr. L. Ncwcombe, ASLIB, and 
more recently by Dr. W. O. Hassall {A seUct bibliography of Italy. 
1946) and Mr. W. R, Lc Fanu {A list of medical libraries, etc. 194Q 
and partial union catalogues of periodicals exist in the World list of 
scientific periodscalsy the Union catalogue of the penedical publicO’ 
tiont m the University Libraries of the Britisk hies and the location 
list in the 1938 volume of the Subject index to periodicals; and of 
books in such special bibliographies as the London bibliography of 
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the social sciences (the School <rf Economics, the University library 
and some other librariw in London) 1931-7 and the Catalog of 
worlds dealing u/ith the study of western palaeography by J. Wilks 
and A. D. Lacey, 1921, which is a union catalogue of relevant 
material in the libraries of the University and of Univerdty and 
King’s Collegts- 

It is n ee dl e ss to add that tbe eanence of the many large and 
valuable libraries in London outside the University is a matter of 
great imponaxxce to the University. Their existence by no means 
relieves Ac University of the duty of making its own library pro- 
visiofl but they are an aid to study, especially to post-graduate study, 
of great importance, and in some cases may make it unnecessary 
for the Univeraty to build up large special collections in certain 
subjects. 

Travelling Ubraries. .The preceding account has been restricted 
to what may be called the general library ; but the University Library 
also includes a library, separately financed, for Tutorial Classes and 
Extension Lectures Courses known as the ‘’Travelling Libraries”. 
This has some 35,000 books and sends out and maintains nearly 300 
libraries to adult passes each year. In 1947,291 classes were suppUed 
with libraries containing i3,S29 books and 1,934 tooks were also 
supplied to special classes at summer schools. This is believed to 
be a pioneer, as it is certainly the largest university library service of 
its kind in this country. 

The Building. These notes have dealt with the contents and 
service of the library and have said little about the building. This 
is a part of the headquarters of the University which comprises not 
only the Senate House, administraiive offices and Ubrary, but also 
some colleges and schools of the University. Barely a tiurd of the 
whole block as planned was finished before the outbreak of war in 
1939, but the part completed includes the bulk of the library, of which 
only one wing—to contain a periodicals room and special coUecdons 
room—is y« to be built, although the top three stories of the tower 
are unfinished and not yet available for use. In a building which 
is not independent but is a part of one serving purposes other than a 
Ubrary, each part must make some concessions co the needs of the 
others. The principle of the library is that most of the reading rooms 
arc on the fourth floor (the Travelling Libraries and the temporary 
Periodicals Room are on the second and third floors respectively). 
These reading rooms are built out round a central catalogue and book 
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service hall which is on the fourth fioor immediately under the 
mwer. The fifth floor is mainly bookstack and the sixth wholly 
devoted to that purpose and this floor runs the complete length of 
the building from ZK>rth to south. The tower stories are also book- 
stacks. The present accommodation (when war damage i$ made 
good) is for about 6oo»coo books. With the tower completed and 
new wing added, it will house about a milbon volumes. Library 
towers were popular as bookscacks In the period between the wars: 
they are at the moment, perhaps temporarily, somewhat out of 
favour. There are naturally arguments for and against them: bur 
in any big town and particularly in London, where ground ^ace is 
very costly, there is an immediate argument In favour of such over' 
head storage, London also provides arguments in favour of reading 
rooms on a floor above ground level. In a smaller town where a 
library can be built away from the sound,and sight of tragic and away 
from other buildings, there would be a clear advantage in having 
reading rooms on the ground door and not to have to approach them 
by lifts or stairs, bur in London it is worth climbing a Urtle to have 
the advantages of quiet, airiness and unimpaired natural light which 
might not be possible on a ground door. , 

Concluding No/r. Tlte Universicy Ubrary stock naturally 
suders by comparison with tiiose of its counterparts at Oxford and 
Cambridge: they have had a start of some three centuries and they 
enjoy the doubtful privilege of copyri^c depoat. There is much 
yet to do: but this brief account of the Univeracy Library^—and 
still more inadequate references to some of the coU^ libs^es— 
will show that in a comparadvely short time much has been done ; 
and this paper may fittingly end, as it began, with a recognition of 
the remarkable a^iicvement of the late R. A. Rye, Goldsmiths’ 
Librarian from 1906 to 1944. 



CHAPTER Xr 


THE BRITISH LIBRARY OF POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE 

By G. WoMDCB, B.A,, AX.A., Librarian 
I 

The Bricish Library Polidcai and Economic Science (known 
til! the British Library Political Science) is peculiar among 

British libraries in that it was designed iox two hincdons, which it 
continues to carry out to their mutual advantage; it is at the same 
time the working collection of the London School of Economics (the 
country's chief centre of social studies) and a national collection of 
materials for research. Its scope, like that of the School, is not 
restricted to economics and politics, but embraces the sorial sciences 
in the widest sense; and it is believed to be the largest library in the 
world oxlusivcly devoted to them. 

It was established by public subscription in 1896 00 the initiative 
of Sidney Webb (afterwards Lord Passficld), the leader of the group 
who had founded the School in the previous year; the reflection ctf 
his own methods of research can be seen in the appeal for funds, 
with its empharis on the need for collections of oflicial pubUcadons, 
pamphlets, and privately printed reports and documents' su^ as 
were available neither in the British Museum nor in any special 
library in the country, as a basis for the comparative study of such 
subjects as local government, poor relief, railway rates, and coopera¬ 
tion. The Schco] would no doubt in any case have collected a 
library, but itt fact the scope of the library and the scale on which it 
was planned bear indelibly the marks of Webb’s mind. His active 
support of the library continued for more than half a century, and 
since Sir Thomas Bodley refounded the Oxford University Library, 
no British library has owed so much to die mind and work of one man. 

After six years in adapted quarters in Adelphi Terrace, the 
library moved with the School to a new building on part of the 
present site in Clare Market and Houghton Street. It W already * 
a large collection of materials, though scarcely yet, nor for many 
years to come, well enough chosen or suiBcieody organized to be 
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called a valuable coUecdon. Much of the material needed— 
privately printed reports and tlte like—could only be obtained by 
gift from the bodies producing it, and they re^nded well to requests 
for help. Private collectors, too, were geocrous; Webb gave his 
unique collecdons on English trade unionUm, and Sir William 
Acworth made the first of his pfis of books on transport. But 
little money was available for the many types of book which had c 
be bought, and for some years the library was woefully short of 
many essendals. 

Shelf-room was also insufficient, and books were kept in locked 
cases outside the library, stacked in piles on the floor and even ded up 
in bundles. Staff was short, unskilled, and con^ntly shifting; 
there was no subject catalogue, and the author catalogue was restricted 
to certain categories of maienal, excluding those in which the library 
was richest, which were incidencaJ)y*the most difficult to trace. 

The first librarian (dll 1909) was John McIGllop ; but the greater 
part of his time was taken up by his collateral dudes as secretary of 
the School, and for a great part of her service from 1903 to 1918 Miss 
Mary F, C. Stuart was de /ocSo librarian with the title of “ Hon. 
Curator of Dociinxents ”. 

In 1910, the first full-time librarian was appointed, B. M. 
Headicar, formerly district librarian in the Southwark public 
libraries. In the twenty-three years of his energetic librarianship 
much progress was made. 'Hie stock continued to increase; coUec- 
dons of manuscripts and rare books were given or bought, and the 
Fty liotary of International Law and the Shuster Library of Com¬ 
parative Legislation were deposited. A subject catalogue, which 
Headicar had from the first insisted on as an essendal, was prepared 
and published with financial help from the Carnegie Trust and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. New premises were built (i9a5» 1933) 
with b^nefacdons from Mr. and Mrs. Cobden Unwin and from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and other extensions were adapted from 
Other parts of the School premises; they were equipped with a lavish 
variety of ingenious experimental equipment; the library was one 
of the first in the country to instal a book-conveyor (since discarded) 
and a photostat. 

The librarian from 1933 to 1944 was W. C. Dickinson, formerly 
assisiaQi secretary of the School and «ncc Professor of Ancient 
(Scottish) History at Edinburgh. Under his librarianship, the 
library strengthened its stock and grea Jy improved its organization. 
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Amongst ^«cial collocdoos received may be mentioned chose on the 
book trade and the Spanish Civil War» and the Cannan and Bonar 
collections ; further details of all these are given below ; the Schuster 
Library was presented outright, and brought up co dace by extensive 
purchases. Perhaps more important was the systemacizadon of the 
library's day-to-day purchases of current and older literature under 
an acquisitions officer and with the help of an acquiadons committee. 
The cataloguing department was organized under a senior cata¬ 
loguer, new roudne methods were devised, and the very imperfect 
author catalogue was revised dtfoughout and nearly completed. 
The problem of space again became acute ; it was solved for the time 
paidy by the adaptadon of more of the School premises, partly by 
internal re-arrangements; and plans were made for an extenaon, 
chough the war of 1939-45 niade it impossible co carry them oul 

From 1939 to 1945 all of the School except the library was evacu¬ 
ated to Cambridge. After some months when the library was used 
by the Ministry of Economic Warfare (which then occupied the whole 
of the building), it was virtually dosed through these years, and a 
much reduced staff was mainly concerned with making such acquisi¬ 
tions as were possible under difficult conditions, and overtaking 
arrears of cataloguing ; some 150,000 volumes were evacuated for 
safety to different parts of the country, but in the event the library 
was only very slighdy damaged by bombardment. 

In 1940, Mrs. Bernard Shaw gave the School a sum of money to 
establish a library of books not rcbced co its regular studies; the 
Shaw Library is kept up from the regular funds of the School, and 
now forms a good general library in which art, music and literature 
are perhaps the most prominent subjects. It is kept in an informally 
furnished room apart from the main library, used also for concerts 
and exhibitions. 

11 

The scope of the library—wider than is often realized—is the 
sodal sciences in the fullest sense of that term. For parts of its fidd 
it does not aim at being more than a working library, though a good 
one, for a leaching insunidon; this is notably the case with geog¬ 
raphy, anthropology, general history, philosophy, and psychology, 
chwgh particular aspects of all these subjects are collected more fully. 
There are other topics filing within its hdd where the existence of 
more narrowly ^»ecialized Ubraries makes exhaustive collecting 
unnecessary { and It Is hoped that fuller knowledge of the country's 
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book resources wiU make ic possible to extend yet further thia kind of 
cooperative bookooUection. With these exceptions, the aim of the 
library is m collect all the roaterials likely co be needed for research 
within its held. It need hardly be said that this aim is achieved mth 
varying success in di&rent subjects, and never completely. 

In genera], it should be said, the library does not collect books in 
non-European languages. An inquiry made before the war* 
showed that in collecting foreign material it had been very successful 
as compared with other great libraries, much less so by any reasonable 
absolute standards. B^ks in the less familiar languages and from 
the more remote or jnaccessU>le countries are naturally least strongly 
represented, but something ia being done to redress the balance. At 
present particular attention is being given to Rusria, but there are 
other countries—though no doubt less important ones—whose out¬ 
put is not adequately represented. 

The library collects books of all dates. It is already rich in early 
works, but it is naturally far from complete in them, more particularly 
ip minor works which, unimportant individually, may collectively 
form essential source material for research > it must be admitted 
that this is true in many directions even for books published for some 
years after the foundation of the library. Here again, gaps are 
condnually being HUed, but very much preliminary bibliographical 
work sail needs to be done. 

A more detailed account of some of the richer paits of the collec¬ 
tions fellows. 

The library is naturally strong in government publications. For 
the United Kingdom, it is almost complete, even for the earlier years, 
though it does not now acquire current sdendhe and technical 
publications which do not bear on the social sciences. It has been a 
depository library for U.5.A. " documents ” since 1903, and has an 
ah^t con^dete set of them from XS73, as well as a large selection of 
more recent “ processed '* documents not included in the deposit j 
it has also a representative s^ecdon of the documents of individual 
states. For other countries, though very few are entirely unrepre¬ 
sented on the library’s shelves, the coUecdons vary mu^ in com¬ 
pleteness, and very much work r&nains to be done in assessing and 
acquiring them. At the moment, much dme is being spent in 

* Waples (D.) aad LsiswtU (H. D.). NaiionaJ Uheritftrtd Kkokr- 
skip : nous « rutni seUetiM « social science. Uolvcrricy of Cbieajro P.. 
1936. 
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(racing and acquiring the pubUcauom -of occupying powers in 
Germany and other countnes since 1:945. 

With these may be grouped the publications of jncer*govermnental 
organiudons—the League of Nations and the United Nations and 
their specialized organs, as well as minor ad hoc bodies. Here again, 
recent developments have been numerous and difficult to keep 
up with. 

Fublicadoo of local government authorities are collected less 
exhaustively, but the library has representative documents of about a 
hundred and fifty of these in Great Britain, and a small selection 
from many other countries. 

The collection of statistics 1$ naturally full. Many of them are 
government publications, but the library has also the chief collections 
published in other forms. A reading room devoted to them con¬ 
tains on open access the chief current statistics for all parts of the 
world, and a selection of those for earlier years, particularly for 
Britain and the U. 5 .A. A special sheaf catalogue of scatisncal 
material not easily found 1$ in preparation. 

Id economics, the library is perhaps richest in theoretical books ; 
it acquires currently all important ueatises from all parts of the 
world, and mast of the academic periodicals ; there are still gaps in 
its collecdoQ of the earlier literature, but they are filled as opportunity 
arises. The Ecerature of descriptive economics, more extensive and 
of very unequal value, is acquired more selecdvely, but the library 
attempts to acquire all academic works of any importance, and a 
good selection of those produced for practical purposes, including 
periodicals, annual^ and reports relating to different aspects of trade, 
industry, and commerce. There is a particularly full collecdoa of 
bank reports from ail parrs of the world, most of them not published. 
The Acworth Collection on Trao^iort, the nucleus of which was 
given by Sir William Acworth and which is kept up to dace by the 
library, contains much historical material and an extensive collection 
of reports of transport undertakings, and it goes farther into the 
technical side than most of the libmry's collecdoos; there is also a 
collection of manuscript and printed materials on land and water 
transport in Scotland in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
ccQCuxies. Another special collectitm is that on die book trade, the 
nucleus of which, given by Mr. A. D. Power, has been much in* 
creased by other benefactors, notably Sir Stanley Unwin, Mr. Geo^rey 
Wi Uiams and Mr. J. G. Wilson, and by purchase. In trade uniooism, 
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the Webb collecdoo, as has already been mentioned, was one of the 
earliest bencfacdoos to the library; the reports and periodicals it 
contains are kept up to date. Business archives are not collected 
exteodveiy, pardy because it is felt that they arc more valuable in the 
locality to which they relate; but the library has a good deal of 
miscellaneous material of this kind from the aghteenth century 
onwards. Of printed histories of Individual firrus, the library 
acquires all it can ; but many of them are printed for private discri* 
budoo, and some no doubt escape notice. The library has la^e 
selections from tbe private libraries of Edwin Cannan (including his 
manuscripts and correspondence) and James Bonar, and a large part 
of the private papers of John Stuan MjII. 

For politics and public administration, one kind of primary 
sources material is the government publications which have already 
been mentioned. The library contains many special collections of 
tbe material of political controversy, amongst which may be men- 
tioaed one of tracts from the time of the English Civil War, one of 
ephemeral material from the Spanish Civil War, and the Hutchinson 
collection on Socialism, which contains comprehensively writings h)r 
and against it. The Webb collection on Local Government con¬ 
sists of tbe extracts from local English records and other materials 
used by the Webbs for their historical works, and now arranged 
topographically. The library has a large part of the manuscripts of 
John Francis Bray, the early Socialist. It acquires all current books 
of importance on political theory, but its collection of the earlier 
writers, though large, is still v«y defective. 

In law, the library is particularly strong in two direcdons. The 
Schuster Library of Comparative Legislation, the nucleus of which 
was collected by Dr. E.). Schuster and given to the library by the 
Society for Comparative Legislation, is kept up to date by regular 
purchases, and is perhaps the fullest collection in the country ^ the 
current and recent law of foreign countries, including the Briudi 
Commonwealth and the U.S.A, The Fry Library of International 
Law, formed in memory of Sir Edward Fry, is the property of 
independent trustees, but is housed in the library and administered 
by its suff. It covers public internadonal law and private inte*- 
national law (conflict of laws), and is probably the fullest collccdon 
of books on these subjects in the country. Other legal topics which 
the library collects particularly fully arc administrative law and 
penology and criminology. 
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Amongst other subjects in which the library atleinpts to be in 
some measure exhaustive may be menooned sociology (theoretical 
and descriptive), demography^ some aspects ot colonial a^rs, 
economic geography, and social and economic history. Enough has 
probably said above to indicate the general lines on which these 
are collected. 

The library has over 9,000 periodicals and other serials, of which 
about 4*750 received currently. Its total contents arnount to 
^x>ut 300,000 bound volumes, together with materials not yet 
bound esrimaced as the ee^uivalent ot a further 50,000 volumes. The 
total number of items 1$ unknown, but must be well over half a 
millioD. 

Ill 

The main body of the users of the library consists, of coruse, of 
the saS and students of the School; but that hospitality to unattached 
scholars which In general characterizes British university libraries is 
in this case part cJ the library’s raison ditrt, and it welcomes all 
researdi workers who need its resources. Pressure on space makes 
it necessary to exclude those whose needs can be satished elsewhere, 
including (except during the Sdux>l vacation) undergraduate and 
umilar students. It may be added that for persons engaged in 
academic and noR-proEc-making research, the fees are usuaUy 
remioed. 

The library lends books cxicnavely to other Ubtaries through the 
Nadonal CencraJ Library. It tries to answer bibliographical and 
to some extent other inquiries addressed to it either by callers or 
through the post; many of these come from abroad, and some of 
them involve a good deal of research, though care is taken to avoid 
doing work that the iaqulrer can be expected to do for himself. 

The library occupies the lowest three floors of one end of rhe 
School’s main building. It is entered by way of a room which con¬ 
tains the catalogues, some reference books (mainly bibliographical), 
the inquiry desk, and the counters where books are issued and 
received. A great part of the a>nveraacion incidental to the trans¬ 
action of library business is thus kept out of the reading rctoros, and 
the points of contact between readers and the library stafi are as 
far as possible concentrated. It is believed that this was the first 
such room to be provided in any British library, though they were 
already common in the United States. Though it is not wcU suired 
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CO its purpose, it is tbe most noteworthy feature of premues that 
(deept in detail) are the reaulc of unpremeditated growth rather than 
of deliberate plaoniog. 

There are twelve reading rooms, eight devoted to particular 
subjects or groups of subjects, one for current periodicals, two for 
research students, and one for the teaching siatf. This sutvdtvisioo 
is due to historical accidents, and though some of the rooms are 
hflcly proportioned, it would be more convenient if they were fewer 
and larger. 

There are places for socne 550 readers, and at busy times every 
place is occupied. The reading rooms contain an open-shelf coUec* 
tion of some 40,000 volumes*—except In the case of one or two 
subjects, a select collection chosen for the purpose. A smaller open* 
shelf colJectioo would be sufEcIent and in some ways hetter, were it 
not that it is impossible to allow readers any access to the stacks. It 
is arranged on a modlfocatlon of the Library of Congress classihcadon. 

There is a series of study-rooms attached to most of the teaching 
departments of the School, open to specialist undergraduates; they 
are provided by the library with working collections of books (dupli¬ 
cates) but are administered by the students concerned. 

Thc reserve stacks, which contain the rest of the library's collec¬ 
tions, ramble underground beneath die reading rooms, beyond them 
and round a basement counyard, and come up to the surface again 
beyond 5 a remiadec chat the library stands near if not on the site 
of the Magpie and Stump where Mr. Pickwick met Mr. Lowteu, 
which announced that it had 500,000 barrels of double stout in its 
cellars, leaving the mind in a state of not unpleasing doubt and uncer¬ 
tainty as to the precise direction in the bowels of the earth in which 
this mighty cavern might be supposed to extend. The reserve 
stacks, though extensive in several directions, are not cxccndve 
enough. There is not room enough to maintain a regular subject 
order, and the books, othCT than special collections, am arranged 
in the following groups: government publications (arranged by 
country); series (each having an arbitrary running number); 
pamphlets (bound separately if of particular age or importance, 
otherwise several in one volume, and arranged by a broad subject 
clasoficaiion); and “ treatises ”—i.c, all other boob (armnged by 
size and running number). 

Of the rooms where the library staff are condemned to work, the 
less said the better. 
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Of the library’s two principal caulogues, one t$ of parucular 
importance as a published concribuiion to international bibliography. 
This is the subject caulogue, published as A London bibliography of 
the social sciences. The first four volumes contain the library's 
stock in 1^2^ the fifth and sixth the aeqoisitjons o£ 192^^1 ^ 
1931-6; a plan to issue further volumes at regular five-year intervals 
was interrupted by the war» but it is 2»w hoped to issue a secies 
covering the twelve years 1936-48. In the meaDtimc, cbe continua¬ 
tion up CO date is available on cards in tbe library. It is arranged in 
dictionary form, with subject-headings based on those of the Library 
of Congress. Though it has many defects and is not always easy w 
use—or at any rate to get the fullest use out of-^it is the most com¬ 
prehensive and in many ways the fullest guide to the literature of the 
social sciences, and is ^ the more valuable because that literature is 
in general very inadequately sign*posied. 

The ocher principal catalogue, the Author (General) Catalogue, 
calls for little special comment. It 1 $ on cards, according to the 
Anglo-American code. It is still incomplete for certain materials 
of minor importance, and British Parliamentary papers and U.S.A. 
government publications are excluded, »iice they have adequate 
printed catalogues. 

Select lists of recent addidons, classified under broad subject- 
headings, are stencilled and issued monthly, and in addition, a 
complete duplicate set of subject cards for the additions of the last 
three months is filed separately. 

An index of papers on economics in certain select periodicals 1$ 
stencilled and issued monthly, and is also cumulated on cards. This 
index was started as an interim measure until the appearance of the 
published collective indexes to periodicals; it has now been extended 
TO cover some periodicals not included In them, and its future scope 
and form are still undecided. 

The library publishes a leaflet of Notes for readers and a Quide 
to the collections which gives a fuller account of its contents and 
arrangement. 

The library does not in principle lend books; but members of 
the School staff can use books In chdr own rooms, and they and 
research students borrow certain classes of books for home read¬ 
ing. There is a lending library, separately orgaxuzed but under the 
same general admimstradon, which provides so far as possible all the 
books likely to be needed by undergraduates. It normally excludes 
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books of & kind which they c&n be expected to buy for ihenuelves, 
but in the present book shortage (bis policy has b^ reversed and 
books in great demand are provided in multiple copies. 

IV 

The library has a stai^ of forty^six, thirteen of whom are in senior 
grades for which a degree is normally required. The work is 
divided into five depaciment^>-adininistraQon, acquisitions^ process' 
ing, circulation and inquiries, and bibliography; and one senior 
officer is responsible for each of these. In addition, certain senior 
members of the staff have also a general advisory responsibility for 
pardcuJar subjects or other groups of material, e.g. law, government 
pubbcations, statistics, colonial affairs, Slauonica. 

In book-selection, the library benefits much from the teaching 
staff and its wide contacts with public affairs in many directions, and 
from the many research workers amongst its readers; these are 
particularly valuable in bringing to notice currem materials outside 
the book trade or suggesting channels for their acquisition, and in 
locating collections of earlier materials which have not come into the 
regular second-hand market. The librarian has, however, a wide 
responsibility for book-selecuon, and in fact the library's intake is 
so large in reladoh to the held covered that for normal and straight¬ 
forward acquisitions, whether of current or earlier material, it can¬ 
not rely to aoy extent on proposals from teachers and other readers, 
though these are encouraged and always welcomed. 

Current English and American publications are in the main 
selected from announcements and ordered on (or before) publication. 
For foreign books, where the acquiaiioos are more select, more use 
is made of reviews, but announcements are also used, particularly at 
present when books go out of print so quickly; full use is also made 
of the too meagre opportunities afforded by the book trade for 
personal inspection of new foreign books. 

A good deal of the library's iotake of current material consists of 
reports and the like which are not regularly published; much of this 
can only be traced through press reports of conferences and the 
proceedings of official and unoffidal bodies, or by private inquiries, 
and can only be obtained by writing to the body responsible. 

Second-hand books are chosen bom catalogues in the usual way ; 
but it is hoped to supplement this by the systematic compibtioo of 
lists of desiderata as staff time can be found for the work. 
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The library ii able to use for exchange the periodical Economica, 
published by the School, and obtains much material in this way. 
At times when tiade flows smoothly, this method of acquisition is 
extravagant in administration and very doubtfully economical of 
cash ; but in the present dilUculties it has great advantages, and is 
being used increasingly. 

A small and iaforraal acquisitions committee, coosisiing of hve 
members of the teaching staff with the librarian and the acquisitions 
ofhcer, meets at frequent intervals to decide 00 doubtful cases—both 
those in which the value of a particular book is uncertain, and those 
which involve a decinon on policy ; although the general lines of 
the library’s acquisitions policy are, of course, already settled, 
questions of the latter kind are soil surprisingly frequent. Perhaps 
even more valuable than any decisions on spedhc points is the dis* 
cussion of the library's needs between its ofHcers and its users; such 
discussion does, of course, take place prolitably on many occasions, 
more and less formal, v^thout any such organisation j but it is found 
that the continuiry of regular meeiings adds greatly to its value. 

Of the processes of acquiring books, once it has been decided that 
they are needed, there is little that calls for particular comment except 
the visible Index system of recording the recriptof current periodicals, 
which has been fully described by Dr. Plant, the deputy librarian.* 

The draft catalogue entries are written by the cataloguers on 
work<ards, from which the entries are prepared by cataloguing 
typists; in addidoD to the cards for public use and dupLcates of 
subject catalogue entries for priodng, two carbon copies are prepared 
for ofEcxal use, in a sheU'lisc and a duplicate of the Author (CeneraJ) 
Catalogue, both in sheaf foim.f 

'Hie officer in charge of drculadon and inquiries is also respon¬ 
sible for the general running of the reading rooms, the admisrion of 
external readers, the photostat service, inter-library loans, the prepara¬ 
tion of Notes for readers, and the library’s miscellaneous leladons 
with members of the public. The oriicei in charge of bibliography 
deals with postal inquiries and with those from readers which involve 
much bibliographic research, and 1$ also available for biblio- 
graphical work with a view to acquisidoos. 

* Plant (Marjorie). Periodicals procedure ie a uoiverary library. In 
CoiUfS and rtsearch Hbreriet 3 (r): 57^3. (Dec., 1041.) 

t Plaot (Malone). Tbe statistical ircacmeat 01 accesrions. lo Library 
AstociaihH Record. 40: 407*412. (tpjd.) 



CHAPTER XII 


THE LONDON LIBRARY 

By C~]. PuRKBU., M.A-, Ubrarian 

Before 18^2 there was no general librar}' in London from which 
the more serious and learned hooks could be borrowed. There were 
subscription libraries for ficdon and light literature as well as a few 
small institutional libraries and S>t. Williams’s Library which was 
la^ly theological. A “l^odon Library ” had been established In 
17^ in Ludgate St. with rules &milar to those of the present London 
library, and a printed caulogue was issued in 1786. In 1801 it was 
snoved to Hacron Garden and a little later it was amalgamated with 
the Westminster Library in Jermyn St., but nothing seems to be 
known of the fate of this library. 

On i8th May, 1831, Thomas Carlyle wrow in his journal, “ What 
a sad want I am in of libraries, of boc^ to gather facts from I Why 
is there not a Majesty's Library in every county town? There is 
a Majesty's gaol and gallows in every one." 

In 2839 busy with his preparatory work on Cromwell he began 
to feel more acutely the need of such a library and enlisted the help of 
his friends in furthering the project of stardng one. Most energetic 
among those was William Dougal Chrisde, a Cambridge scholar of 
34 and barrister, who acted as Joint Honorary Secretary dll the 
library was established. Chhsde was later M.P. for Weymouth and 
envoy to Brazil. He died in 1874. 

The story of their efforts is told in Carlyle and the London 
Library, an account of Ur foundation : with unpublished letters of 
Thomas CsrlyU. edited by Frederic Harrison in 1907. Prominent 
among their activities was the public meedng, presided over by Lord 
EUot, of "Friends to the establishment of a Library from which 
books may be bad by subscribers at their homes ” held on 24th June, 
1840, at which Carlyle made (apart from addresses and lectures) his 
one and only ^>eech. 

The whole speech is worth reading. Here are a few extracts: 

" A book is a kind of thing that requires a man to be self-collected. 
He must be alone with it. A good book is the purest essence of a 
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human &ovil. How could a man uke ic into a crowd, with busile of 
all sorts going on around him ^ The good of a book Is not the facts 
chat can be got out of ic, buc che kind of resonance chat it awakens in 
our own minds. A book may strikeout of u$ a thousand dungs, may 
make us know a thousand things which it does not know itself. For 
this purpose 1 decidedly say, that no man can read a book well, with 
the bustle of three or four hundred people about him. Even for¬ 
getting the mere facts which a book contains, a man can do more 
with it in his own apartment, in che solitude of one night, than in a 
week in such a place as the British Museum. 

“ London has more men and intellect waiting to be developed 
than any place in die world ever had assembled. Yet there is rio 
place on the civilized earth so lll-supplicd with materials for reading 
for chose who are not rich. I have read an account of a Public 
library in Iceland, which the King of Denmark founded there. 
There is net a peasant in Iceland that cannot bring home books ro 
his hut, better than men can in London. Positively it is a kind of 
disgrace to us, which we ought to assemble and put an end to with all 
convenient despatch. The founding of a Library is one of the 
greatest things we can do with regard to. results. It Is one of the 
quietest of things; buc, there is nothing that I know of at bottom 
more important Every one able to read a good book becomes a 
wiser man. He becomes a amilar centre of light and order, and 
)u$t insight into the things around him. 

*'A coUeccion of good books contains all the nobleness and 
wisdom of the world before us. Every heroic and victorious soul 
has left his stamp upon it. A collectbn of books is the best of all 
Univerrides; for the University only teaches us how to read che 
book: you must go to the book itself for what it is. I call it a church 
also—which every devout soul may enter—a church but with no 
quarrelling, no church-rates . - 

The remainder of che sentence was drowned in cheers and 
laughter, in the midst of which Mr. Carlyle sat down. 

The chairman and speakers at the meedng were nominated as 
members of the commictee to draw up rules and organize che library 
and at their first meeting, held at ^50 a West Strand in July 1S40, 
the following attended: Carlyle, Gladstone, Lord Ly^ton, 
G. Cornewall Lewis, Monkmn Milnes, Philip Pusey and George 
Venables. 

Subsequent meetings were held at 57 and later at 49 Pall Mall. 
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At the meeting held pn 38th November, 1840, it was resolved to 
open the library on Tst May, 184!, afterwards altered to the 3rd, and 
a circular was issued calling in promised subscriptions and seating 
die opinion of the committee that “ the establishment of the library 
will a great benefit to all residents in London . . . to all followers 
of literature and science who cannot study with comfort and advan* 
(age in a public room . . . and to all families both in London and 
the ttuntry who, needing more books than they can afford to 
purchase, have now 00 other resource chan the comparatively meagre 
one of circulating libraries”. 

On ayth January, 1841, Carlyle proposed J. G, Cochrane as 
librarian and he was duly elected and acted until 1853, 

In the meantime, Christie, inspired by Carlyle, had issued in 1841 
a pamphlet with the title Explanation of the scheme of the London 
Library In this he gave a short survey of the libraries of other 
countries and emphaazed die need for, and usefulness the pro 
posed establishment in London of a library which 4 iould contain 
books in all departments of Hieraturc and philosophy, and in ail 
languages. "Its chief distinguishing feature vriU be the privilege 
enjoyed by subscribers of having books at thor homes both in London 
and in the country.” He hinted at a total membership of 5,000, a 
total only reached three years ago. 

Christie ended with the words, “ a Lending Library, worthy of 
the City and of the Nation, to aid and bless learners and teachers alike, 
strengthening with strong food or soothing with soft medicines the 
souls of the many, guiding and lightening the labours of those who 
bmld up the nation’s wisdom and the nation’s fame, . . . May it 
be given to me (o see the plant which we have planted and whose 
young growth we have watched and watered become, by the nation’s 
care, a mighty tree flourishing and brlngiog forth fi^c, growing 
ever and strengthening, scattering bounties innumerable, standing 
through future ages, green and strong, a blessng and a glory to the 
land.” 

These lengthy quotations from the inldal proceedings of the 
library's promoters are given as they explain the ideals proposed for 
the library. These ideals were again set forth by Lord Balfour who, 
presiding at the library’s annual meeting on i^h June, 1906, aid, 
“The London Library did not pretend to rival or, indeed, to occupy 
any portion of (he field which was so well occupied by the ordinary 
lending libraries. ITic work done by the latter was imporrant and 
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valuable, but it was ttoc the work of thdr institutioQ CMr was it a 
work with whi^ they could with advantage compete. 

" The London Library existed for all those who desired to have 
at their command the literature of all ages and couniriea, to have it 
acces»b]e and to have it In a shape in which they could use it, not 
merely in that building, but in their own homes. 

"He was informed that, so far as foreign literature was con¬ 
cerned there was really no insdtudon in the country in which the best 
foreign works were so well represented. That their insdtutioQ 
carried out the purposes for whi/ii it was brought into existence was 
conclusively shown by the character of the books which were taken 
out, and which certainly proved that they were not merely turned to 
the purpose of spending an idle hour agreeably, but that the resources 
of (he library were us^ in the most important works of historic, 
sciendiic and philosophical research.*’ 

Three months were devoted (o the selecdon and purchase of 
books and on 3rd May, 1841, the library was opened. It began in 
two rooms at 49 Pall Mall rented at a year, widi a coUecdon of 
3,000 books and a membership of about 500, only 15 of whom were 
women. There are now 5,250 members, of whom about a third are 
women. Original members paid an encrance fee of ^(^6 and an 
annual subscription of Later the entrance fee was reduced and 
the annual subscripdoo raised, firstly to then to 3s. and in 
1926 to ^4 4s. 

The Earl of Clarendon was the library's Erst Preadent and 
remained $0 undl his death in 1870 when Carlyle was elected, to be 
succeeded by Lord Houghton (18S1), Lord Tennyson (1885). Sir 
Leslie Stephen (1893X Baxl Bal^uc (1904X Hca. H. A. L. 

Fisher (1930), the iax\ of Ilchester (1940). The Prince Consort 
consented to be Patron of the library which has, throughout its 
100 years, continued under royal patronage. 

By r845 the two rooms were inadequate and the library was 
moved to its present position, 12 (now numbered 14) Sc. James's 
Square, then known as Beauchamp House, at Erst on a lease widi 
the Royal Staasdcal Society as sub-tenant and later as owner U the 
freehold. Gladstone’s advice is said to have decided the committee 
in 1879 to make the purchase for ^21,000. The property included 
stables with exit at No. 7 Duke Sl and a bouse known as No. 9 
Duke Sl Beauchamp House soon became overcrowded with books, 
although the shelves reached from Boor to ceiling, and Hagbe^ 
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Wright, on his appoimmect as librarian in 1893, saw th« necessity 
of rc'building. Etonadons were invited and a ban raised with the 
result chat by 1897 the premises were transferred into a well equipped 
library with a bng entrance haU, readily room and booksracks in 
which ladders were 00 longer needed. 

An additional book store of seven floors designed co hold i$o,ooo 
volumes was built on No. 7 Duke St, in 1922 and No. 9 Duke St. was 
rebuilt and incorporated in the northern extension which was com* 
pleted in 1934. This new building took in adjoining property in 
Mason’s Yard and provided an addition to the reading room, a new 
committee room, staff rooms and flve floors of booksracks. 

The library owns the Freehold of all this property as well as of 
No. 6 Duke St. which was acquired in 1913 to make possible by 
removal of basements and ancient lights the building of the stack 
on part of No. 7. To enable these properties co be purchased and the 
buildings to be erected, members contributed generously from time 
to dme CO donation funds, and sums were reserved from the library’s 
yearly revenue. Mortgage debentures which were also issued have 
now all been redeemed. 

It was the exceosbo in Mason's Yard that was hit by a high 
explosive bomb during the night of 23rd February, 1944, The bomb 
exploded on contact, but even so it wrecked the top four floors of die 
latest bookscacks and the blast did extensive damage to ocher parts of 
the library which had to be closed for four months while books 
were salvaged and rearranged. Otherwise the library functioned 
throughout the war, a selecdoa of the scarcest books only being 
evacuated. The wrecked store has still to be re-built. The oldest 
penodicais which were on the top floor suffered most damage, 
especially chose with titles beginning with letters In the second half 
of the alphabet. There were also heavy losses in theological books 
and in biographies of persons with names beginning with letters 
from G to J and from 5 to Z. About 16,000 volumes were cither 
destroyed or too badly damaged to be worth binding. 

Aduintstratiok 

At its foundation the library was governed by a Preadenc, four 
Vice-Pfcsidenis, three Trustees and a Committee of twenty-four 
elected from among the members of the library. In 1934 the King 
was graciously pleased to accede co the Committee's request for a 
Royal Charter. This made no diflerence to the library's policy or 
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rules except that Trustees were no longer necessary anid the number 
of VicfrPrcsidcnts was increased to not more than seven- Tlic 
Charter gave the library a status .which it had hitherto not possessed- 

The books in the library have been carefully selected during its 
100 years with the help of a bng succession of learned and cribcal 
students and, as Mr. Frederic Harrison said in 1911, “I believe it 
now contains all the volumes which a general reader, or even a speaal 
student ordinarily has in use.*' 

In the past there have worked on the conunittee and laboured to 
build up its siore of books such eminent historians as Thomas Carlyle, 
George Grotc, H. Hallam, T- B. Macaulay, I. A. Froude, ^1 
Stanhope, Sir James Stephen, W. H. Lccky, J- Cotter Morisoa, Sir 
Adolphus Ward, Goldwin Smith, Viscount Bryce, H. A. L. Fisher, 
Sir Herbert Richmond. 

Such men of science as Alfred R. Wallace, Professor Huxley, 
Professor Clifford, Sir J- LuWx)ck, Herbert Spencer, Sir Francis 
Gakon, Sc. George Mivarc, G. J- Romanes, Sir Archibald Gekic, 
Sir Arthur Rrich, Sir Frederick Treves. 

Such critics as John Forster, Arthur Helps, Lord Houghton, 
Henry Reeve, G. H. Lewes, J. J. Jusserand, Mark Patdson, W. Court- 
hope, Andrew Lang, Dr. W. Smith, Sir Sidney Lee, Sir Edmund 

Such divines as Bishop Wilberforce, Archbishop Trench, Dean 
SiarJey, Dean Bradley, Frederick Maurice, Dean Mihnan, Ar^* 
deacon Cheetham, Dr- Vaughan, Bishop Thirl well, Dean Wace, 
Dean Inge. 

Such eminent writers as W. M. Thackeray, Walter Besant, 
Charles Kingsley, Bunsen, Spedding, Tennyson, Richard Hutton, 
Leslie Stephen, George Meredith. 

'Hie General Commirtee now meet ten times a year and the 
Finance Sub-committee about the same number of rimes. Members 
of the library meet once a year to pass the annual report and to elect 
members of committee, etc. The chair is usually taken by the 
President or, in his absence by a Vice-President, who is supported 
by members of committee. Many inceresdng speeches on these 
occasions have been made by eminent statesmeo, historians, critics and 
Others, Among Vice-Presidents who took the chair have been the 
Duke of Northumberland (1919), the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(1925), Viscount iniswater (1937), Viscount Haldane (2928). 

A special meeting was held oa 5ih December, 2898, hr the 
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ceremony of the opening of the new building, when Lord Woi»ley 
took the chair and Lcdie Stephen, as Ptcsidcnr, declared the budding 
open. A similar meeting took place on 13th April, 1934, when the 
new wing was formally opened by the Marquess of Crewe, speeches 
also being made by the Rt. Hon- H. A. L. Fisher, Earl Baldwin, and 
the Earl of llchester. 

The anticipated celebration of the library’s cer^tenary to be held 
in 1941 was prevented by the war but speciaJ mention was made 
at the annual meeting on 16th July by the President and G. M. 
Trevelyan, O.M., and the Tima Uurary suf>flemtnty grd May, 
1941, devoted a whole page to an article on the library by die late 
Harold Child. 

The instructions of the committee are carried out by the secretary 
who is also the librarian. 

The foUondng were appointed to this oflve: J. G. Cochrane in 
1841, William Bodham Donne in 1853, Robert Harrison in 1857, 
C. T. Hagberg Wright, L-L.D, (Kjughted in 1934) in 1S93, C. J. 
Purnell (formerly sub-librarian) in 1940. 

Donne's appointment was strongly supported by Carlyle against 
Gladstone's oomicaoon of J. P. Lacaita. The story is told in 
Harrison's CsrlyU and the London library. Carlyle took little part 
in the managemeni of the library after Donne’s appointment, The 
latter resigned in 1B57 when be was appointed eicaminer of plays. 
Wright's appointment in 1893 was a most fortunate one for the 
library and t^er his death in 1940 the following tribute was written 
of him: It is certainly no exaggeradon to say that the library as it 
is roday is the creation of Sir Charles Hagberg Wright.” He lived 
up to Carlyle’s ideal expressed in 1840. “He will be as a wise 
servant, watchful, diligent, discerning what is what, incessantly 
endeavouring, rough-hewing all things for us, and under the guise 
of a wise servant ruling while he actually serves.” 

In 2924 the committee inaugurated a staff superannuation 
scheme (non-contribuiory). The fund has been built up by generous 
gifts from members of the library and by sums sec aade annually by 
the library tUl it has now been declared by actuaries to be adequate 
for its purpose. It is administered by the Public Trustee. 

In addition to the books selected from cime to timi> by the com¬ 
mittee, the collection has been enriched by the purchase of books 
required by members working on some special subject. Many 
uncommon books difficult to procure*nowadays are in consequence 
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to be found on the library’s shelves and Sir Hagberg Wright's special 
interest in Russia and her literature resulted in the library having one 
of the best Russian libraries in England. 

The library is ^>ecially strong in books on Philosophy, History, 
Literature (English and Foreign), Topography, Archaeobgy and 
Art, while Theology is well represented. Only general books on 
Science are purchased, but Natural History is not neglected and the 
library has some fine books such as Gould’s Birds of Great Britain 
(presented by the late P. A. Cohen) and Mathew’s Birds of Australia. 
Among out of the way collecrions is that of literary and historical 
letters and documents printed by Italian scholars as gifts on marriages 
of friends and known as “ Per Nozze The library also possesses 
many valuable secs of periodicals and publications of learned 
societies such as the Jahrhuck der Prtussisehen Kunstsammlungen, 
the Jahrbuch dffr Kssnsihsstorischen Sammlungen zu Wien, publlea' 
lions of the Liierarischer Verein in Scuctgait and of the Roxburghe 
Club, to give a few examples. 

The largest addition to the library made by purchase was that of 
the Allan Library bought in 1930- Though largely Theological, 
this contains many historical works and is rich in conten^rary 
Reformation tracts and early editions of the Bible and iriclu<^s also 
about seventy Incunabula. The interest on the purchase money is 
used by the Allan Trustees in part payment of subscriptions of 
Methodist ministers. 

Gifts and bequests have been numerous. The Prince Consort, 
shortly after the foundation of the library, gave various books includ* 
ing Anttquitis mexieaines, 2 vols. folio. Napoleon III, who used 
the library while living in nearby King Street, presented volumes of 
the monuinental Histoire gMraif de Paris. 

Mr. John Chorley, in 185^ gave many rare Spanish plays and 
arranged a series of similar dramas purchased by the library a year 
later. 

John Stuart Mill gave many philosophical works and Mrs. 
Mackay 6,000 volumes, cbieEy philosophical and theological, used 
by her husband Robert William Mackay while writing his Progress 
of the intellect. Mrs, Edwin Edwards, in 1883, presented some 400 
books written by foreigners about England—these volumes form the 
bulk of a coll e ction labelled on the shelves Foreign Impressions of 
England. 

The executors of Sir Leslie Stephen presented the books which 
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he had used whUe writiog his Histcry of EngM thought in th< 
,aih csnlury, Austin Dobson shortly before his deat h g ave his set 
of Hogarth phots and his family subseciuently eroded books telaMg 
B. theS^ ^iod, Sir Sidney Lee bequeathed early 
eatioos of iSlian poets, and Sir Edmund Gosse gave a huoied or m 
Scandinavian books used for his SiudUj .« thi huraiure of Northern 

bequests of F. C. Conybeare's Armenian Library ^d of 
Sir Ernest WaJlis Budge’s Ethiopic, etc., ^ gA by *e 

larc Alfred E. Hippesley of his coUccuon of Chioese histones, etc., 
added considerably to the library’s Oriental s^n. 

The library owes to the late Mr. P. A. ahen the pMse^e^ of a 
Fourth Folio Shakespeare, and a magoificeoc copy of the Kclm^t 
Chaucer bound at the Doves Press Wndery, as wcQ as ihe f e of 
the Ellesmere Chaucer and many valuable books 
such as Ackermann’s Miaocotm of London and Pync s of 

the Royal Resident, the purchase of which the library could not 

have afforded, ,. r < _ u 

The late Mr. John F. Badddcy gave dunng his bfctime much 
valuable nucerUl, largely in Rusaan, for the hiiwry of the Caucasus 
and M&neolia and bequeathed the remamder of his collecnons to the 
bbrary. He also gave a la^ colleciioa of portraits and pints of 
London formed by his moihcr, Mrs. Fraser Baddeley, which are 
shelved in special cases in the Art Room. 

Mr. Henry Yates Thompson, a trustee of the library for many 
vears, in addition to many other books and money gifts, presented a 
copy of the Aldinc Tlieocritus, 1495* “ illuminated 

border and pastoral scene actribuicd to Durer. The volume belonged 
to Pirckheimer and has hia book-plate designed by Diirer- Mrs. 
Thompson later bequeathed a selection from her husband's library 
of books mostly connected with illuminated MSS. to the value of 
/500, and an additional £500 was given through the generosity of 
the executors. Lord RiddeU left his coUeccon of books to the 
Ubrary, and more recently Mrs. J. W. Maekail gave from her 
husband’s library such books as were not already possessed. 

The library docs not buy manuscripts, but a few have been 
presented from time to dme, including an illuminated Ethiopic Life 
of St. George bequeathed by Wallis Budge, John Mill’s Common¬ 
place books and Charles Read’s collection of cuuings and notes used 
as material for his novels. 
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Arrangement of Boors 

When Hagberg Wright came £rom the National Library of 
lrdaod» of which he was suh-Ubrarian and which he helped to 
reclassify according to Dewey, he decided not to adopt this system , 
for the London Library. 

Instead be arranged the books in large groups such as History, 
Literature, Religion, Science, Topography, etc., each of which occu* 
pied separate floors of bookstacks. These be subdivided into smaller 
divisions which are arranged alphabetically. The books in these 
subdiviaoDS are arranged alphabedcally under their authors’ names 
or the word under which they appear in the Author Catalogue, This 
is ticked On the title-page and the subject division is written on the 
back of the title-page and entered in the marked copy of the Catalogue 
or on the tops of the cards. The following are examples of shelf- 
markings: H. Assyria for History, subdivision Assyria. S. Birds 
for Sc i ence, subdivision Birds. 

By this method members of the staff and readers can fond most 
books without looking them up in the Catalogue, and the books can 
be shifted when necessary without alteration In the Catalogue. 

Dictionaries and encyclopaedias are arranged alphabedcally 
under their subjects in the reading room where the current numbers 
of periodicals, annuals, etc., are also kept. Bound volumes of 
periodicals and serial publications of sodedes are shelved in al^a- 
bedcal order of their dtles in the bookstacks. A bound set of Tkt 
Times from 1813 is kept in the basement where are also Parliamentary 
Papers and a c o l le c tion of over 3,000 volumes of pamphlets. 

Catalogues 

The first Catalogue of the library was printed ia 184a and ran to 
240 pages octavo. Supplements were issued in 1843 artd 1844 and 
new editions in 1847,18^, 1875 snd 1888. Hagberg Wright compiled 
an entirely new Catalogue in 1903 of 1,626 double-column quarto pages 
and a new edition brought up to date was issued in e 9I3'I4 in 2 v^s, 
of 1,40c and 1,340 pages. Supplements wero printed in 1920 and 
1938. Bridsh Museum practice has been followed widi sorxK excep¬ 
tions but dtles of books have been abbreviated for the sake of economy. 

A Subject Index arranged alphabedcally was issued in 1909 snch 
Supplements io 1933 and 1938. These volumes included much 
material not k)und in other indexes and are used extensively in 
libraries in this country and in the United States of America. 
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THE LAW LIBRARIES OF LONDON 

By A. R. Hswitt 

Assistant Librarian, Hon. Society of the Middle Temple 

The principal law libraries of London arc those of the four Inns 
of Court, namely, the Inner Temple, the Middle Tcrople, iincoln's 
Inn and Graf’s Inn; the Bar Library in the Royal Courts of Justice 
and the Law Society’s Library, l^e functions and purpose of these 
libraries are to provide mec^jers of the legal profes^n with the 
literature and material necessary to enable them tc prepare and 
conduct cases in the Courts, to advise clients, to pursue research and, 
generally, to further the adminisiratioD of Justice. Each of these 
libraries is open to members of the Institution of which it is a pan 
and the public are not admitted. In exceptional cases, however, 
non-members may be permitted (o consult works which arc not 
obtainable elsewh^- The library of each Inn of Court is for the 
use of its own ntembers, i.e. bench^ barristers and students, but 
rDcmbers of ocher Inns are, of course, allowed access to books not 
available in their own library. The ravages of war have now made 
this coHpperation a common occurrence. The Bar Library in the 
Law Courts is for the use of members of all the Inns, whilst the Law 
Society’s Library is for the exclusive use of solicitors and their clerks. 

Fouhoatiok op the Libdaiues 

The Inns of Court are of great antiqulry. The date of their* 
foundation is unknown but they were certainly functioning late in 
the fourteenth cencury. Their history, tradition and place in the 
bfe of the nation is too well known to need further des^ption in a 
paper of this oaturc and it is proposed, therefore, ro speak only of 
th^ libraries. 

It is diEicult to srate with any degree of exactitude when the 
libraries of the Inns were founded. In the Inner Temple Records 
the first reference to a library appears in a minute dated agth June, 
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1506, when two members of the Inc were "assigned a chamber 
newly made under the library ” and ic may be assumed, therefore, 
that the library was certainly in existence before the end of ihe liftceoth 
century. 

Information concerniog the foundation of the library of the 
Middle Temple is scanty. The earliest reference occurs in a manu* 
script (preserved in the British Museum) ascribed to the reign of 
Henry VIII which states " they now have no library ” and that" they 
had a draplc library, in which were not many bookes besides the 
law and that library by meanes that it stood allways open* and that 
the learners had not each of them a key unto it, it was the last robbed 
of all the bookes in itThe library was re^founded In 164T when 
Robert Ashley, a member of the Society, died and bequeathed his 
collection of hooks and the sum of ^^00 to the Inn. 

The Records of Lincoln's Inn are the earliest of any of the Inns 
of Court (commencing as they do in 1422) and a library is Erst men¬ 
tioned on the 13th luly, 1475, when the sum of gor. was paid to a 
Roger Towneshend "pro bibliotheca”. In 1505 John Nethersale, 
a member of the Society, bequeathed 40 marks partly towards 
rebuilding the library and partly for the singing of a mass for his 
soul. It is only fair to acknowledge the claim of Lincoln’s Inn to 
possesion of the oldest library. 

The earliest mention of Gray's Inn in the Records of the Society 
is dated 1568 but a library existed some years before that date as is 
evidenced by the vftll, dated yih July, 1555, of a Robert Chaloner 
who left his books to a cousin, Robert NowcU, and a sum of money 
so that “ he maie by cheines therewith and fasten so manye of them 
in the Librarye at Grauisin as he shall think convenyence 

The Bar Library was established in 1883 and the library of the 
Law Society in iSaS. 

The LiBSiAaiES ano Eaklt EnucAnoH 
Although the Records of the Inns of Court contain many 
references to their libraries, little information is available as to the 
legal works possessed by the Societies. Legal literature was scanty 
until the dawn of the seventeenth century and it is known that the 
contents of foe libraries consisted mainly of works on philosophy, 
theology, Canon law, mathematics, algebra, medidne and witch* 
craft. The possession of works of this nature reflects the type of 
education afforded by the Inns which was not, by any means, conflned 
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to the stud^ and pracdce of tbe law. The Inns were, in fact, regarded 
as uaiversides, law being the pindpal faculty. Sir John Fortescue 
in his De laudibus Upim anglioi (written c. 1470), giving an account 
of the part played by the Inns of Court and Chancery in ihe life of 
England in his dme, sayi: 

** And to spcake uprightly ther is in these greater Jnnes, yea 
and in the lesser to, besides the study of the laws as it were an 
university or schcolc of all commendable qualifies requisite for 
Noblemen. There they learn to sing and to eaerclse themsdvea 
in all kinds of harmony. T^iere also they pracdce dauncing 
and ocher Noblenaen’s pastimes as they use to doe which are 
brought up in rhe King’s house, On the working daies most 
of them apply themselves to the srudie of the lawe. And on the 
holy daies ro the scudie of Holy Scripcurc ; and our of the dmc 
of Devine Service to the reading of Chronicles. For there 
indeede are vermes studied and vices exiled. So that, for the 
endowment of virtue and abandoning of vice, Knights and 
Barons, with other Sutes and Noblemen of the Rcalmc place 
their children in those Innes, though they desire not to have 
them learned in the Lawesr nor to live by the pracdce thereof, 
but oncly uppen their Fathers Albwancc.” 

Imr£K Templx 

The Inner Temple Library has, on several occasions, suffered 
damage by fire^ One building was burned down during the great 
fire of 1666 and another blown up in 1678 to prevent the spread of 
aiuther fire in the Temple. What damage to, or Joss ot books was 
sustained during the great fire does not seem «> have been known 
but on the occasion of the fire of 1678 the books were removed before 
the expIoaOD, It was again destroyed by fire in J941 due to enemy 
action. On that occasion more chan Half the comcncs, namely the 
general library other than law, amounciDg to approjdmaccly 45,000 
volumes, had been sent to the country but a tragic loss was the 
destnjccion of its entire legal collection of some 45,000 volumes. 

The Inn's general collection is one of which the Society may 
feel proud. It consists chiefly of works on genealogy, county 
histones and biographies and iucludes a fine collection of works of 
the poets, essayists and dramatists. Its most fan^us possession is 
the Petyc MSS., which, happily, were saved from, destruction. 
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William Pctyt, a former Keeper the Records of the Tower, who 
died in 1707, left his manuscripts and books, together with the sum of 
^150 towards a new library building, to the Society. These manu* 
scripts consist of original letters of Kings and Queens of England, 
diplomatist^ foreign agents and other distinguished persons. 

Its legal collection, before destruction, was of a high order, includ¬ 
ing, narurally, law reports, statutes, abridgments, periodicals and 
textbooks. Since the war an attempt has been made to obtaro by 
gift and purchase a law library of books required for day-to-day use 
by the Bar but many of their former legal treasures are irreplaceable. 
Much of the general library is soli away from London and the 
working law library is housed in a set of chambers in the Temple 
and in a temporary ex-naval hut In the Inner Temple Garden- 
Although detailed plans for the future have not been disclosed, it is 
the intention of the Society m build and equip a modem library in 
which CO house their collection. 

MiDOLS Temflx 

Although the Middle Temple Library building was badly damaged 
during the war and rendered unusable. Its entire collection of books 
was, happily, saved- The old building in the Garden was blasted 
on Eve occadons and it was at last found necessary to demolish it 
down to the first-floor level. The majority of the books had been 
rerooved to the country in 1942 where they remained undl 2946 when 
a new temporary library was opened by Her Majesty the Queen in 
November of chat year. 

As previously mentioned, a writer in the reign of Henry VIII 
lamented the fact that, because the library “ stood ailways open ” it 
was robbed of all its books, an unfortunate state of affairs which 
continued until 2641 when the library was re-founded. In that year 
died Robert Ashley, a member of the Inn, who bequeathed his own 
library and a sum of ,^300 to the Inn, describing it as ** this noble 
Society of the Middle Temple in which I have spent so many years ot 
cny life A catalogue of his books was prepared but unfortunately 
it no longer exists. About thirty-five volumes may still, however, 
be identified as belonging to Ashley. 

Very Uede eiqienditure was alkwed for the purchase of books in 
the early days but the library was fortunate in receiving several sui> 
scandal benefaccions of both books and money. Unfortunately the 
offer of the John Selden Library, numbering about 8,000 voiiunes, 
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was refused as it was found chat die accommodation required was 
more extensive than the Society could afford. Selden’s Library 
had previoixsly been offered to both the Inner Temple and Lincoln’s 
Inn and refused also on the grounds of lack of accommodation. It 
ultunately found a home in the Bodlaan. 

The library has been housed in many places in the Inn through 
out its history. Ashley’s books were ffrst placed under lock and key 
in one of the Parliament Chambers but this arrangement^ naturally, 
proved very unsatisfactory and in 1650 a set of chambers was fitted 
up as a library. In 1834 the books were moved to the New Parba- 
mcDC Chamber which was fftted up to serve also as a library. Owing 
to the rapid expansion of the library this accommodation did not 
serve long, in spite of the erecdon of a gallery in the chamber and the 
incorporadon of three store rooms below. In X854 the foundations 
were laid for an entirely new building in the Garden to include rwo 
floors of professional chambers. The new library was opened by 
H.M. King Edward VII, then Prince of Wales. In due time the 
chambers were absorbed into the library but even that encroachment 
did not solve the problem of space which was becoming acute by the 
time of the outbreak of the late war, As previously mentioned, the 
building was rendered unsafe by enemy action and a temporary 
library was erected over a static water tank on the site of Nos. 2 and 3 
Brick Court, Temple, which had been demoli^ed early in the war. 
This library has a steel framework, walls of bhek and a concrete 
floor. Aparr from the steel girders and floor, the greater pari of the 
material used was salvaged from war'damaged buildings In the 
Temple and, alibou^ described as a “temporary” building, it is 
substantially constructed and will last many years. It covers an 
area of 4,534 square feet and consists of one main reading and 
reference room with staff rooms and a small common room. The 
body of the water tank forms an ezcelieat basement bookstack. 
Whether the shelf space available in this building will be sufficieot to 
meet all needs for the next few years remains to be seen, but consuuc' 
don of a new building cannot be contemplated for a considerable 
time. Plans have already been drawn up for the building of a 
rnagniffeent new permanent library providing accommodation for 
approximately aoo,ooo volumes. It is to be erected on thp site of the 
old library. 

The Middle Temple Library is rich in works on English law and 
is very well supplied with Scottish, Irish, Indian, Dominion and 
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Colonial law. It contains a fine collection of books on internarional, 
Roman-Dutch and foreign law and Its collection of American law 
aod reports, to which reference wll be made again bter, is the finest 
in Europe. General literature, topography aod genealogy are well 
represented. The total number of volumes in the library is now 
approximately 75,000. 

Lincouj’s 

Lincoln’s Inn enjoys the disdnetion of possessing the oldest law 
library but, like the other Inns of Court, little of value is known about 
its early history. The building to which John Nethersale contri¬ 
buted in 1505 was completed in the year 1508 but its ace is unknown. 

As the library grew it moved about the Inn and ic is known to have 
been housed in rooms in Stone Buildings and Old Square, Lincoln’s 
Ion. The present building was opened in 1845 and extended in 
1877. It consists of one large main reading and reference room with 
the usual rooms below and adjacent which have been absorbed into 
the library from time co time. As in the case of most libraries of 
today, space available is totally inadequate and the dme is not fax 
distant when the problem must be faced of nil! further accommoda¬ 
tion in addidon to, or in place of, the present building. 

The early growth of the library was slow. During the first 
too years few b^ks were added and in z6o8 an order was made by 
the Council chat new Masters of the Bench should contribute a sum 
of 2or. and that every new barrister should contribute a sum of 
ijr. 4^. towards the purchase and presentation of books undl it 
reached the high standard it enjoys today. It contains not only a 
fine legal collection but also a representative library of historical, 
topographical and biographical works. The Inn is justly proud of 
its manuscripts. It possesses the Hale, Melmouth, Hill and Maynard 
collections which, together with others, number some 1,000 volumes. 

Sir Mathew Hale was a renowned lawyer and legal writer and was 
Lord Chief Jusuce in 1671. His manuscripts, together with those 
of Sir John Maynard, who was a King’s Serjeant and a Judge in the 
reign of Charles IZ, are of great historical and incrinsic value. The 
lil^ary also possesses a collection of over 2,000 early historical tracts ^ 
and pamphlets. 

Happily. Lincoln's Inn Library escaped all damage during the 
war and its collecdon, now numbering 75,000 volumes, remains 
unimpair^. 


6 * 
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Gray’s Inn 

The library of Gray’s Inn as it exists today Is but a shadow of the 
library of the past &rly in the war, during one of the incendiary 
bomb ariacks on London, the entire library was destroyed by fire^ 
The items saved from destruction were few: some illuminated 
manuscripts, a few chained books (including Ralegh’s History of the 
World, Coke’s Institutes and Coke on Lltdeton) and approximately 
i6o volumes of Baconiana. The rest, general litcxacure and law, 
were burned. Since the destruction, a coUecdon of law reports, 
Statures, legal texd)ooks, etc., together with a few classes, has been 
obtained by gift and ptirchase amoundng to about 11,000 volumes 
in all. Tliey are housed in a prefabricated building in the Garden. 
Plans for the rebuilding of the greater part of Gray’s Inn have been 
drawn up and include a modern library. 

Before its dcsnucoon Gray’s Inn Library had occupied the site 
since 1788, erdargements having been made in 2840, 1884 and 1926 
when ic Holker Library was opened. It possessed approximately 
35,000 volumes and was the smallest of the Inns’ Ubraries. It 
included a good working law library and a representative collection 
of general Utcrarurc. 

Royal Cookts of Justice Libraeies 

The Bar library in the Royal Courts of Justice was founded in 
1883 joiody by the four Inns of Court and was originally intended as 
a reference library for members of the Bar of all the Ions having 
business in tbe Courts. It it now regarded, however, as the library 
of the Royal Courts of Justice in spite of the faa that it is maintained 
by the Bar for the Bar. It is managed by a joint committee of eight 
members, two from each Iim, and tbe cost of books, binding and 
salaries is met by tbe Inos in agreed propordons. Other expenses 
(lighting, heating, etc.) are born by the Treasury, ft contains some 
30,000 volumes almost entirely dealing with law and its function is 
to provide the practising barrister with the reference books necessary 
for the proper presentation of his eases in Court. It has a very hne 
collection of American and British Empire statutes and of House of 
Lords cases. 

In addition to tbe Bar Library there are several smaller Ubraries 
throughout the Law Courts which are housed in the various Court 
rooms. The largest of these are in the Appeal Courts, the Lord 
Chief Justice’s Court and the other Kiog’s Bench Courts. The 
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control and supervision of these libraries U exercised by the librarian 
of the Ear Library but the expense of maintenaoce is bora entirely by 
the Treasury. 

Finally, there is the Probate Library, also housed in the Courts, 
which, like the others, Is controlled by the librarian of the Bar 
Library. It is a subscription library and the subscribers (who are 
members of the Bar) are entitled to borrow books therefrom. It 
was formerly known as the Chancery Library and was estabHshed in 
1831 at Westminsrer where the Courts of Law then sat, umil 1883 
when it was moved to the Law Courts in the Strand. 

The Law Sooett 

The Law Society’s Library is of comparatively recent foundation. 
In June 2828 a member of the Sodety named Metcalfe presented a 
set of the Statut<s^ 4 arg< and round this single has developed 
the splendid library possessed by the Society today. Donations of 
books and money the purchase of books have been received from 
judges, barristers and members of the Society so that, in spice of tbe 
fact that it was founded so many years after the libraries of the Inns 
of Court, it now ranks as one of the great law libraries. 

It possesses a fine collection of sucutes, law reports and legal 
textbooks. In addition to the law collection tbe library is rich in 
almost complete sets of Direccories, Court Guides, Army and Navy 
lists, Clergy lists, Law lists and Universicy and other Calendars. 
There is a complete set of the London gazetu from its commence- 
meat in 1665 (probably unique) and of Times newspaper (except 
for one year). It also possesses a fine collection of Local Acts of 
Parliament, Parliamentary Papers and App^ Cases in the House of 
Lords ance 1700 and in the Privy Council since 1854- A noteworthy 
coUecdoQ is ^e Mendham Library which was formerly the property 
of the Rev. Joseph Mendham, a scholar of some standing, which 
was presented to the Society in 1870. It consists of historical and 
theological works, books and pamphlets on theological controversy, 
editions of the Old and New Testaments and bturg^es. It is now, 
however, more of antiquarian than of practical value. 

The library, which contains approximately 74,000 volumes, is 
for the use of members and thdr clerks but the Counr< may admit 
ocher 6c and proper persons to use the library on such terms and 
coodidons as they may lay down. The Society also mainoins a 
siudeots’ library at the Students’ Centre, Lancaster Cate, Lnndon, 
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CoNTBiTTS OP TiA Law Libraries 
Space doe* not permit a detailed description of the contents of 
the individual Lbrariea which are all of a similar character and it i« 
proposed, therebre, for the benefit of those having Krtlc knowledge 
or experience of law libraries and legal literature, to menrion, very 
briefly and amply, the type of works to be found in such a library. 
The works ref^ed to in the following paragraphs are to be found 
in the libraries of the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn and the Law 
Society and to a certain extent in the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn. 
Undoubtedly, ihc latter two libraries will, In the course of time, 
gather together a collection once more comparable with those of the 
Middle Temple and Lincoln's Inn which were fortunate enough to 
have escaped the very extensive damage suffered by the other two Inns. 

Further, it is impossible to mention the early printed legal works 
and classics, a subject which in itself would occupy more space than 
has been allotted to the whole of this paper. Each library possesses 
(or did possess, as the case may be) a fine collection of old statutes, 
digests, abridgments, reports and textbooks, some of considerable 
intrinsic value and all of great antiquarian and historical interest. 

StatuUf. One of the main sources of law is the statute law 
enacted by Parliament and a taw library must, as a first essential, 
contain sets of Acts of Parliament public, local and private), together 
with the Rules and Orders made under statutory authority and other 
instruments having the force of law. Statutes of the Realm have 
been issued by Royal authority from the earliest times, but many 
collections, revisions, digests and abridgments have been privately 
issued and are of considerable importance. Various indices to 
statutes have also been published but only one of practical value now 
remains and is issued periodically by H,M. Stationery Office. 

Law Tttports. Reports of cases heard and determined by the 
Courts are many in number, amounting to some thousands of 
volumes. The earliest reports were colleaed and Issued as Year 
b&oi^s which first appeared in printed form at the commencement of 
the axceenth century. Volumes of reports were published dther 
under the name of the judge delivering the judgments or, more 
frequently, under the name of the “reporter ” compiling the record. 
Some were, and still are, issued under the title of the subject matter 
of ihe cases reported. The commencement of the first “ Official ** 
series of reports in 1 ^ 5 , namely Thf law reverts, issued by the Incor¬ 
porated Council of Law Reporting, really put an end to die individual 
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volumes of reports, although severarcoobnued to appear spasmodic' 
ally for a few years after that date. Various scries of reports of 
cases in all Courts began to appear in the nineteenth century—the 
journal refforts (1822), the Jurist (1837). the Law times reports 
(1843), the Times taw reports (1884) ^ I*' addition to the 

series of general reports special series have been published from dmc 
to time, many <k which axe still being issued, for example, Cox's 
criminal cases (1843), Ban^ptcy and company cases (1884X Reports 
of patent cases (1884), Local government reports (i 903 X Uoyd's list 
law reports (1919X to name only a few. 

Trials and Peerage Claims. Mention must be made of those 
reports commonly referred 10 as “Trials” (both collecdons and 
individual cases) and "Peerage Claims”. Trials arc, for the most 
part, reports of famous criminal cases and some hundreds of volumes 
have been published in the course of bme. Peerage Claims axe 
very numerous and consist of the documents, evidence and judgmenu 
in Claims to peerages submitted to, and determined by, the Com¬ 
mittee of Privileges of the House of Lords. 

Digests. Such a mass of reported cases mentioned would be 
practically useless without the Digests which give the main points 
of dcaded cases, collected together according to their subject matter 
or under the branch of law iey illustrate. The first Digests were 
of Statute law, or both Statute law and reported Cases, bu^ apart 
from an historical Interest, the early works are of little practical 
value today. They have been superseded by the encyclopaedic works 
now in common \sst-~Meu/'s digest (first published in 1882) and 
the EnglisA and Empire digest (which commenced publicadon in 
1919). The several series of reports also have Digests of cases 
reported in those series—the Law reports, the Law journal, Uoyd's 
list, etc. 

Textbool^s. The next branch of legal literature to which 
reference must be made is the textbook, a term which is really self- 
explanatory. The earliest law books were, of course, in manuscript, 
usually compJed for the writer’s own use and guidance. 
beginning of printmg saw the be^nning of legal textbooks as we 
know them today, since when they have appear^ in ever increasing 
numbers on all conceivable branches of law, some good and some 
bad ; some classics and some of mere passing Interest. 

Legal Periodicals. The first of the great legal periodicals or 
journals was the Law ntagagine. first published In 1839. Many 
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have appeared and, having served a purpose, have passed away. , The 
chief pcrioAcaJs of today arc the Justice of the peace (which com* 
meaced publicadon in i838)» the Law times (1843), the SoUciiors 
journal, or Weekly reporter as it was first called (1857), the Law 
joum^ (*866) and the Law quarterly review (1885). Other current 
scries not of such early date are the Journal of comparative Ugisla^ 
tion, Law notes, Cemhidge tew journal, the Modern law review and 
the Journal of criminal law. 

Encychpaediae. Legal encyclopaediae are a comparatively 
modern innovation (if we exclude some of the old Abridgments of 
Law). 'Hie Encyclopaedia of En^sh law appeared in 2896 and 
Habbury’s Laws of Bn^ndisi 1907. Others arc the Encyclopaedia 
of forms and precedents (190a), the Encyclbpoedia of local govern¬ 
ment (1905) and the Encyclopaedia of court forms (1937). New 
edidoDS and supplements have been Issued from time to dme. They 
are moouznen^ works in many volumes and are invaluable aids to 
practice and research. 

Other Wor\s. There arc, of course, innumerable legal works 
or types of work to which reference ought to be made If space 
permitted, but it is hoped chat most important branches of legal 
literature have been included in the foregoing summary. 

General Literature. In addition to those works which might be 
described as purely legal in character, a good law library will contain 
secs of Parliamentary Papers, Calendars of Sate Papers, Journals 
and E>ebate5 of both Houses of Parliament, the London gazette. 
The Times newspaper, a selection of publications of learned societies, 
calendars and reference bo^cs and a rcpresencadve coUecdon of 
works on history, biography, travel, topography, medicine, English 
literature, etc 

Law other than English. $0 far English law only has been 
reviewed but a law library must also contain a coUection of a similar 
character reladng to Scotland, Ireland, India, the Dominions and 
Colonies and the United Stares of America, with a selection of works 
on Roman law, Roman^Dutch law, and foreign and international 
law, It is interesting to recall chat, on the occaaion of the laying of 
the foundation stone for the old Middle Temple Library in 1S58, 
Sir Porcunarus Dwarris, the Master Treasurer, said a law library 
ought to contain the laws of all ages, and of ah the countnes, and 
the laws which govern them; the legum leges. Next, the most 
important, that it should show the applicadon of those laws in the 
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thousands and tens of thousands of adjudged cases, reported from 
aJl the Courts.” 

Scotland and Ireland. Scotland, Northexa Ireland and Eire 
have distinct systems of law with their own statutes, reports, digests, 
encyclopaediac, periodicals and textbooks. The ovunlw of volumes 
involved is not, fortunately, so great as that In England but the 
statutes and reports, with a selecdon of textbooks, periodicals, etc., 
must be available in an EngEsh law library. 

Empire Law.. The Dominioa and Genial and Indian sections 
of the library can be very extensive and, broadly speaking, each 
dominion, province of a dominion and colony has its own series of 
statutes or ordinances and f'^tons, totalling many thousands of 
volumes. Colonial legislaiioo alone is considerable as every colony 
is obliged, under Colonial Office Regulations, to supply copdes of its 
laws and ordinances to the four Inns of Court, the Bar Library and 
the Law Society, among other insdturions. The Dominions also 
send copies of their Acts and other legisbdon to those Ebraries as a 
matter of cotirtesy. 

India is prolihe in the pubEcation of laws and reports, copies of 
which are also delivered CO the Ebraries previously mentioned. 

In addition to statutes and reports a selecdon of textbooks, digests 
and periodicals of die Dominions and Colonies and of India must also 
be available. 

American Law. The basis of American law is the English 
Common law and there is, as a result, a close affinity between the 
English and American legal systems. The sources of law of both 
nadons are constantly referred to in the Courts and in the Literature 
of the two countries. It is essential, therefore, that a representative 
collecdon of American law books should be available in iiis country. 
The law libraries have all attempted in some measure eo meet this 
need but the Middle Temple Library has been the only library to 
provide such literature to any great extent. The Middle Templets 
collection of case-law is complete, containing as it does reports of 
cases in the several States of the Union and in die Federal Courts 
both individual State reports and the reports issued in the *' Nadoxul 
Reporter System ”. It also contains die Am^ican digcft. an enor* 
mous work occupying 54 feet of shelving; the Corpus psris and die 
Corpus juris secundum, an encyclopaedic work totalling to date 
145 volumes (the Corpus juris secundum is still in bourse of pobUca* 
don)i a selection of die more important legal periodicals; rh^United 
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Staus code annotated; the Restaiemenss of tAe law; die Federal 
Statutes and a few textbooks. In an effort to reduce expeudicure 
an arrangement was made between the Bar Library and the Middle 
Temple whereby the Bar Library subscribes »the Codes of Laws of 
the individual States and the Middle Temple to the “National 
Reporter System Other American publications should be avail* 
able but the Enandal outlay involved would be considerable and is 
au expense which one insdrudon cannot reasonably incur. 


OrHSa Lbcac Collbctions 

Condderations of space have limited this survey to the principal 
law libraries but it is dearable w refer, if only briefly, to certain other 
libraries and legal coUecdous in London. 

The Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey, contains a small 
rtfercccc library for praedtioners of approximately 1,500 volumes on 
cnminal law. It also possesses a valuable set (with a few gaps) of 
the Old Bailey Sessions Papers from 1777 to 1913. 

The field of international law and rdadons is well served by the 
libraries of the Grodus Society, which possesses some 2,000 volumes 
on the subject, and of the International Law Assodadon, which has 
a small library of 1,200 volumes. Both these hbraries, which are 
fot the use of tbeir respective members, are housed temporarily in 
the Inner Temple. The Royal Institute of Internadonal Affairs 
at Chatham House also has a line colkcdon of works on inter¬ 
national law. 

The Hardwicke Society, one of the legal debating sodedes, has 
an outstanding coUeedoo of Trials and works on advocates and 
advocacy, numbering some 1,200 volumes. The library is for the 
use of all members of the Hardwicke Society and is housed in 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Of other legal collections in London, rhe largest and most repre¬ 
sentative are chose in the House of Commons and House of Lords 
Libraries and in the Library of the London School of Economics. 
Law is also very well represented in che University Library and die 
Library of University College. The University's Institute of 
Advanced Legal Studies is in the process of forming a law library 
which will be a valuable addition to the resources available. The 
Royal Empire Society’s coliecdoo was good, particularly in the held 
of Dominion and colonial law, hw, unforcuoacely, it suffered severely 
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from enemy action as did that in die British Museum. Several 
Government Offices and Departments possess r^resentadve law 
libraries, pardcularly the Foreign Office and the Cobiiial Office, 
while some of the larger metropolitan public libraries have established 
useful legal sccdoos. 



CHAPTER XIV 


LONDON’S MEDICAL LIBRARIES 

By W. R. Lb Fahu, M.A. 

Librarian, Royal College of Surgeons of England 

Loadoo is more ricbly provided with medical libraries than any 
other town in the world. There is no single library here comparable 
to the greatest medical libraries in America, but the library of the 
Royal S^ecy of Medicine is not far behind them in scope and activity. 
The collections of historical medical books in the British Museum are 
unnvalled, and althnu^ not usually thought of as a medical library 
the Museum Is supremely rich in this as in most Reids, although the 
medical classes suffered severely from alr*raid damage. The Well* 
come Historical Medical Library, long known by repute and now at 
last becoming available to readers, contains one of the largest 
aggregadoos of medical books collected for their historical interest 
and will scx>n be recognized at its full worth, when its new poEcy 
of exhibitions, free access and published catalogues has had time to 
mature. 

London’s wealth in medical books is, however, partly immobil* 
ized by division among a number of libraries, not ^ of which are 
maintained up to the porendal demand for their books and roost of 
which are only pardaily known oucdde their own doors. There 
is no up-n>dace pubEshed catalogue of any of the major medical 
Ebraijes in London, and they are only groping towards adequate 
cooperadou and correladon of acdvides. But certain individual 
Hbranes arc very active. Before describing the most important of 
these Ebraries, I ^lail explain the framework of their muru^ rdadons 
in a summary account of the evolution of the professional bodies 
which have coUected and now maintain Ebrariei. F inall y^ ] shall 
discuss some problems and projects of this special group, the medical 
Ebraries, as a whole. 

The Oboanization op Medicai. Institutions 
Looking back to seek the emergence of profesaonal organizadon 
among medical men, we find them in the sixteenth century divided 
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into physicians, doctors in the academic sense,- trained in the tradi¬ 
tional lore of their art and accordingly forming themselves into a 
learned college—The Royal College of Physicians, founded in 1518 ; 
surgeons, practical men active in the city or in the army, taking their 
place among citizens and merchants, who had grouped themselves 
in a guild since ^e late fourteenth century and joined with the 
barbers* guild, whose business included the daily practice o£ blood* 
letting, CO form the Barber*SurgeoQS Company in 1540; and 
apothecaries, who, as their name shows, kept shop and dealt in 
medicines, and besides making up prescriptions for the physicians, 
practised medicine on their own responsibiliry^^hey also formed 
their city guild, the Society of Apothecaries, in 1617. For nearly 
three hundred years this grouping lasted, until the surgeons who 
had separated from the barbers in 1745 to form their independent 
city Company, attained the dignity of a college by royal incorporation 
in 1800, which became ^e Royal College of Surgeons of England in 
184^. All these bodies were professional corporations, admitting 
new members by ezanunation and licensing them to practise. They 
still exist and continue these functions In a modified form. Changes 
in die system of medical educaden and licensing and the divorce of 
pharmacy from practice have brought physician and surgeon closer 
together and made the apothecary disappear, though the Society of 
Apothecaries still exists as a qualifying body but is now more akin to 
the other dty guilds than to the medical colleges, which have lately 
been joined by a third, the Royal College of Obstetricians and 
Gynaecologists, founded in 1929. Each of these bodies had and has 
its library. 

MbDXCAL SoCtETTZS 

Medical men played a leading part in the sdend£c revolution 
of the seventeenth century and were active in the Royal Society. 
During the next century they came to feel the need for scieotiiic 
gatherings of their own. Two of these societies in London have a 
long and illustrious history: the Medical Society of London (1773) 
and the Royal Society of Medicine, founded in 1805 as the Royal 
Medico-Chirurgical Society. Both have libraries of note. M^y 
special societies which had grown up during the oiocteenth century 
merged themselves and their librahea with the ” Medicendu ", when 
the Royal Society of Medicine look its present shape in 1907; it is 
from that year fhat its great library really dates. Several special 
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societies still roainuin independent Itbranes, more particularly those 
oa the borders of medicine, such as the Pharmaceutical Sodcry. 

The growth of the profesrion in numbers and the encroachments 
of state l^islation during the nineteenth century provoked a demand 
for sodedes of a more poUdcal and less purely academic purpose. 
The British Medical Association, founded in 18^, is the outsunding 
example of these. It has a large and actively developing library. 


HospiTAU, Schools ano Reseasch 
Medical education became standardized in the last century. 
The anatomy schools maintained by private teachers, both in London 
and outside, were taken over by the great hospitals and jo turn 
afhliated to the universities. Most of these medical schools have 
libraries, some developed ad hoc, some growing out of older ho^ital 
libraries. Many of the great hospitals outside X^ndon have fine 
but neglected libraries; but In some places, of which Manchester is 
the best example, independent hospital, school and society libraries 
have amalgamated with mutual advantage and stimulation. There 
are other special medical libraries adiJiated to universiries of which 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medidne is the most 
eminent. Some of the newer municipal hospitals are developing 
libraries for their medical staBs. Finally, with the growth of 
medical research as a wboie*dme vocadon, various official and 
commercial bodies, who promote research, are creating libraries for 
thdr workers. The best of these is that of the Medical Research 
Council (1919). 

Ths Msdical LifiSAaisa 

In describing the individuai libraries it will be simplest to con¬ 
sider them as they might come co the knowledge of a young man or 
woman entering on a medical career in London. The first acquain* 
tance he forms with a medical library will be with the library of his 
school. It is regrettable, but widi a few exceptions these libraries 
arc disappointing. They are not correlated as a group, nor adequately 
maintained either in stock or staff, and little is done to interest 
scudents in medical literature or teach them bow best co use it. Two 
notable cxcepdons are those of St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomases 
Hospital Medical Schools. Both these libraries have a representadve 
collection of scientific periodicals and cater for the qualified naff as 
well as for the students. Each has an active, trained librarian. 
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5c. Thomas'^ issues mimeographed lists of current periodicals each 
week and lists of new books monthl)'. The Wills Library at Guy’s 
Hospital has notable collections and some of the other schools have 
usefd libraries. Better than any of the individual school libraries 
is the Thane library of Medical Sciences at University College, 
London. This is a $^-conraiocd depaittnent of the gerteral college 
library and benefits from its efficient, administration. Ic is called 
after George Dancer Thane, professor of anatomy from 1S77 to 1959? 
and caters for the College Faculty of Medicine. It is primarily 
concerned with the literature useful to the teaching and research staff 
of the departmenu of anatomy and physiology. Its stock of basic 
periodicals is remarkably wide. 

The most important specialist libraries open to students are chose 
of the Royal College of Surgeons and the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine. The library of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, which is in fact a private library for the use 
of the fellows and members of the college, ba$ always been admini^ 
tered in a spirit of liberality. All qualified medical men and women, 
as well as medical students, are freely admitted to use the library for 
reference on the introduction of any member or fellow. In size 
it is (he second general medical library io (he Empire, exceeded only 
by the Royal Society of Medicine, though the Briush Medical Assoda- 
lion Library surpasses it in the scope ctf its modern coUeceioQS. It is 
particularly rich in the basic periodicals of medical sdence, espedally 
those of anatomy and physiology. Primarily intended as a pro* 
fessional library for surgeons, it also serves (he research deparonents 
of the college’s museum. The Hunterian Mufturo was bought for 
the nation in 1799 from the executors of John Hunter, F.R.S., the 
greatest surgeon and biolo^si of that or perhaps any period. It was 
systematically developed as a teaching museum and ranked, before 
its partial destruction by bombing in 1941, as the greatest museum of 
anatomy, pathology and physiology in the world. The library is 
accordingly very fully developed in these three scientific aspects of 
medicine, but is also well equipped in the clinical literature of surgery 
and the surg;ical specialities such as ophthalmology. 2t is particu¬ 
larly adapted to serve the needs of the postgraduate surgical student, 
and, wid) the development of postgraduate teaching now taking place 
in London, will increasingly serve this purpose. The coUege also 
has a choice historical library, which will be mentioned again later. 

The London School of Hygiene’s library has grown in twenty*hve 
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years, under the fostering skill of Mr. Cyril C- Barnard, F.L.A., from 
small beginnii^s go be one of the most client large medical libraries 
in the country. Mr. Barnard worked out a special medical classiiica- 
doQ for die library, which has be^ adopted by several ocher English 
medical libraries.* It is an admirably logical scheme of great 
practicability and fills a need not met by the medical classes of the 
general classifications. Mr. Barnard has lately published a hismry 
of the library, which records a growth of stock less chan 3,000 
Tolumes in 1922 to more than 30,000 in 2946, and an average annual 
intake of 455 periodicals In the decade before the second world war. 
His history also describes a remarkable achievement in inter-library 
lending in which his library has lent nearly four times as many books 
as it has borrowed. The whole story is a record of public*spirircd 
administration and deserves consideration by everyone interested in 
library organization. Mr. Barnard has also been active in leaching 
students how to use medical literature and libraries. 

An efficient worldng library for the postgraduate student is that 
of the Postgraduate M^cal School at Hammersmith with a good 
selection of research periodicals. The Universal Decimal Clas^a- 
tion is in use here. 

Students and qualified practitioners make much use of the old' 
established commercial lending library of Messrs, H. K. Lewis, the 
medical and scientific publishers and booksellers. This firm offers 
an unrivalled prompt library service, on subscription, of all current 
British and American scientific books, but not periodicals. It is 
cooriderably used also by iostituQooal libraries for access to books 
which they need cmly temporarily. Printed catalogues are issued 
from lime to lime, the latest beiog complete to December, 194^, and 
supplemented by bi-monthly clastififed jiscs of accessions. 

Two great libraries in London cater for qualified medical men 
throughout the country: the Royal Society of Medi ci ne and the 
British Medical Association. Their services indeed emend through 
and beyond the British Isles. The Royal Society of Medicine seeks 
to serve the specialist whether research-worker or clinician, in 
every branch of medicine. Primarily a private subscription lending 
library for the fellows of the society, it has always been liberal in 
allowiDg access to its rich resources ^ individual scientists or biblio¬ 
graphers, and fias lately opeaed a free reference room for qualified 
medical visitors. Fellows of the Society are provided without charge 
• Barnard. C.C ^ fiiusificaiiart for meikal Ubrsriet. Humphries. 1936. 
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with the library service! familiar in American practice bur little 
known here r lists of references, summary translations of articles In 
any European language, photostat or mlcrohlm of books or articles 
which cannot be lent, and general reference information. Up tos 
the present the Royal Society of Medicine has taken no part in library 
co-operadon, but the establishment at its head(^uariers by the Rocke* 
feller Foundation of a Central Medical Library Bureau may nuke it 
a leader, even if a lace comer, in this held as in many others. It is 
the finest medical library in the Empire in si2e and scope of coUec* 
cions and in variety and e:rteQt of services. It has historical as well as 
modern collections, but has adhered to the policy of most British 
special Ubraries in not systemadcally coUeedag historical books. In 
ie decade before the recent war it set itself the aim of collecting “ all 
representative medical journals from every country " and is also strong 
in reference books and has an unmatched collection of medical serial 
books and Handbiicher. The library is arranged by the Universal 
Decimal ClassiBcadoo. The general medical library of the Royal 
MedicoChirurgical Sodecy, which is the nucleus of this library, was 
coQsiderably increased at the time of the amalgamation of societies 
by the eze^ent special libraries of the Obstetrical 3 ociecy and the 
Odontological Society and has been considerably developed In all 
current aspects of medicine during the forty years since then. 

The British Medical Association's library caters pnndpaily for 
the general practidoners of the country, for whom it provides a 
lending service of wide scope. Its development has been rapid in 
the past tweaty years, and with the recent establishment by the 
Association of an elaborately organized abstracting service which 
will publish abstracts of the world's whole ou^)ut of medical litera' 
tore, taking the pbcc of the various German series of Zcntralblacier, 
(he library will grow and develop its services even more widely and 
rapidly and promises to become the largest medical library of the 
country for current work c^>ecially with periodicals. It provides 
bibliographic services for members of the Association and takes pan 
in library coopoation as an outlier of the Nadcttal Central Library. 
Its collection of older periodicals chough good does not compare with 
those of the Royal Society of Medicine and the Royal CoU^ of 
Surgeons, The only libraries ranking near them in this fiek) are 
the Royal College of PhysiciaDS of Edinburgh, the Manchester 
Medical Library and, of course, the British Museum. 

The library of the Ministry of Health, which is very rich in the 
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liceraiure of public healih especially from chc aspect of administra¬ 
tion, is restricted entirely co the use of the Ministry’s own staff and 
other government officials. 

The British Council medical section has a modern library of wide 
scope. 'Hw section’s main work is with the dissemination abroad 
of a knowledge of British medicine, but it also Hies a large number of 
foreign periodicaU especially from Hispanic countries. Its publica¬ 
tion, the British medical bulletin, r^larly carries a library section 
of book reviews and historical and bibliographic essays of high 
standard. 

Many research institutions, such as the Lister Institute of Preven¬ 
tive Mtticinc and the Imperial Cancer Research Fund and several 
commercial firms, maintain libraries for their staHs. But the best 
research library is that of the Medical Research Council. This is 
located at the National Institute for Medical Research at Hampstead 
but serves the Council’s numerous research units throughout the 
country, ll is an extremely efficient library of nearly ao,ooo volumes 
with a good range of scientific periodicals, and pursues a liberal 
policy of co-operation. It is unique among British medical libraries 
in having b^ organized and administered entirely by women 
librarians under Miss Baverscock and her successor, Miss Ethel 
Wigmore. 

Among the more importaot ^Kcial-society libraries are diose of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, the British Dental Association, the 
British Psychological Society, the Royal College of Nursing, the 
Royal Sanitary Instirut^ and the Central Library for aruinal diseases 
at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Historical Collections 

It has been a reproach to British special libraries as a whole that 
they have not exploited or developed their incomparable heritage of 
historical books, in spite of the excellent example set them by the 
British Museum and the inspiration of the Bibliographical Society’s 
catalogues and monographs. Sir William Osier the great medical 
bibliophile, Regiiu Professor of Medicine at Oxford, said chat the 
medi^ libraries in London did not deserve gifts of historical books 
because they would not collect. 'Hiere are signs cbac a new spirit is 
moving the authorities and that the coming years will show a wider 
recognition of the value of historical libraries as essential tools in the 
humane approach to medical education. 
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The wealth of the British Museum is unrivalled in the early 
books of medicine as of every other branch of knowledge, but these 
have naturally been studied there as examples of the printer's art, 
not as products of medical learning and discovery. The wealth of 
the Department of Manuscripts at the Museum has similarly not been 
explored from the medical aspect. With the opening to the public 
of the Wellcome Historical Medical Library, there will now be 
available In London an historical library of the Erst magnitude. 
This is the collection of the late Sir Henry Wellcome, P.R.S., head of 
the well-known firm of pharmaceutical manufacturers and a collector 
on a princely scale. Wellcome left his cultural collections—museum 
and library—tq Trustees, for the public good, and adequately 
endowed them for maintenance and development. The aftermath 
of the war has prevented the Trustees from advertising the opening 
of the library, but a keen and scholarly staff has been got together, 
the books are available to serious students, exhi^tions are being 
organized—in 1946 for the centenary of anaesthesia and in 1947 
for the first post-war congress of the International Society of Surgery. 
Best of all, bibliographical books are being published and biblio¬ 
graphical catabgues prepared. As the library contains 700 fifteenth 
century medical bocks and the classics of later periods in proportion, 
as well as manuscripts, it will be,realized how invaluable these 
catalogues will be, especially if as is hoped they may be produced on 
a co-operative basis to record the holdings of other British medical 
libraries. As became a merchant-prince of Wcllcome’s calibre, the 
condition of the books is superb. 

It is peculiarly difficult to assess the relative wealth of libraries In 
classic hooks where no published catalogues exist, but by a colladoo of 
various special bibliographies it has been estimated that for every 
30 .medical books published before 1700 in the British Museum, the 
Royal College of Physicians of London may possess 12, the Royal 
Society of Medicine 10 and the Royal College of Surgeons S. In 
this scale of relative wealth the Hunterian Library at Glasgow ought 
probably to be placed at about 15 and the Wellcome Library next 
to the British Museum. There are also splendid collections in 
Edinburgh and Dublin, at Aberdeen, Cambridge, Manchester and 
Oxherd. Exhibitions of medical books have been held during the 
past year at Edinburgh Universicy, at the Bodleian (printed catalogue, 
|uly 1947) and at the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland for the 
bicentenary of the Rotunda Ho^Ual, Dublin. The provisional 
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piopordons above merely ay to assess quanticies, sIm o£ collecnons^ 
aod are no evidence of quality or of the presence o£ rarities in any 
parbcular library. Many of *e smaller libraries undoubtedly 
possess rarities of interest, known only to a very Urmted circle. The 
libraries of a number of seventeenth and eighteenth century doctors 
survive intact and call for detailed study. This sketch emphasizes 
one need which the projected Wellcome catalogues will fill. 

Outstanding among the libraries of historic interest in London 
is the Royal College of Physicians Library. It is now almost 
entirely devoted to medical history. The College of Physicians 
formed a fine library in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which 
was coully destroy^ in the great fire in 1666, the college being then 
and long after in the dty. It received gmx accessions through a 
bequest from Lord Dorchester in 1680 and owns many rouble books 
beyond its medical collection. Among its manuscripts are two 
English illuminated Psalters, a Chaucer and the Padua doctor’s 
diploma of William Harvey, discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, who was a prominent benefactor of the college- The printed 
books include the only recorded copy of the first book on dancing 
with primed music, Paris about 148^ reproduced in facsimile for the 
college by Dc, Victor Scholderer in 1936. A catalogue of the library 
compiled by Mr. H. M. Barlow was published in 1913, which is 
still a useful work of reference, but the library was considerably 
strengthened within the following decade by the beques of early 
books fiotp Dr. David Lloyd Roberts. 

The hismricai colleccions at the Royal College of Surgeons were 
built up under the care of Robert Willis, M.D., librarian a hundred 
years ago and an authority on sixteenth and seventeenth century 
medicine and philosophy. They have lately been r^rganized. 
They are representadve of medicine in general with particular 
emphasis on anatomy and surgery. The eoUege also possesses the 
papers of John Hunter and of Lister, the pioneer of antiseptic surgery. 
The Society of Apothecaries owns a small but comprehensive series 
of herinls, and the Medical Society of London a library of 30,000 
volumes which is rich in seventeenth and eighteenth century books. 
The collection of manuscripts, catalogued by Warren R. Dawson in 
1932, is remarkable for a series of late Greek medical texts which 
were worked over by Charles Darembecg a century ago. 

The London School of Hy^ene possesses an important aggr^a- 
tion of books and pamphlets iUustradi^ the history of smallpox, 
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variolation and vaccination, the nucleus of which was formed by 
Dr. R. I. Rcecc. The Royal CoUege of Obstetricians and Gynaecolo¬ 
gists owns the books in its special held collected by Dr, Roy Dc^in 
of Cairo, a choice group in beauoful condidon.. The medical schools 
have collections ci the works of their alumni, of which the most 
notable are chose of Guy’s and Sc. Bartholomew’s. 

Histohcal-medical studies and bibliography have for the most 
part been left to practising medical men in this country, who have of 
course drawn on the resources of the institutional libraries. The 
work as bibliophiles or bibliographers of Hans Sloane, Richard Mead, 
Anthony Askew, William Hunter, J. F. Payne, )ohn Ferguson, 
William Osier, D’Arcy Power, is worthily carried on by Charles 
Singer, Geoffrey Keynes, Douglas Guthrie. Bribsh medical lib* 
rarians have usually been too much occupied with the daily running 
of their libraries for more than the transient aspect of Hbliography 
represented by current reference work- But the thorough and 
indispensable Medical bibliography by Leslie Morton is a worthy 
representative of the kind of work which libraries and librarians 
ought to produce if their collections are to be kept alive and educative. 
The Indexing of current medical literature is well provided for by 
the indexes issued from the Army Medical library at Washington 
and the American Medical Association at Chicago. 

Co-OaOINATION AKD SUVICES 

Perhaps the weakest point of the medical libraries in London is 
their lack of co*ordination for purposes of book acquisition, as well 
as for service to the profes^on. The latter aspect wiU no doubt be 
less piecemeal when the Central Medical Library Bureau at the 
Royal Society of Medicine begins to act as a clearing house for inter* 
library infbrmadon. It has not proved possible, though attempts 
have been made repeatedly during the last twenty years, to secure 
agreement in specializing the acquisition programmes of the various 
medical libraries so as to avoid uneconomic duplication and a wider 
geneal intake. The begin oings of such an arrangement have been 
agreed between the London School of Hygiene, the Medical Research 
Council, the Royal CoUege of Surgeons and the Thane Library ar 
Umversity CoUege. A imion catalogue of current periodicals in 
these four Ubraries and that of the British Medical Association has 
been compiled, and a copy on cards is available in each of the 
co-operating libraries and in the National Central Library, (banks 
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to provision by the Medical Research Council. The Central 
Medical library Bureau is also compiling a union catalogue of 
periodicals in all British medical libraries; but thb will probably 
be a single ofBce copy. The holdings of the more important medical 
bbraries are recorded in the World list, 1934, and of those connected 
with universicy libraries in the Union catalogst^ of feriodscals, 1937. 
But no coordination or joint recording of book collections has been 
attempted yet. The survey of research libraries projected,by the 
Library Assodadon ought to throw a useful light on this problem. 
'Hie purchase of foreign books by medical libraries is unorganized, 
if one may judge by the frequent difficulty of finding a wanted foreign 
book in any British Library. Similarly no single library specializes 
in medicO'legal Urerature. No doubt most medico-legal books could 
be traced by searching all the medical and legal libraries of London 
and Edinburgh, but a co-operative catalogue of medicolegal books 
and periodicals might disclose unfortunate lacunae and pave the way 
for a co-ordinadng policy. This is but one example of the prol> 
lems that face medical librarians. A Medical Section of the Library 
Association has recently been formed. This will provide a meeting 
place to devise solutions iot problems such as these. 

SUMUASV 

This short survey of London’s medical libraries points out their 
great but scattered resources, and the genera! ef&ciency but lack of 
coordination in their services. It calls attention to the need for 
better undergraduate libraries, and for instruedon in the use of them. 
Further scholarly exploitation of their historical collections and a 
drawing together of djeir librarians for mutual aid are likely develop- 
meots of the near future. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE GUILDHALL LIBRARY 

By Raymonb Smith, F.S.A., F.L.A., Librarian 

I should like» in che first place, to express my thanks for this 
opporcunicy of making more widely known the history and aciivioes 
of the Guildhaii Library. We have a definice and unique, If rather 
circumseribed, contribution to make to Ubrarianship in general, and 
to the metropolitan area in particular: and Z hope it will be of some 
use to students and others, to know what we are, what we do, and 
what we want to do. 

I arn going to begin rather a long way back. It is a cruism to say 
that the present is conditioned by the past. I make no apology for 
banog my talk on this truism, having plenty of faith in the develop* 
menc of the new from the old, and lirde in the tabula rase, the 
doctrinaire, the blueprint, and all forms of planning in the abstract. 
Guildhall Library has developed along quite peculiar lines, and its 
structure and growth are due to the changing society in which it has 
been set. Even today we take as our inspiration the ideas and ideals 
of the people who founded it in che fifcwnch century, and fostered 
its growth thereafter. Even today we claim, and 1 think justly 
clalcn, that we are striving to cany out policies and purposes which 
derive from a remote past: che leaves of the tree are green, che trunk 
is knotted and gnarled, and the roots very far down. 

1 cannot, in strict truth, refer to the origins of the library in the 
singular, since it has had two, and an interval of nearly 400 years 
separates them in dme. How the two growths stemming from 
these roots have coalesced and grown together will he che first part 
of my story. 

In 1423 chat rich and pious merchant Richard Whiningom died. 
In his will he left money for charitable purposes: and his executors, 
with the executors of one William Bury, set up the first Guildhall 
Library. Contemporary records cell us very little about the 
collecdon thus inaugurated; but it is known that the main purpose 
of it was for the use of students, and chose engaged in insirucdag the 
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people : and we also know, what is of equal importance, that it was 
dea^bed by contemporaries as Ubraria communis, the common 
library, at Guildball. That it was mainly theological in character 
is a fair guess. Indeed the only surviving relic of it which we 
possess—acquired some years ago from'an antiquarian book-dealer 
—Is a metrical version of the Bible by Peter de ^ga. 

T^is library endured for some 125 years: and then, probably in 
1549, the whole colleciioo was "borrowed” in its entirety by the 
Duke of Somerset, possibly for the purpose of furnishing his new 
palace, Somerset House in the Strand. It is believed that the 
Corporation was not the only owner whose treasures were confiscated 
in this ajbicrary way for the same purpose. 

It may be assumed that the Corporation were dismayed by this 
calamity; it does not appear that they made any effort to recover 
their lost measures, and certainly they made no effort to establish 
another library at Guildhall for nearly 500 years. 

Nor undl the early nineteenth cenrury was any attempt made to 
. get together another library—the early nineteenth century which 
saw the Incepdon of the modern spirit of hismrical inquiry, and the 
beginning of the publications of the Record Commission. 

In 1834 the Corporation appointed a committee to " inquire into 
the best method of arranging and carrying into effect in the Guild* 
hall, a library of all matters relating to dus City, the Borough of 
Southwark, and the County of Middlesex 

1 would like to empha^ the exact terms of reference. The 
library was to be hi^y spedaliaed, devoted to " all maners relating 
to ” a given geographical area. The precise Implkadon of this will 
be more fully realized when the history and pre-history of the city 
is considered: the Celtic settlement; the Roman occupation and 
desertion ; the medieval city, rich in polidcal and economic power ; 
the guilds; the struggle for independence and self-government; 
the arrest of the five members; the Plague, the Fire; the growth 
of a greater London; the struggle between court and dty in the 
eighteenth century, the dominance of the dty in the economic bfe 
of the country in the ninetee nth century; all these are “matters 
reladng to this City 

I would further make the point chat this library was founded and 
maintained by the Corporation out of its Privy Purse, and not by the 
tacq)ayers. And although it was for many years a private library 
open only to members of the Corporatibn and accredited students, in 
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1873, ^ present building was <x^mple(ed, i( wasopemd to che 

public. Thus it became—and I think it still is today—the only 
public bbrary tolely for reference maintained by a local audiority. 
To this point 1 will return later: but first I want to deal with the 
growth of che library and the gradual development of its policy. 

In 2850 che llrst library Act was passed. It is difficult for us 
today, surrounded as we are by public and private libraries of every 
description, to realize the portion of the poor student in London in 
that year. Then, apart from the British Museum, there were no 
public libraries in che metropolis. A hundred years earlier a plea 
had been issued for a *'publick mercantile library" in the city. 
Gibbon, half a century earlier, had deplored that “ the greatest city 
in the world is destitute of a public library But in 1850 Charles 
Knight could say, “ I, who cany on my vocation in London, who 
have been in London fiv^and-tweniy years, 1 say with shame . . .* 
chat there is not a single library, Whitechapel to Hyde Park 
Corner - - . from Lambeth or Southwark to Marylebone, or in 
any ocher part, where a poor man can walk into a public library and 
obtain without purchase, or without hire, a single volume for his 
consoladon.’* 

In 1857 the City of Westmiuster adopted the Library Acts, but 
thirty to forty years passed before London possessed, generally speak¬ 
ing, the provision that had been made years before by Manchester, 
Liverpool and Birmingham. It is true chat in 1853 che Library Com- 
mittcc of the Corporation reported in favour of establishing a free 
library and free circulating Ubrary, but a public meedng called in 
1855 by the Lord Mayor rejected the su^esiion. Ratepayers would 
have none of it. 

Meanwhile the small library formed by the Corporation in 1824-8 
was growing in dze and in importance, and while the chief emphads 
was still on London books, many works were added illustrative of 
London's grow t h or necessary to a library of any aze. Reports made 
in 1832 and 1835 show chat works on English history and top^rapby 
had been acquired on a large scale, “ together with lectures on the 
Consdeudon, parliamentary works, and a coUecdon cA diedooahes, 
glossaries, etc., so important in every public l^rary ”. 

During the next thirty-five* years the collection had expanded 
steadily. In 186972 the present library was built, and die Common 
Council resolved that its books and lik^y treasures " should heacc^ 
forth be devoted to the free use of the public ". * 
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Tb« nat importanc step in library developmcjit in this country 
was the passing .of the Public Libraries Act of 1892 to which 1 have 
already referred. I want to stress the point that uncih the passing of 
this act Guildhall was, with the exception of Westminster, the only 
muQjdpai reference library of any si^e in London. THs factor, 
and the other factor that Guildhall was solely and wholly a reference 
library, gave it a unique position, k is obvious that by sheer force 
of circumstances the scope of its intake had to be widened; and 
Guildhall by reason of the number and variety of the calls made on 
it, became not merely a local collection with a general background, 
but—what was in those days—a large library of general reference. 

From the X890S onwards, however, the public library poation in 
London began to change ; slowly at first, but with increasing accelcra- 
don. The povcrty*scrickeD Carnegie and Borough Libraries of the 
early days developed prodigiously; ^the Library Associadon was 
formed and instituted professional examinaiioxis, and the passing of 
the Public Libraries A« of 1919 removed the id. rate limitation 
which had been such a terrible handicap to library development. 
This meant that some of the work formerly done by Guildlull was 
b^g done—on a smaller scale perhaps, but nevertheless being done 
- 4 n twenty-eight other metropolitan centres. Guildhall no longer 
aood alone: it was one of a number; though even today 1 venture to 
think it ia in some respect prirnuj inter pares. 

Events in the greater world outside were not without reper¬ 
cussions even in the small sphere of the city’s library. The war of 
1914-18 affected very badly the dty's private purse, and in 1922 the 
city, which had for nearly 100 years maimain^ a qoasi-putiic and 
public service at no public cos^ adopted the Libraries Act with efiect 
from 1921, and the library became race-supported. World War 
No. 11 was, for us, a major tragedy. On the night of 29tb-30ih 
December, 1940, Guildhall was set on fire from sparks which spread 
from a neighbouring church, and part of the library was burned out; 
while many thousands of volumes were damaged by fire, water and 
subsequendy, ice. 1 do not propose to enter into detail of this loss; 
1 will merely say that if wc could have had a select fire we would have 
welcomed k; wc lost much valuable material, but much lumber 
»o. And we determined to turn o\fr tragedy into victory, by seizing 
the opportunity for overhauhng our remaining stocks, and by re-con- 
stiiuting from the ground upwards on the lines of a declared policy. 
This briefly was as follows: to retain all materiaU relative to London ; 
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but as a merely local collection is not adequate to interpret London’s 
history, to supplement it by a reference library illustrative of ibe 
historical and cultural background of London’s development; in 
especial, by our comprehen»ve collections of English county and 
local history, topography and genealogy. It wu agreed also to 
maintain and develop, for the business world, the collection of trade 
and local directories, both home and foreign, statistical and economic 
annuals and year books, and a number of commercial and legal works 
useful to a trading community ; and on these bases to build up a selec* 
nve and generally represeotaiive collection of basic reference books, 
and books not easily obtainable elsewhere, in all classes of literarure. 

So much then for the history of the library and the development 
of its policy. As will be appreciated, Guildhall is unique ; it Hu 
into no category; it is a public municipal library with no loan 
facilities to iu residents oV to people who work in its area : it is a 
special library with'a background of general reference works or 
conversely a general reference library built round a highly important 
nucleus of local and specialized material; it is part privately, and 
part publicly owned ; its building and private collections are leased 
to the library authority; and it serves an area with a day population 
estimated at 350,000 and a night population of 6,000 or 7,000. 

1 would like, at this point, to give a few details of the contents of 
the library. As I have already indicated, it is a general reference 
library built round our special London coUecdon. This latter com* 
prises three sections, namely printed material, manuscripts, and 
prints, and covers roughly the area of the couavf of London, with 
special emphaas on the city. The printed material includes items 
on all aspects of London life and history, and is the most compre* 
hensive coUecdon on London available anywhere. The set of 
London directories ruorung from 1677 to dace is of particular note. 

The manuscript coUecdon conascs, for the most part, of items 
reladng to the square mile of the dey, and is particularly strong in 
parochial and city Uvery companies’ records, many of which have 
been deposited by the authorides concerned. 

The print coUecdon is second only in size and interest to that in 
the British Museum, and includes the superb WakeHeld coUecdon of 
prints and drawings. 

The general reference Ubrary provides standard works all 
subjects (other fhan technical) aiid has long Hies going back inm the 
btc eighteenth century of such material as Bcwspapm, parUamentary 
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papers axid debates^ law reports, and public and local acts. It also 
contains complete files o£ the London paette from 1665, and The 
Times from i$05. It has very extensive collections on bibliography, 
English history, topography, archaeology and genealogy, including 
files of directories for English ©wns and counties, poll books, printed 
parish registers, and the publications of learned societies, and the 
Public Record Office. 

The commercial side of the library provides current national, 
provincial and fordgn newspapers, trade periodicals, local county, 
foreign and cade directories, statistical and commercial handbooks, 
and works of reference on commercial and legal subjects. 

Altogether the library comprises some 130,000 printed volumes 
and 10,000 manuscripts. In addition, it houses thousands of pam¬ 
phlets. hundreds of broadsides and proclamations, and thousands of 
playbis. I must, however, qualify the figure of i30,cndo by saying 
that owing to destruction of storage by enemy action we bouse, at 
the moment, only about 50,000 volumes, while 80,000 remain in 
mre. In addidoo, we house a number of small special collections, 
such as the library of the Clockmakers’ Company, the Gardeners* 
Company, and the Cock Collection relating to Sir Thomas More 
(formerly an undersheriff of the dty). 

Our public is roughly of three classes: the worker in fields of 
London fostory and topography; the reader, untrained or trained, 
who is in search of a particular piece of information in any field : 
and the business man who wants directories, or statistical or other 
informatioo in commercial fields. 

1 may add that thou^ our basic stock is reference only, we have 
recently instituted, and are daily adding to, a dupUcaced collection 
of London books from which we lend to other libraries and occasion¬ 
ally to private individuals. This policy was projected before the 
preparation of the proposals for post-war development issued by the 
University aod Research Section of the Library Association. Thai 
report included two paragraphs (20 and 41) stresring the imporunce 
of local collections and su^esdng that in addition to maintaining 
them on a reference basis, a duplicate collection should also be made 
available for lending. These paragraphs strengthened our hands 
and expedited our progress in this direction very con&ldenfoly. 1 
am not sure that we are pioneers in this especial regard—I mean in 
the formation of a duplicate local collection available for loan—but 
I have not to date heard o^any other. 
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Our plac« ia the metropolitan lystem is that wc arc not only a 
general reference library, but also the centre of a group of neighbour¬ 
ing borough libraries referring to us—thcoredcally at any race, and 
to some extent practically—queries which they ^emselves cannot 
answer. The use of the library as a clearing house for unaoswered 
queries has been established for some dme: not it is true on an ofHdal 
basis, but dependent largely on the zeal and enthuaasia at local 
centres. We cake part in the acdvicles of the reference group of the 
London and Home Counties branch of the Library Association, and 
Guildhall is one of the five housing libraries in London for the 
Reference Group’s index of annuals and directories taken by London 
municipal libraries. 

We have also a special interest as the only public library collect¬ 
ing London literature on any scale; our unique position in this 
respect is clearly recognized by the McCoIvin report, which (p. 149) 
gives us status among the projected regional services as a compr^ 
hensive library of London history, topography and social life. We 
fully appreciate that we do not and cannot stand in isolation ; we 
have a duty to the city, to the boroughs, and to the library system of 
the country. We co-operate in every way we can, and develop our 
service along our own individual Unes^as I hope to show later on 
—and by this means make our own special concribudon to the 
metropolitan area and to the service in general. But as London is 
a dty not merely of local, county or even national Interest, it will be 
clear chat our status, service and outlook is not merely metropolitan. 
We may claim to be national in a sense that no other library In the 
country is. 

And now, what of the future? Well, in the first place our 
immediate problems are three: rebuilding, reconsdeudon and re- 
cataloguing. As has been already implied, our storage space has 
been reduced by weU over 50 per cent. Plans have b^n prepared 
and esdmates accepted for a certain amount of temporary storage 
construction and shelving, but these are held up by the univer^ 
shortage of labour and material, and I fear it will be years before we 
have reassembled all our collectioos. In the second place we are 
reconstituting our book collectioos and every book 1$ being examined 
to see whether or not it fits imo our policy. Thirdly, we have 
decided, owing to our propordocately large losses—25 10 30 per cent 
of the total pre-war stock—and other causes, to rccacaloguc and 
reclassify every book. 
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And our furure policy and acuvidcs? Firstly to dcvebp our 
reference service along the lines which our long experience in refer* 
ence work has uught us w be best. Here perhaps I may for the 
moment be forgiven if I digress a litile. We don’t ignore gadgets— 
we have our own photostat, for example, and our own record systems, 
and we certainly shall not ignore the photo-mechanical processes 
of the future. But we believe firmly in the personal element—that 
the successful working and cxpldcation of the bbrary depends on 
che personal qualities of the librarian and his ptofesaonal staff- We 
have founded no school, our professional staff is small; we are 
perhaps not very well known ouiade the confines of the metropolis. 
But with the library has grown, I am poud to think, a tradition of 
public service that has not been without Influence, and an influence 
that will, I hc^. gmw. We are unique in having a highly trained 
and effideut staff given wholly to refctcocc and bitdiographical 
work: we believe that a small stock thoroughly known and exploited 
is better than masses of unused and unknown material: we cry to 
learn the technique of assistance—how to be polite without fusaness, 
to know how far to help, how far to abstain. We try to teach 
contact with readers as well as with books, if our readers want 
us as friends or advisers—I repeat, if they want us as friends or 
adviser^wc arc prepared » help them. We fry to see that 
every one who comes to us gets individual attention, and personal 
help as far as he wants it, and we think it our first duty to ^ve it 
to him . 

Second : our Ideas of service are rather coloured by our function 
and position. For instance ; though we do not deprecate publicity, 
or a^ercsement, our readers are people who want information and 
w»mr» CO US for it, and we are at the moment sadslied with this 
position. I may add that under present conditions we are more or 
less forced to accept it, for each reader has to be given Individual acteo* 
don, since be can no longer rely on catalogues alone. The time we 
spend with readers is time abstracted from reconstruction work, and 
a balance has to be struck between the two demands. These circum¬ 
stances cause us to give consideration to the providon of some sort of 
tuition in schools, so that senior scholars at least may be mid what 
die library contains, and more important, bow to set about usiug it 
for them^ves and by themselves. There are very few adults who 
can use a library withoui guidance. 

Third, we also think it is of the first importance that every inquiry 
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U adfiquAMly answered ; and £or that purpose it is essential for us, 
if wc cannot supply information needed, to know who can- This is 
leading us to establish contact ^th special libraries, in the city in 
particular, so that we may be able to cover the widest posable Reid. 

Fourth, not only our service but our stock depends upon otir 
neighbouring libraries. It is idle fot u$ to build up extensive refer¬ 
ence collections in the economic, scientific, technical and artiste 
fields when we have the London School of Economics, the Parent 
Office, Science Museum, Natural History Museum and Victoria and 
Albert Museum on our doorst^, more or less. 

Fifth, we co-operate to the fuUest extent we can with other 
libraries. We have already established a central consultative com¬ 
mittee conasdng of representatives of our own library and those of 
the three endowed institutes in the dty—which, parenthetically, 
have lending library facilities. And, we are collaborating with all 
the London borough libraries in a recently instituted scheme for 
slock specialization which seeks to ensure that all subjects in the 
whole field of knowledge will be adequately represented in lending 
library smeks. I might add here that we have contributed since its 
incepdon to the maintenance of the London Union Catalogue, which 
comprises-^r, will comprise—all the non-fiedon works in the 
London borough libraries and our own; and though we have no 
leading fadlities, do lend to other libraries and are an outlier of the 
Nadonal Central Library. 

Sixth, we consider it our funedon to further the claims of refer¬ 
ence work and to help reference service in every way. 

Finally, though we are precluded by the peculiarides of our 
poddon and funedon from the cultural activides of most public 
libraries, we do however cooperate to an extent, by means of loans 
of books, pictures and museum objects, with schools and hospitals 
of the Corporadon. These activides and others we hope to extend 
or begin in the future, when wc are on our feet again. But for the 
time being it will be clear that we have our hands full with the work 
of restoradoQ and re-e^bli^iment. We are fertunate, however, in 
having the wholehearted support of a committee and of a Corpora- 
tion which is very proud of its library and of die service it renders m 
the dozens of London ; and whatever may be the development of 
libraries and library service, we look forward to the future &om the 
ruins of the past, with hope and confidence. 
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THE LONDON %DROUGH LIBRARIES 

By James D. Stewart, F.L.A. 

Borough Librarian of Bermondsey, London 

To get a clear idea of the municipal public libraries of Metro 
politao London, it is advisable to take a brief glance at their origin 
aad history. ^ 

In the middle of the last century when the first Public Libraries 
Act was in opeiadon, Metropolitan London was divided up into 
sixty*seven parishes, each one of which could become a separate 
Library Authority. The honour of being the first London area to 
adopr the Act is held by the parish of St. Ma^aret and St. John, 
Westminster, which took this then momentous step in 1856. Just 
over a quarter of a century—ewenty-seven years to be exact—elapsed 
before Wandsworth followed this example, with Fulham three years 
later in 1886. 

This long interval was not actually barren, because a great deal 
of unobtrusive work was done in the education of opinion regarding 
die need for the public provision of books. That this spade work 
had its effect is shown by the fact that in 1887, when the first edidon 
of Greenwood's Vublie libraries appeared, eight areas adopted the 
Act. These areas were Battersea, Bermondsey, Chelsea, Finsbury, 
Hammersmith, Kensington, Lambeth and the remainder of West¬ 
minster. 

In {890 an amending Act came into force and gave further 
stimulus, resulting in nine areas adopting the Acts between 1890 and 
1895, At the end of the century twenty-two of the Metropolitan 
areas had library services. 

In 1900 a liondon Government Act had the important and far- 
reaching effect of amalgamating the sixty-seven parishes into the 
present system of twenty-nine areas comprising the Cities of London 
and Westminster, and the Metropolitan Borou^s. This not only 
brought together the appropriate adjoining local parishes into more 
convenient units, but also had the effect of promoting the adoprion, 

m 
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between 1901 and 1920, of the Public Libraries Acts for the remainiog 
London Boroughs. Their adoption by Paddington and St. Maryle* 
bone in 1920 completed the process fw the whole of the Metropolitan 
area. 

The administrative framework for the Metropolitan municipal 
public library service is now as follows. There are cwenty*ninc . 
independent library authorities, each providing a more or less 
complete service within their areas. Each of these systems connsts 
of a central library surrounded by satellite branch libraries. *nse 
only variation from this is in the case of the City of London which, 
so far, has confined its provision to the large reference library at 
Guildhall and has left the setting up of local lending libraries to 
the semUpiivate City Institutes, such as those at Bishopsgate and 
St. Bride’s. 

A great deal of argument, during which a great deal of unin¬ 
formed nonsense has been talked, has gone on for many years 
regarding whether or not this is the right admimstratlve framework 
for the library service of the Metropolis. At first sight this assem¬ 
blage of rwenty-nine independent library authorities would appear 
to be a cumbersome method of providing a service that should be 
more or less uniform over the entire area, and this gives a deceptive 
plausibility to the suggestion that there should be one central authority 
for library purposes. This question of centralized versus local 
administration has been $0 much to the fore in recent years that it 
may be as well to devote a few minutes to its practical effects so far 
as library services are cor^cerned. 

It must be remembered that London presents a library problem 
quite disrioCT from that of any other part of the United Kingdom. 
This distinction arises largely from the fact that London, as the 
capital, contains in addition to its municipal libraries, the immense 
oadonal library resources of the Bridsh Museum, the Nadonal Soence 
library, the Library of the Patent Ofiscc, etc,, and the vast semi' 
private, but usually available, resources of numerous specialized 
organizations having their headquarters in London. So far as refer¬ 
ence library provision is concerned, therefore, it is probable that 
nowhere else in the world is the advanced student and research 
worker so well provided for as he is in the London area. In ru>sr 
other large cities, for example, in Birmingham, Manchester and New 
York, the municipal public library has co take the place, so far as it 
can, of the great national reference libraries; but in London the 
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acuadon i& obviously ^uice diflorent. This, while it eases the 
atuadoo, does not absolve the London Boroughs from providing 
good reference libraries, and later on I will outline briefly their present 
state and our future hopes. 

The drcumstance that there are few comparable library areas 
anywhere else in the world makes a contrasting esramination of the 
results of centralized and local control very diflicult; but in those 
areas where a single authority controls a very large system, the 
following divergencies from the London stuadon exist. There is 
usually a Urge central *’ library which is much more complete and 
extensive chan any municipal library exisdng in London today. 
Within its limits, which are chiefly chose imposed by accessibility 
and transport, dus kind of central library provide^ for the centre of 
the area, a service far beyond that provided by any municipal library 
in London. The remainder of the area i$ covered by branch libraries 
of varying sizes. These branch libraries cannot, as a general rule, 
bear comparison with the local central libraries of the London 
Boroughs, and do not provide anything so good as the service given 
io the Boroughs all around and outdde the central area. 

The position, fhcrcforc, is that while London lacks the super¬ 
lative central municipal library service given in the few comparable 
areas, the level of die service given over d^e whole area, and especially 
in those parts at a distance from the centre, is very much hi^f in 
London than it is anywhere else. In other words, the library 
" coverage *’ given throughout all parts of the Metropolitan area is 
undoubtedly better as it stands duo anything that would have resulted 
from a centralized control. 

As a London Borough librarian 1 may possibly be accused of 
prqudice, but 1 have been suffidcntly long in the service to take a 
detached view of this problem. I have seen large library systems in 
operation in this and in other countries, and I am convinced that the 
ordinary readent in Metropolitao London, including the man living 
oa the outskirts as well as the mao living at tbc centra has at his 
immediate disposal a far better library service, for ordinary purposes, 
than exists anywhere else. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
McColvin, who certainly cannot be accused of local prejudice, and 
who has just completed a survey of the library services in many other 
countries, agrees entirciy with this view 

Further, my experience, in other capacities, of large centraKzed 
organizations has convinced me that local control results in greater 
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actcndon being given to special local needs, and provides much 
greater opporruruties for personal initiacive and experiment. 

And lastly, It must be realized that the average Metropolitan 
Borough has resources which enable it to provide a library service at 
least comparable with that of most of the large provincial towns. It 
may surprise most people to know that two adjoining London 
Boroughs are between them providing more rnoney for the purchase 
of books this year than is provided by the largest provincial dry in 
the country. 

I make no apology for introducing these theoretical conddera- 
tions into what is intended mainly as a statement of facts, because 
they have a considerable bearing on the more recent developments 
of London's public library service with which I am mainly concerned. 
And I may even hope to persuade you that local control combined 
with a larger-area co-operation is an excellent method of making the 
best of both worlds. 

A brief summary of the present condjtioo and work of the London 
Borough libraries is advisable at this point. The present estimated 
population of Metropolitan London Is about 3,200,000. To serve 
this there are 124 public library bxiildings containing a stock of about 
4,000,00c volumes. The administrarive and clerical staff numbers 
1,030 with 32S manual workers, making a coral of 1,248. The total 
number of books issued during last year was 25,555,5^, which was 
an increase of about 2% millions over the previous year- The 
total expenditure was 3^672,4:6. If you care to compa re these figures 
with those of any ocher library area in the world, you will realize that 
London’s library organization, though it may not be ideal, more 
than stands up to any comparative analysis. 

My real purpose, however, is not to hold London up either as a 
good or a bad example of administrative conixol, but to describe some 
^ the influences and processes that have been at work in recent years 
to turn this assemblage of independent libraries into one closely'knlc 
system by means of mutual understanding and cooperative effort. 
First, however, let me admit that Metropolitan London is most 
favourably placed for the kind of inter-library ccoperatioa I am going 
to descril^. Its units (i.c. the London Boroughs) are all within 
reasonable distance of one another and are more or less comparable 
in size and resources. ThJ $ means that each Borough can be expected 
to cake an equal share in any enterprise. This is an important factor, 
because the situation in most areas of the country is that one or more 
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very large libraries are surrounded by numbers of v^y small libraries, 
which oarurally makes iocer-library ccK^peration and the financing of 
special schemes difficult to adjust, and throws most of the burden on 
a few of the pacndpatiDg libraries. 

Another special feature in which MeuopoHcan London differs, 

I believe, from every other part of tbe country, is that it has an acdve 
Metropolitan Boroughs’ Standing Joint Committee, which exists for 
the purpose of advising the Mecropoliun Boroughs on any matters 
that concern London as a vyhole. This Metropolitan Roughs’ 
Standing Joint Committee, consiscing of r^esencacives from each 
authority, has within its organisation an Advisory Body of Lib¬ 
rarians, CO which it refers for conaderadon any matters ai^ecdog the 
Metropolitan public libraries. There is also in London an Associa* 
don of Metropolitan Chief Librarians, which meets monthly for the 
practical discussion of library affairs; and any matter for which 
such a course seems appropriate can be referred by this Association ’ 
through the* Advisory Body (which it elects from its own member- 
diip) to tbe Metropolitan Boroughs* Standing Joint Committee. 
Tbe unusual advantages of such an arrangement arc clear; any 
development of library practice which secures the approval of the 
Metropolitan Chief Librarians can be taken direct to the Standing 
Joint Committee representing all the library authorities in the area ; 
and, if it appears to be desirable, is then recommended to the indi* 
vidual library authorities. 1 should say that the Standing Joint 
Committee has 00 power to enforce any course of acdon upon any 
of its consdtuent authorities, but If a asajority of the latter approve 
any pardcular scheme, it is usually only a matter of tune before all 
fall into line. 

The circumstance that has brought about this change in the 
relations between the library authorities of Lorulon waa the formation 
in 1929 of the London Union Catalogue. This is, in eJfoct, the 
Regional Library Bureau for the Metropolitan area, and it was 
financed during its first few years by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust. In 1954, when it became necessary to transfer the finmicial 
reipoiinbility for tbe London Union Catalogue from the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust to the constituent libraries, the obvious body 
to take control was the Metropolitan Boroughs’ Standing Joinc Com' 
mittee ; and that body has controlled the oigaoization, through its 
Advisory Body of librarians (first elected for this special purpose) 
since that date. I believe the London re^onal system is the only 
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OM in the country which is contiolkd by such a semi^statutory 
body. 

Incidentally, the creation of the London Union Catalo^e organ- 
izadoA, with its extensive inter-library lending schexnc, was also the 
first real step forward towards ihe Unking up of the independent 
library systems la the area. As is now the case in all re^onal 
systems, it then Brit became possible for a reader at any one of the 
134 library buildings in the Metropolitan area to have at his command 
the total non-fiction stock of all the Metropoliun libraries. How 
important a step forward this was is not always fully realised today; 
but it is only necessary to think back to the 19208 when the reader 
was, in most cases, limited to the few thousand books that h^pened 
to be in the library building be visited, and to compare this with his 
present more fortunate state in having about 3,000,000 books available 
immediately and about 30,000,000 further books available through 
the National Central Library, to realize chat it was indeed a very 
long step. 

This went some distance towards removing the old and well- 
founded complaint that public library service in London was very 
largely decided by place of residence, and chat the man on one ade 
of the street mi^c have at his disposal a much better service than the 
man who happened to live on the ocher side of the screec. 

During the early days of the war, the opporcumey was taken to 
bring about another reform through the mei^um of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs* Standing Joint Committee with the agre e ment of the 
Boroughs. This was a scheme for the inter-availability of readers’ 
tickets, whereby a reader re^siered at any of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs can use his ticket anywhere in the Metropolitan area, with 
the sole remaining exception of Chelsea. This scheme, originally 
intended to overcome the difficulcies experienced by readers during 
the London biic, when large movements of population cook place 
and large numbers of workers were diverted to unaccustomed dis¬ 
tricts, l^s proved so useful and well-appreciated chat it has now 
become an ordinary feature of London's library work. How much 
it is appreciated is shown by the fact that during the last year the 
number of books borrowed by readers uring cbeir dekeis outside their 
home areas was over 360,000. Is it mo much to hope that one day 
this principle will be extended to cover the whole country? 

A development such as this brings many minor problems in its 
train, and one of these was the appearance in the library issue-trays 
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of readers’ tickets oi various shapes and azes. This prompted the 
Association of Metropolitan Chief Librarians to consider the stan- 
dardizadon of such forms as readers' tickets, bookcards, etc.; and, 
at a later dare, various other forms in common use in libraries, 
particularly those used for inter-library communications of one kind 
or another. Althou|h didiculcies of material have hampered the 
complete carrying out of these recommendations, a good deal of 
progress has been made. 

It is worth noting, at this point, that so far as details of library 
administradon are concerned, decisions taken by the Association of 
Metropolitan Chief Librarians become effective without reference to 
any other body. 

Experience gained from the use of cbe London Union Catalogue 
and its inter-library loans has more receedy concentrated attention 
00 library book-scoeks, and two main developments chat have taken 
place are of considerable iotecesi. For a long time the London Union 
Catalogue olSoe has been useful, not only in suggesting better 
provision of certain books, but also In preventing the complete dis- 
appearaoce from the London area of many of the oldv books. 
While this kind of advice, based on current usage, was and is 
valuable, it was felt to be insufficient as regards library stocks in 
general, and the first organized attempt to solve this problem on a 
larger scale was the creation of a London Joint Fiction Reserve. It 
had been found, e^daJly since the war years, when so many books 
were destroyed, that many works of fiction (including books for 
children) had become difficult to obtain, if they were not in danger 
of total disappearance, The Joint Piedon Reserve was established 
for the purpose of ensuring that somewhere In the London area 
copies of all works of fiction likely' to be required by the student of 
literature, or by the reader having some definite purpose, would be 
available. The method adopted has been to allocate a small part of 
the alp^bec to each of the London Boroughs, and to make them 
rc^nsible for the books written by authors whose names come 
within these alphabetical limits. Thus Battersea is responsible for 
ail fictional authors from A to BAI, Hammersmith for all between 
FR and GN, and so forth. Each library is expected to make a 
deliberate effort co collect books within these limits, and is assisted 
in this by all the other libraries contribuung appropriate books as 
they arc withdrawn from current circulation. 

This scheme came into operation on ist May, 1946, and already 
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conaderable stocks of standard and older works of fiction have been 
bulk up ; and it is satisfactory to note chat considerable use has been 
made of them. Those of you who arc familiar with Union Cau- 
logues will know that works of fiction are not usually represerued in 
such compilations. This is the case in London, so that the method of 
working the scheme has been umpUfied by supplying each library 
with an alphabetical and Borough key to the collections, and all 
requests are made direct to the holding libraries, either by post oi 
telephone. 

The second plan for improving the stocks of books available in 
the London area is much wider and more £ar>reaching, and consists 
of the introduction of a scheme whereby each library in the area 
spedalizos in certain subjects. Wherever there are a number of 
independent libraries in an area, it is obvious that each of these must 
be a “ general library anempting to represent all subjecu and all 
kinds of books. The result of this is chat each library naturally 
limits its purchases to the best and most commonly-needed books in 
each field of literature and makes no attempt, apart from ceruin 
local interests, to represent particular subjects with completeness and 
adequacy. From this it follows that while each Borough in London 
might have a reasonable selection of books on a special subject, 
duplicating ndghbouring selecnons to a conddecable extent, London 
as a whole would be wi^out any really specialized collecdon such as 
would be needed by the advanced student and research worker. 

In order to overcome this defea the whole field of knowledge has 
been divided into appropriate sections and allocated by agreement to 
the Boroughs, Each authority has agreed to make additional finan- 
dal provision for this scheme, and in the course of time valuable 
special collections on all subjects will be built up over the area. 

It is important to realize that the creation of these specialized 
collections is in addition to the book provision which has existed 
heretofore ; and also that the scheme is a long-term one, enabling 
each library K> build up these specialized coUeciions as circumstances, 
including accommodation, will aUow. It is expected that in this 
way each Borough library will come » possess a departiwnoJ 
bbrary in iw own special subject, with all the resources of a similar 
department in a well equipped university libi^ 5 and It is obvious 
that even in the meantime this additional provision will bring about a 
gradual but most valuable expansion of the resources available. 
These specialized collections will include both reference and lending 
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[Di£erial> and wiU be available, partly cbrough the intef'Iibrary 
leodiag scheme, to all readers in the London area. 

A great many other matters concerning London library adminis' 
tradoQ and methods might receive actendon, but I can do no more 
than indicate a 6ew of th^ here. The quesdoo of reference library 
provision is one of these. As already indicated, the great national 
reference libraries in London make an incomparable provision for 
the advanced student and research worker, although difHculdes 
arising from lack of accommodadon and dme spent on travelling 
limit the general usefulness of these institudons. At the other end 
of the scale, the reference libraries contained at present in the Borough 
libraries are mainly equipped, and fairly well equipped, for the less 
advaiiced and elementary student; but they cannot be conadered 
adequate. There is an obvious need therefore for one or two much 
larger reference libraries to be provided by the municipalides, and 
various proposals to effect this are under consideration. In the 
meantime it is worth oodng that the City of Westminster is now 
engaged in crcadng an extended reference library of this nature, and 
that this, together with the Guildhall Library, will do much to 
improve the situation. And, of course, the scheme of spedalfzation 
already outlined will give great help in time. 

Su^sdons are aLo k^ing conadered for the establishment of 
special commercial reference libraries at appropriate focal points in 
the area. 

On^g to the rapid and unequal growth of population the 
ge^raphical distribution of library services has become important. 
The Association of Metropolitan Chief Librarians has prepared a 
map of the Metropolitan area showing in detail the library buildings 
that exist at present, those projected by the various authorities, and 
those others which the Association recommends should be built to 
cover the area properly. This map will be reproduced in quandty 
shortly, and should have the effect of so spacing bbrary provision 
throughout the area that every inhabium will find a library building 
conveniently placed and easy of access. In some cases joint schemes 
beeween adjoining authorities may be necessary. 

A good deal of work has also been done on such details as bring¬ 
ing about umbrmicy in the hours during which library services arc 
available, and in the standardization of other rules and regulations 
affeedng the public use of the libraries. 

A number of other cooperative developments of the work of the 
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LondoD libraries have been the subject of reports and deuUed con- 
aderadoD, but have been delayed by the politic^ conddcradons and 
UDceruiaiies regarding the possible new administradve areas into 
which the Metropolis may or may not be divided. Thftse must 
remain in the background for the present, but I hope that I have been 
able to give you sufficient details for a pcture, even if ordy an outline 
one, of the Metropolitan public library service as it exists at p««m 
moment. I hope, coo, that I have made it clear cbat it is possible 
for a number of quite independent authorities aod administrators to 
work together for area as well as local purposes, and to .become a 
co-ordinated body for the service of the public. 

I believe that the methods and ideas I have described might with 
great advantage be considered in other areas of our country where 
any convenient geographical assemblage of libraries—even if only 

g few_makes them possible and useful. Even in these days or 

increasing compulaon and regimentation, I believe there are sdll 
great opportunities for the friendly voluntary cCHsperauon that results 
in mutual helpfulness and the improvement of the public service. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY 

By $. P. L, Filon, B.Sc,, F.L.A., Deputy Librarian 

In his b<»k OD Library (Operation in Europe (j: 935 )> 

J. H, P. PaSofd pointed out that Great Britain is the only country 
wKicl^ while possessing a coniderablc library service, has no sratc- 
suppofttd lending service. This state of affairs^ however, has not 
prevented us from developing, in the course of the last thirty years, 
one of the most highly organized national lending services in 
existence. 

The need for a national lending service, as apart from local 
services, was felt for some considerable time before the existence of 
the National Central Library, or even of its focerurmer the Central 
Ubrary for Students. For instance, one of the earliest of the 
numerous suggestions foreshadowing the creation of the Central 
Library for Students was made at the L*A. Conference of 1906 by 
J. McKillop who suggested that the L.C.C. Education Committee 
should establish a central library for the provision of expensive books 
for students. The idea of store " or “ central ” libraries to supple* 
ment the public library service by providing the more expensive and 
out of the way books was put forward by S. Kirby in the same year. 
A. J. Philip of Gravesend, who was responsible for inaugurating the 
first interlending system in London, proposed the establishment of 
a Central Reference Library and Clearing House for London and in 
1913 the suggestion made by a group of librarians that a central loan 
library should be created was warmly supported by Dr. A. W. 
Pollaid, the future Hon. Librarian of the Ccniral Library for 
Students. Dr. Pollard further advocated a petition for a grant from 
the Board of Education.* 

War, however, came in 1914 and prevented any of these su^es* 
tions being put i nto practice. It is indeed a curious fact, commenced 

* For fuller sunuuaries of diese papers and bibliographicaJ refereocei sec 
L. Newcombe, Library co-operaaaa m the BrituA Ulef> Chap. a. 
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upon by Mr. PaHord, that the seed from which was to spring the 
National Central Library and our present national interleading 
system was sown not by librarians but by those concerned with 
popular education. The Central Library for Students was founded 
in 19x6 by Dr. Albert Mansbridge and a group of persons icterested 
in adult education. The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust agreed 
to make a grant for the purpose of establishing the new library and 
of covering expenses during an initial experimental period of hve 

years. 

The purpose of the Central Library, as defined in its first annual 
report, was “ to ensure that all bona jidt students coining under its 
notice shall be helped in their studies, if they are unable to obtain 
the use of the necessary books elsewhere The report further states 
that rhe " development of the library will depend largely upon its 
relationship with existing libraries ... it will need to be comple¬ 
mentary and supplementary to such institutions. ... It will 
supplement the book supplies of libraries which are unable, for 
various reasons, to store a number of duplicates of books for which, 
owing to the development of local studies, there is a temporary 
demand.” It is clear from this that (he library was not originally 
intended to serve the general public, as it does now, but only adult 
classes or private students who found It difficult to obtain books. 
The future connection with the public library system is already 
implicit, however. 

The Central Library for Students began in a small way in a 
house in Tavistock Square with a staff of two and a stock of z.392 
bboks, which was inherited from its rather obscure predecessor, a 
library for Workers’ Education Association and University Tutorial 
Classes at Toynbee Hall. During the following years the stock and 
the issues rose steadily. The connection with the public libraries 
became closer and closer, active coli^)oraiion beginning in 1917, 
when the first book was borrowed by a public library (Westhough- 
ton P.L.). The first public library to subscribe to the Central 
Library was Kendal Public Library (19^). In 1930 the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust made a special grant of >^1,000 to the Central 
Library for ax years on the understanding that the library would 
make every effort to aid “ rural libraries ” (as County Libraries were 
then call e d), by acting as a reservoir of expensive books and duplicate 
copies. 

The beginnings of the present organiaed system of interlibrary 
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lending really go back to tbe year 1923*4 when, to quote the eighth 
annual report, ** the Carnegie United Kingdom Truit have made 
grants to three special libraries in London (the College of Nursing, 
King's College for Womeo and ihe Royal Aeronaiiiical Society) on 
coo^don that the works in the possesion of these libraries arc avail* 
able for the clientele of the Central Library for Students These 
arc described in the report as “ Outlying Libraries 

Already in 1919 the national importance of the Central Library 
for Scudenis was being recognized. The Adult Education Com¬ 
mittee of the Ministry of Reconstruction in their Third Interim Report 
on libraries and Museums expressed the need for a state-aided dreu* 
lating library and recommended that the Central Library for Students 
should be regarded as the nucleus of such a bbrary, the three main 
functions of which would be: (i) 10 act as a reservoir from which to 
supplement the book collections of local Hbraries by supplying on 
loan local demands for larger and more expensive works chan public 
libraries can provide; (2) to supply bibliographical information; 
(3) to act as a clearing house and ei^st the co-operation of public, 
central, lechtiical and other libraries. In the same year (1919) the 
Library Assodadon, at their Annual Conference, passed a resoludon 
agreeing with this and suggesting to public libraries the desirability 
of making an annual subscription to the Central Library. The 
resoludon also strongly recommended that the library should receive 
a govcrnmcAt grant. 

In the meandme the Central Library continued to receive hnan* 
cial support from the Carnegie Trust, after the expiration of the 
five-year experimtfital period. Colonel J. M. Mitchell, die Secretary 
of the Trustees, was an enthusiast In the cause of library c&operation 
and in his R^p&rt on pailic Uhraries (1924), he suggested that the 
Central Library irt Dunfermline should have in its possession the 
catalogues of all public libraries in Scotland (the principle would 
apply in England but it would mean a number of central libraries 
each with its own district) and should be able to borrow books from 
any public library for th^ use of another This clearly points to 
the later Regional System and to the principle of a central clearing 
house. 

Full ofRcial recognidon of the necessity for a national system of 
interlibrary lending came In 1927 with the publication of the Report 
of the Departmental Committee on Public Libraries. This pr> 
posed a voluntary system of ccHTperarioo, the chief recommendations 
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being: the esublishmcnt of a system of regional libraries, the expan¬ 
sion of the Central Library for Swdents into a national centre Enking 
up the regional libraries and the creation of a cencraJ cataloguing 
agency. The report recommended further that the Central Library 
for Students should receive an interim government grant of ^^5,000 
per annum and that a committee should be set up to work out details 
of die transfer of the library to the control of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 

However, when the payment of this interim grant came up for 
discussion by the House of Commons, the question was referred to 
the Royal Commission on National Museums and Art Galleries, 
whose Final Report (Pan I), published in 1929, only recommended 
a grant of ^$,000 to the cintral Library towards the cost of: 
(i) supply of bibliographical information 5 (a) the promotion of 
the Outlier System of libraries; (3) the preparadon of a union 
catalogue. 

fn accordance with the wishes of the Treasury, the Trustees of 
the Central Library for Students adopted in 1:930 a new constitution, 
which brought into being the Natiorul Central Library- The main 
differences between the new and the old constitutions lay In the com- 
posidon of the governing body and to some extent in the object for 
which the library was being re-created. The Nadonal Central 
Library would no longer be controlled by private trustees but by a 
Board of Trustees at least half of whom were to be ex^fficio mem¬ 
bers, appointed by such bodies as the Trustees of the British Museum, 
the Library Association and the Carnegie Trustees. Certain of the 
powers of the Trustees were to be delegated to an Executive Com¬ 
mittee, appointed mainly by official bodies. Under the new consd- 
luiion the chief objects of the library were to be: 

1. To supply on loan to libraries, or in excepdonal cases to 
individuals, books for study. 

2. To supply such books on loan to groups of adult students. 

3. To act as a clearing house for mutual loans of such books 
between other libraries. 

4. To act as a centre of bibEographical information both for 
nadonal and internadonal purposes. 

It is worth comparing these objects with those for which the 
Centrai Library for Students was founded: for, whereas in 1916 the 
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cmphasii was on loaos to individuals, these are now cc be the excep- 
QOfi, and ifi fact, from 1930 onwards, the individual scudents who 
had formerly been served by the Central library for Students were 
noimally supplied with books by die National Central Libra^ only 
through the intermediary of the Public Libraries or Univerdty 
and Special Libraries, thus making full use of the resources of local 
libraries before tapping those of the N.C.L. 

In the foUowing y^t the library was granted a Royal Charier 
of Incorporation. 'Hiis confirmed the new consdcuiion already 
adopted by the Trustees of the Central Library. Two years later 
(*933) library found a more suitable home in its present premises^ 
situated between University College and the great new building of 
the University of London, sdU within the “ sphere of influence " of 
the British Museum and most appropriately next door to Chaucer 
House, the headquarters of our public library system- The opening 
of this new building by His Majesty King George V brought the 
library for a brief moment into the limelight and to the ootice of the 
geneial public. 

With the establishment of the library in its new building the 
period of rapid growth and change was succeeded by one of con* 
solidadoo and of the steady realization of existing plans. It seems 
fitting at this point, therefore, that »me description should be given 
of die manner in which the library is organized and of the way in 
which it carries out the functions already outlined. Before doing 
this, however, a word must be said about the relationship of the 
library to the Regional Systtms, to the Univerddes and to the Outlier 
Libraries. 

Concrete proposals for die establishment of regional systems 
originated, as has been said, with the report of the Departmental 
Committee 00 Public Libraries in 1927, but, although a sm^ re^onal 
system covering the County of Cornwall came into existence in 192S, 
this was hardly more than a ^lot" scheme and ic was not unul 
1931 that the first full-scale systems were esubUshed: chose for the 
Northern and the West Midlands areas. To each of the new 
regional systems the Carne^e Trustees made a grant for the purpose 
of building up a union catalogue of the works in the libraries 
coHT^aiing, in order to facIHrate inteclending and make the fullest 
use of the library resources of each region, These union catalogues 
were to be duplicated and combined at the National Central Library 
to produce a National Union Catalogue. In the years following. 
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the Wcl$b, ihc Souih Eastero, the East Midland, the Yorkshire, the 
North Western and the South Western systems were created, the 
Yorkshire system dispensing, however, with a union catalogue. Ar 
the National Central Library itself were housed the South Eastern 
Re^onal Bureau and the “London Union Catalogue" or head¬ 
quarters of rhe London inrerlending system, covering most of the 
Borough Libraries in London- The National Central Library acted 
as the clearing house to which were sent requests for loans which 
could not be sadsiied within the regions. Using as irs chief tool 
the National Union Catalogue, the library dien tapped the resources 
of the other Bureaux. 

Interlending between the universities dates from the year 1925, 
when die Joint Standing Committee on Library Co-operation was 
founded by the Association of University Teachers. The Committee 
estabUshed an Inquiry OHice at Birmingham University for the 
purpose of arranging loans between the university libraries and also 
some special and foreign libraries. In October, 1931, this Office 
was transferred to the National Central Library and the work of 
acting as clearing house for inter'Untversity loans was taken on by 
its Informadon Department. 

Something has already been said regarding the origin of the 
Outlier Libraries. These agree to lend itUiz books to other libraries 
through the agency of the N.C.L., In return for which they are 
entitled to borrow books from the N.C.L. itself, ot, through it, from 
its other outlier libraries or from the co-operarIng univcraiy 
libraries or the libraries in regional systems. Origi nally the Carnegie 
Trustees made special grants to the majority of new outlier libraries 
so that by the year 1931 a total of j^84,4a5 had been granted by the 
Trust to this group of libraries. After this year these grants were 
terminated as the funds set aside were exbausod. Many of the 
Outlier libraries contributed cards to the special Outlier Union 
Catalogue which the N.C.L. v/as in the process of building up. The 
majority of the outliers are special libraries, but originally this group 
contained a considerable number of municipal and county libraries, 
which have since become absorbed in the regional systems (such, for 
example, as Croydon Public Library and Derbyshire County Library), 
so that at the present rim^, with the exception of a very small number 
of the old public Iforary outliers, which have not yet joined regional 
systems, the outliers are all special libraries. They cover a wide 
field of knowledge and include in cheir number 8u<^ very different 
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libraries as Dr. Williams’s Library (theology), the London School of 
Economics and the Science Library. A complete list of the outlier 
libraries will be found in the latest annual report of the library. 
Tbose London borough libraries which contribute to the London 
Union Catalogue are each of them outliers of the N.C.L. and form 
collectively what amounts to a separate regional system. Applica¬ 
tions CO the N.C.L. can be forwarded by the L.U.C., while requests 
for bans by the N.C.L. are sent direct ro individual libraries. 

We are now in a position to describe the actual functioning of 
the library. It is divided into three main depanments, which arc, 
in order of seniority: the Adult Class Department, the Library 
Depanmen^ and die Information Department. These represent 
different stages in the library’s growth. The Adult Class Depart* 
ment fulfils one of the original functions of the Central Library for 
Students, that is, lending books m organized classes of students. Its 
bookstock, before being in great pare destroyed in 1941, was based on 
the original stock of the Central library. It contains multiple copies 
of many works (as wdl as single copies of others) for class use. 
Applications for loans are made by classes either through a public 
library, or the ezera-murai depanments of universities or through 
some atoilar institution, and they take the shape of lists of books, 
which are required, usually, for several months. 'Hie majority of 
classes begin in the autumn, the books being returned some six 
months later, in the spring. A lesser Qumber of books are also 
loaned, gencally for shorter periods, during the summer months. 

Ibe library Department is a central reservoir of ezpenrive books 
for public and other libraries to draw on, and also, to a limited extent, 
a Storehouse in which can be kept useful books which libraries can 
no longer afford the space to house. This collecdoo of books, as 
opposed CO chat in the Adult Class Department, is now the main 
stock of the library and its beginnings go back to the days when 
individuals and libraries, as distinguished from classes, began to 
borrow from the Central Library. The stock has been built up on 
the principle (abandoned to some ezteot during the war) of acquir* 
ing books as and when asked for and only if they fulfil certain 
condition s as regards price and subject. Originally, no books costing 
less than 6 s. (now Zs. 6 d.) were purchased, works of fiction and sets 
of books used for examination being also excluded. Apan from 
books which have been discarded by libraries and which are offered 
by them to the N.C.L. for rctcndoii or for re-distribudon to other 
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Ubr 3 ri$$, a many books are given Co the library by private 
indlvitjuaU or msdtudons, entire coUecdons being somedmes 
presented. These donadons a valuable contribution to the 
library’s stock. By 1941, when a large part of the Malet Place 
premises was destroyed by fire, the stock ^d risen to 176,961, but 
no fewer chan 104,349 books were destroyed in the night of ibth'iyth 
April, 1941. The Dewey clasaficadon is used, but this ts k matter 
of no great moment as the public do not have access to the shelves. 
The staff in the Library Department receive and deal with ail 
applications from whatever source, except those for adult class books. 
Every work asked for by another library is checked in the catalogue 
to discover whether it Is in the library’s own stock or not, If it is, the 
book is taken from the shelves and despatched at once, unless it be 
on loan, in which case the borrower is put on a waidng list The 
application form is liled with pardculais of the date of issue, accession 
number of the copy baned, etc., filled in. If the work is not in the 
stock of the library and is considered to be of a suitable type, a copy is 
purchased, if one is obtainable. If the book is out of print or not 
suitable for purchase, the application form is passed on 10 ^e Informa¬ 
tion Department for tracing in some other library. 

The Information Department was inaugurated in 1931 and exists 
for the dual purpose of locating and obtaining books which cannot 
be supplied from the library’s own stock and for giving informadon 
about books. The function of an " Information Department” in a 
special library being, however, to supply mainly facti^ information, 
the "Information Department” of the J^.C.L. is perhaps rather 
misleadingly named, as Its responsibility in this direction is limited 
» supplying bibliographical information. Its chief dudes can be 
summarized brieffy as being : (z) to identify books asked for; (3) to 
trace the whereabouts of loanable copies; {3) to arrange for the loan 
of these to the borrowers. In addition to these tasks and to supply¬ 
ing bibli^raphies and bibliographical information generally, it has 
also to deal with a certain number of " subject” applications, chat is, 
requests for the best available book or article on a given subject. The 
" clearing house ” functions of the Information Department have, in 
the past, always taken precedence over its bibliographical dudes, 
owing CO lack of staff. A small but regular amount of purely biblio¬ 
graphical work is, however, dealt with and it is to be hoped chat the 
staff position in the future will allow of an expansion of the work in 
this direction. 
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The ncccsaiy of verifying the authors and titles of books, and the 
titles of periodicals asked for, is largely a result of the inadequate 
bibliographical apparatus at ic disposal of most local libraries and 
regional bureau*. It is a task which takes up a large proportion of 
the tunc of the library-trained staff of this department, who make 
use for this purpose of a fairly comprehensive collection of general 
and current bibliographies (e.g. the United States catalogue, the 
English catalogue, Whitai^er’s book^ index, the British Museum sub¬ 
ject index, the Bihliothbtjue Nationale catalogue, the World list of 
scientific periodicals, the Union list of serials, etc.) and a growing 
selecQOn of special bibliographies (such, for instance, as the Surgeon 
General's catalogue, the London bibliography of the social sciences, 
the Catalogue of the Royal Empire Society, and the printed catalogues 
of other ^*cdal libraries). The Depository catalogue (on cards) of 
the Library of Congress, which will be spoken of later in connection 
with the Bureau of Atnerican Bibliography, is of the greatest 
utility. 

Having verified the author and title, the next step is to trace a 
loanable copy of the work. For this purpose the chief instruments 
are the Union Catalogues. The National Union Catalogue or com¬ 
bined catalogue of the regional systems has already been mentioned. 
It is unfortunately far from being up to date or complete, as consider¬ 
able arrears of entries, to be i nserted or withdrawn, have accumulated 
duhng the war years, and also because some of the regional systems 
have not yet furnished the N.C.L. with the carbon copies of their 
entries. In spite of these limitations the catalogue is ^ great use, 
approximately half of the titles checked bdng located. It takes the 
form of a sheaf catalogue arranged alphabedcally by. authors, each 
entry being of the briefest kind and containing only such details as 
arc necessary for the identification of an edition. It is no more than 
a finding Hsi and has no pretension whatever to bibliographical 
completeness, as have some American union caubgues. The differ¬ 
ent regional systems are indicated by the colour of their slips, the 
library which actually possesses the book not being shown, as applica¬ 
tion for the loan of a book located in the catalogue is made to the 
appropriate regionai bureau and not to the local library. The book 
IS then located by the Regional Bureau in the Regional Union Cata¬ 
logue. A considerable amount of space in the National Catalogue 
is saved by combining on one slip all the locations for a book which 
is in several r^ions. 
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The second main source of locations is the Outlier Union 
Catalogue. This was built up partly of contributions from outlier 
libraries (Including some of those now absorbed In the regions) and 
partly as die result of entries made by the staff of the Information 
Department for works located in univeraties, outliers or other special 
libraries, by trial and error methods. It is on cards and arranged 
by authors, periodicals being k^t in a separate sequence, and it con* 
•tains approximately a quarter of a millioD entries. The majority of 
the works included in this catalogue being of a specialized nature, 
many of them having actually been asked for before, the proportion 
of “ hnds ” in a given batch of applications is reasonably high (say 
about 20*25 per cent). 

Other sources which are used regularly to obtain locations are 
the London Union Catalogue and the South Eastern Regional Cata¬ 
logue, both housed at the Malet Place premises. Aq information 
hie and files of past applications are also used for this purpose. The 
former is an index and hie of shore bibliographies and sources 
of information on subjects about which requests have been 
received. 

A fairly high proportion (one half to one third) of works dealt 
with by this department are ci^er not located in any union catalogue 
or printed catalogue of a library from which they can be borrowed, 
or it turns out that the works located are not actually available for 
loan when application is made for them. ‘Hiis means chat search 
lists h^ve to be drawn up, duplicated and sent to various groups of 
hbraries. This involves a good deal of clerical work as, at the 
present time, two lists per week, each of two or three hundred titles, 
are sent to the regional bureaux and one ^milar list to the universities, 
while a number of shorter special lists are sent to p'oups of oudiers 
such as medical or agricultural libraries. This somewhat cumber* 
some method of locating books takes a good deal of time, especially 
as most libraries cake a considerable rim&. to check them, owing to 
lack of staff, but It is doubtful whether this procedure can ever be 
wholly dispensed with, even when tbc union catalogues approach 
completion, e^^ecially in cases where a rigorous search has to be made. 

More clerical work is involved in the process of arranging the 
actual loan. On each application form ace marked, in serial order, 
all the procedures that may have to be applied in order to obtain the 
required book. The locations found In the union catalogues are 
6rst usedf but if the book proves to be unobtainable from these 
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libraries, one or more special outliers may be tried according to ihe 
nature of the book, and finally the inquiry may have to be included 
on a bureau or university list. When all the sources tried have 
failed, the final proceasconsists, normally, in informing the borrowing 
library that the book is unobtainable. 

A word should be said here about foreign loans. Thtst were 
originated by the Birmingham Office of the Joint Standing Com* 
mitiee on library Co-operadon of the A.U.T. and they became the 
responsibility of the N.CX. in 1931. The system adopted by most 
countries is briefly as hallows. An application from a local library 
in any country is forwarded to the recognized national centre in that 
country generally the national library), which transmits it to the 
national centre in the hareign country considered most likely to 
possess a copy of the work required. The book, assuming that it 
eiisrs in that foreign country, is then either lent by the national centre 
of that country, or is located elsewhere by chat centre, by means of a 
union catalogue or by some other method. If it is available, it is 
then transmitted through the nadonal centres to the borrowing 
library. The object of this procedure is to make sure firstly, that 
a book which is asked for on loan does not exist in the country of 
origin of the application and, secondly, chat the book is searched for 
in a systematic manner in the country to which the request is sent. 
Tlie volume of international loans was, intentionally, never very 
great. At its peak in this country lent 508 books to dif^ent 
foreign countries and borrowed 283. The machinery for lending 
between one country and another is slow and inclined to be expensive 
and hence should not be used except in cases of real need and where 
a book is not obtainable in the borrower's own country. The war, 
of course, interrupted this form of iDtemadonal ccK>peration, but it 
has, in ^te of many transport and other difficulties, been resumed 
on a reduced scale between Great Britain and a dozen or so European 
countries. The same system is in force as formerly, the principle of 
iransmissioD of applicadons through recognized centres being even 
more widely observed than used to be the case. There exists, of 
course, a danger that, as a result of the disorganization and book 
losses suffered by many continental libraries, the macWncry of inter¬ 
lending might be overworked. International loans caa never fill 
gaps in the stocks of war-damaged libraries and so the type of book 
which one might reasonably expect to find in any European country 
should not be borrowed from another country, 
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dttiils have yet been given oi the Bureau of Americao Biblio¬ 
graphy established on the ist January^ ^93^* ^nd Enanecd by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The Bureau is intended to act as a centre 
for the supply of information about American books. The Rocke¬ 
feller grants enabled a select collection of American reference books 
to be purchased, but the chief instrument used by the Bureau in 
answering inquiries is the complete set of Library of Congress cards 
(author entries) which has been a gift of the Library of Congress. 
The receipt of new cards for the catalogue was unfortunately inter¬ 
rupted by the war, » that at the present time there arc very large 
arrears of entries to be inserted. TTie Bureau works in close 
collaboiadoQ with the American Library at the United States 
Embassy and, in addition to answering outside inquiries, is invaluable 
to the Information Deparunent in solving its many problems in 
connection with the idend/ication of American books and periodicals. 

We have now surveyed briefly the early history and d^clopmcnt 
of the library and its organization and routine functioning have 
been outlined. A few v^rds may now be added about its history 
since 1933. 

As regards the all-itnponant flnancial aspect of the library's 
development one cannot do better than quote the following words 
written by the Ubrarian, Mr, R. H. Hill* : " The development and 
potendalides of the library bave always outstripped the available 
flnandal provision. From* the outset to 1919 it was financed almost 
endrely by voluntary contributions from Trusts, libraries, and private 
subscribers. In 1930 its growing importance as a national asset 
secured some rccognldon by an annual grant from state funds of 
£3,000- In cbe second year of the grant, however, grounds of urgent 
national retrenchment reduced this sum to £2,850 and in the next 
three years to £2,700. This was restored for 1935'd to £3,000. 
For the next five years the grant was increased 10 £5,000 condidonal 
on condnued support from the Carnegie Trustees and a considerable 
increase of contributions from libraries. Although the latter condi- 
don was not fully implemented, the grant was condnued for 1938^. 
Imperative need for economy in Government expenditure reduced 
the annual sum to £4,800 in the first year of the war, to £3,500 in 
the second, and to £4,500 in the remaining years. It is true to say 
chat the development of the library, and even its continued essicnee 
on any scale, have only been made possible by the condnued generosity 

* UbAry uforlJ, May, 194O, p. 15$. 
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of the Carnegie Trust, aod during the last war bj the timely aid of 
the Rockefeller Foundation.’' It ia only necessary to add chat the 
Treasury ioereased the grant to ;^7,5O0 for the financial year 1946-7. 

Ac the outbreak of the war the stock of the library had reached 
approjcusatcly 170,000 volumes. The total issues, including those 
made as a result of the library*s “clearing house'* activities, but 
excluding chose of che Adult Class D^rtment, rose to a p^ak, 
53,091 in 1933*4, then fell during i934'6 to 36,142, after which they 
rose again st^Uy to 46,735 in the last pre-war year, 193^. The 
cause ^ the fall in issues was undoubtedly the fan that many libraries 
which had been applying direct to che N.C.L. were now sending their 
requests to their regional bureaux and that a good proportion of 
chese requests was being sadsEed from within the regions. 

Ehiring die war che library, like so many others, suEered severe 
handicaps. Many members of the stalf left in order to undertake 
war service and chey had to be r^laced, as far as possible, by tempor¬ 
ary staf who, though icesperienced in this type of work, performed 
wonders. Owing to the foresight of the librarian, Dr. L, New- 
combe, the Informacton Department, together with its irreplaceable 
union oacakgues, was evacuated to Hertfordshire in the autumn of 
1939 and was thus spared che face of the Library and Adult Class 
Departmeots which suffered such heavy damage by enemy action in 
April, 1941. The Aduk Class Department lost the whole of its own 
stock, with the exception of some 5,000 books out on loan at the time, 
while die main stock of the Library was reduced m 72,612 books. 

Tbe issues naturally declined during che early years of che war, 
che total (including Adult Classes) having decreas^ from 58,683 in 
1938-9 to 39,420 in 3940-1. If the following year, i94i'2, saw an 
increase to 43,410 in ^e toul issues, in spite of the disastrous loss of 
stock with which it began, the explanation lies In the gready increased 
number of applications received and in the consequent expansion of 
the library’s “clearing bouse" functioas. The increase of that 
year was continued aod by 1945^ the total issues were 59,671, thus 
exceeding the figure for the last pre-war year, while in 1946-7 the total 
reached 66,000. The rebuilding of che slock was proceeding steadily 
at the same time, die total number of volumes in the library bdag 
105,974 of February, 1947. 

At the end of 1944 librarian, Dr. L. Newcombe, retired and 
was succeeded by Mr. R. H. Hill, who came to the N.C.L. from the 
Bodleian Library, of which he was Secretary. Dr. Newcombe’s 
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period of office which began in 1926 thus corresponded with the 
mosc critical years of the library’s development: it saw the change 
from the Central Library for Students to thcNational Central Library, 
the creation of the re^onal systems and their union catalog;ues, and 
the growth of the outlier system of libraries, both of which develop¬ 
ments owe so much to him. 

In the spring of 1945 the Information Department returned to 
London but, as it couM no longer be housed in the blitzed premises 
at Malec Place, had to be accommodated in a house in Woburn 
Square, some five minutes' walk from the main building. This 
separation into two buildings is naniraUy a disadvantage; it is 
therefore to be hoped that the main premises will be rebuilt as soon 
as circumstances permit. 

It remains to speak of some post*war activities of the library. 
First, concerning the distribution books to war-damaged libraries : 
the rcsponabiliiy for this work was taken over by UNESCO &om 
the Inter-Allied Book Centre when this closed down at the end of 
1946. The books and periodicals collected by the Inter-Allied Book 
Centre, which were sdll undistributed, were stored at the N.C.L. 
At the end of the summer of 1947 UNESCO was obliged to discon¬ 
tinue its administration of the Book Centre which was now taken 
over by the N.C.L. This new department of the library, the 
National Book Centre, is part of the wider UNESCO projea for an 
Intemadonal Clearing House for Publications. The functions of 
the Nadonal Book Centre arc to centralize and co-ordinate the 
exchange and distribution of books and periodicals in this country 
and be^een Great Britain and other countries. 

These functions are really a continuation of those already under¬ 
taken by the library on a small scale in pre-war days, when the N.C.L. 
acted as the distributing centre through which books and periodicals, 
discarded by libraries or presented by individual donors, could be 
passed on to ocher libraries where they were most needed. In the 
year 193^ 7»977 books and periodicals were distributed to 117 
libraries. 

Two new union cataloguing projects have been undertaken since 
the war. Work recently began on a union catalogue of Russian 
books in British libraries and also on a union catalogue of German 
wartime and post-war publications received in this country. Each 
of these two catalogues will fill an Important gap in our Hblio- 
graphical resources. 
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There are also, of course, many ocher types of co-operative enter' 
ptise in which the library may take a share, such, for instance, as the 
much debated scheme for centralized cataloguing. All these great 
posaHiioes are, however, dependent on accommodation and on 
fiMnr iai support and so, ultimately, on our posl*war recovery. 
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Acworth (Sir Wil (iam) CoUecdoo,: 43 Au<b *w© a«mou», 53 
Acts o? paiuambnt, tee law ; uott- ' Akt, 485^, 131, 135, 1571 
LaTIOH, MCAi tee elto AUCHiTtcruxE 


Adminutxation, see covcsnmsnt 
Admiralcy Library, lao 
AduU dassn, bMks lupplied to, 137, 
aio 

AraiCA, J36 

AcKicvLma. $11. 131 ; 

see alto botany 
Air Ministry LU)rary, 131-43 
Allan Library, 157 
Anatomy, 177, aw; 

tee also usoiciNa; swobbt 
Anthiotologv, 38; 

see StlsQ ABCHAIOLOGV 
Abchabolooy, 52, 131, 135, 157, J90 
AtCHITBCTUM, ^7, 53 ; 

see also auudikg 
A acHivas; 
binding. 75-76 ; 
business, 14^; 
coliccdons, 55; 
dciinilion, ^^7 • 

London parishes and livery corn* 
paoies, i8g; 
repairing, 74-76 
AncKrvss, national t 
catalogues, 79 
eontublion. ; 
custody, 58-61; 
dlminarion, 63^ , 
groupng. 61-63; 
fabclling, 70; 
make-up, 71.74 j 
rnuseum, 86-87; 
numbering, 6^69; 
preservation, reasons for, 63-65; 
publication, 80-86; 
publicaooos in the Guildhall li^ 
r^, i 

publications In House of Lords 
Libranr, 113 ; 
sorting, ; 
slofw, ^-67, ^70, 
cbe summary or Records, 6S-69; * 
see alee Public Record Ofiirc 


Ashendene Press puUicatlons, 132 
ASLIB, 7 

Assistance Board Library, 144 
Assodabon of Meeropoliian Chief 
Librarians, ip8, 303 
Association of Uolveraty Teachers, 
Joint Standing Committee on 
Library Co-aperadon, 309, 414 ' 
AsTBONOMY, (31 
AtrrociiA>HS, 135,163 ; 

see (Use UANifscaiars 
Aviation, 134, 143 


Bacon, aaANeis, 131,166 
Baker, Dr. £. A., 4 
Bank asaoars, 143 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 11, 48, 39 
Bar Library, tci, 166-6? 

Bartow (H^ry Qark) Library, 129 
I Barnard, C. C., (78 
. Barry, Bir Charles, to8, iii 
Ben^ am (Jeremy) Library, 149 
Biblb, 157 

BiaLI 06 M?NY, igt, 190: 

/<r silso aiNPiNes; boor sbo- 
DUenON: INCUNABULA ; uanc- 
scaiPTS; raiNTiNC 
Bindings, 135 
BtOGRABHY, 53, 163, 165 ; 

tee also ginbaVcoy 
BtSlDS, see bSNtTHOLOCY 
Board of Inland Revenue Library. 121 
Board of Trade Ljbr8f7.119 
Bonar Games) Colleerion, 144 
Book coLLecriNo, 53 
' Boor illustration, 53 
Boor moDvcrioN, 53 
* Boob tradb, 243 

Borough libraries, see London 
borough libraries 
Botany, 37-41; 
drawings, 31-33, 39 i 
manuscripts. 12 
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Bray, JoIia FraAus, manusaipis of, 

BaiyisH poMKOKvsi^LTH, ir»i9; 

tee AsQ cioofcA^Hir; HrrroUT 
Bhd»b CouQul Medical Sccdoa Ul> 
ran^ i8o 

Bridsh Dencal Assoeiatiort library, 
iSo 

Briush library of Political and 
EcooocDic Scknee: 
aceoitimocbtioA, 145-46: 
bo^ sdeedofl, 14^49 ; 
catalogues, 140, 141. {43; 
cacaloguini;, 141, 149; 
clsssibcauoo. J46; 
e o Ue eoo n s, 140,141-45; 

Dukioaon, W. C, l^rarian, X40 ; 
fouodatioo, 139: 

S vernmeDi put^dona, X43; 

iadicar, B. M., librariaji, 140 ; 
lending library, 147*48; 

A Lcnion MiftognrpAy 0/ xhe 
roeio/ scunus. 147; 
periodicals, 145; 
readers, 145; 
si^, 148, 149 

Bntid) Medical Association library, 
17^. 177* '78,179, i8i 
Bniak meiuel bmletin, r8o 
fintish Muaeum: 
adminisuarum, 17-361 
admission, t2*t5; 
aquiaoons. io-J 3 : 
linden, ^25; 
book fun^ 19; 
catalogues, *5*17,11-35, ^» 
catalc^ing, 3305; 
classifTearion in Reading Room, 13 \ 
donations, to, 2011; 
rtehanm ai-331 
meduareollecdons. 174; 
natural histor)' collecdons, 17-29 ; 
Paniid, Sir Anthony, to: 
purchase of books, 19-10 ; 
special collections, ir*!! \ 
staff, 35-26; 

war damage and replacements, lo, 
25 

British Museum (Kaiural History): 
ucouisidons, 17-30; 
bibliographies. 31; 
catalc^s, 27.38,30.34,35 i 
cJasineatioo, 31; 


British Museum (Natural History), 
tGntiftued : 

drawings and manuscripts, 31*34, 
periodicals, 31, 35 

Bniish Psychokgical Society library, 
180 

British Records Association, 91 
HaoAiMioas, 53, 135, 190 
BviLDlMQ, 124 

fee also AncHtncTuu 
Bureau of American Bibliography, 
215 

Burney (Charles) Collecdon, 11 
Burrows (Ronald) Collecdon, 119 
BustNiss AicHivas, 144 
BrsANTma Huroir, 119 

Calugiapht, 53; tee alto ait 
Canoan (Edward) Collection, T44 
Carlyle, Thomas, i50>52, 153 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
I40, 205, ao6, 209,1:5-16 
(!aLTte LmiATuaf, 129 
Cbhsvs, 121 

Centra] Library ior Students, 104-08 ; 
tee eito National Central 

Llb^ 

Central Medical Library Bureau, 179, 
T83 184 

Central Ol^ce of Information, 123 
CsaASiici, 53 

CHAaTEAS, 12: fee alto akchivis 
Chaucer House, 5 ,8 
Crild wiLPAia, 12 B; 

see alto eoucatiom 
Christie, William Dougal, 150, >52 
Civil war, tee HtarojiY; English, 
Cvil war 

Classical LiruATuae, 131 

see also cuaBs; lakcuaoe ajsd 
LireiATuaF 

A eiatfifieesioti for meiieal UbraAes, 
178 

Clements (H. J. B,) Collecoon, 53 
Clockmakers' Company library, 190 
Clocxs a>« vatckss, 53, 190 
Cock (Alfred) Collection, 290 
Coins, 53 tee alto aichaioloot 
CoHege (ibrarlea, 3. 229, 23^37 : 

see elfo !^Qsh Library of 
of Political and Economic 
Science 
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Colooial and Commonwealcb Rela* 
lions Offices UbcAry, It8 ; 
Indian S e ction, 119 
CoMKQHw&ALTH (Eti^Ush history^, tst 
HISTORY t Enehsb. Civil war 
Commonwealth ^stlnite of EQt> 
mology, 38 

Cook, Captain james, drawings and 
manuscripcs relating co his 
voyages^ 3*» 33 

Cooperation berween borough lib' 
raries, 197*98 ; 

SQence libraries, ^; 

the University and college libraries, 

!36*37 

Copyright deposit, 10, 

CorrvwB, 53 

Corton (Sir Robert Bruce) CoUeeiion, 
13 

County librsiries, 3 
Cowley, I. D., 4 
CsJUiKOLOGY, 144: w atsQ law 
Customs and Sxdse Library, lao 


ENCUSH LAKGVAM and UTBMTUaB, 

It, 53, 139, tfo 
' Entoholoov, 39, 30, 37*38 ; 

ice alro AcalcOLTuae natvtal 
• HtsTOav ; ZOOVOOY 

' Esdaile, Anindeli, to 

Fiwa ARTS, fee abt 
Food paoDuorioN and DurRtavrtoN, 
133 

, Pofdgn Oflice library, 118 
Fonasray, 38; 

see atso AoaieoLTvaa ; aotANr 
[ Porseer (John) Library, 53 
I Fortescue, Sir John, 

' Fb£nck asvoLvnoN, ii; 
tee afro history 

Friends of the Hadonal libraries, 20 
i Fry (Sir Edward) library, X 40, 144 
Purl, 134 
; Fuiwm»^3 

’ Furnivall (T^rwriek James) Library, 
X29 


I 

DaNTR ALIOHIBRI, 129 ' 

DSMOORAPKY, 145 

De Morgan (Augusrus) Library, 131 
DlNTlSTRT, 180; 

see also wsdicinr ; stmcaaT 
Department of Scientific and Indu»> I 
trial Besesirch library, 132*33 
Dbsicn, 48-54 i see also art 
Dickinson, W. C., 140 ' 

Dobbin, Dr. Roy, 183 , 

Docuusim, see ARCMrvas ' 

Doves Press publications. <32 ’ 

Drawings (fine arO» ^ 

Dryaoder, Jonas, 38 
Dur>iing*Lawrencc (Sir Edwin) 
Liorary, 131 I 

Dyce (Rev. Alexander) CollecQon, 53 ! 

EcoNouio csooRLArHY, 145 1 I 

tee also BCCNOuiea; osoouuht ’ 

EcowMics, 130-31, X43,145 I 

Education, iao*3i, X31 ; ) 

fee aifo child waLrAxa ^ 

ELaoTRicrry. 129 ■. 

see alfO tichwology ; 

Bhahbls, 53 ; see s/lso art 
Encund: History, see rUTORY: 
Englbh 


Gardeners* Company library, 190 
Gardbhiko, see horttcvlturs 
Gtfrick, David, li 
Gensaiooy, i 6 a. 165, 189, 190; 

fee also heraldry 
General Post Office Library, 120 
Geodesy, 129; see also aStrohomv 
Geologi^ Society of London, 36 
GeoloHcal Survey and Museum of 
Pracrical Geology, 37, 42 
Geology, 29, 36-37, 43 ; 

tee also natural kistort 
Grographt, 47, 145 ■. 

See also TorooRATHY 
George 111, Ring, il 
German Union Catalogue, 217 
GUIray, James, political caricatures, 
112 
Glass, 53 

G<Mafi Cockerel Press publications, 

132 

Goldsmiths* Library o£ Economic 
Literature; 130-31, *35 
Govsrhksnt, 107*10, iii'i4: 

fee alfo ecokouics 
Covernmeci libraries: 
general, 115**7; 

^mlralty, 120; 

Air Ministry, I2i*33 ; 
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GoverofDCfii libxahes, cootinucdi 
^lHAUce BMrd, m; 

Bo&rd oS lakiid Revenue, i 3 >; 
Board o( Trade, tio; ; 

CcDtral Office oi InJormadoo, laj; i 
f^ftnia\ aod CcNmmomvealih Raa- ' 
Qons Offices^ nS; ' 

Indian Seetioii (formerly India ' 

Office), fl?l 

Curtotns and Ixase, lao; , 

DeparnDent of Soendlic and Induv ' 
(dal Re$earch, las^aj; 
Pordga Office, ii8; 

Genen Pan Office, tao; 

Home Office, 118; 

of Agriculture, tii; 

Civil Aviauce, 123 ; i 

EducadoA, lao 

Food, m; ' 

Pud and*Power, {24 •, 

HeaJdt, lai, iT^Uo; 

Labour, raa; i 

National Insurance, 233 j | 
Penbona, 133; ' 

Supply (formerly Aircraft Pro- i 
ducQonX 13^24; 

Town and Coin^o'y Planning, • 

JI4; 

Transport, 123 •. 

Works and Buildings, 134; 
Scooid) Office, 131 
Treasury and Cabinet Offices, 217 ; 
War Offiee. up 
GtAWo»Koxe aicoans, 234 
Ony*s Inn Library, tdi, idd 
Gasax lamcvaoi anp ursaAnma, 
t 30 i Me oLo UTItATVaB 
Grenville, Thomas, ta 
Gr«e (Gmi^) Library, ijr 
Grocius Society Library, 172 
Guildhall Library: 
book sdeeticn, i 83 - 8 p; 

Ci^ archives, 55 
eolfecdons, 
history, 185^9; 
loans, ipo: 

manuseripta, xBp, 190; 
priots. rS$; 
war damage, t6£ 

Guy's Hospital UedieaJ School 
Library, m, 183 
Gtkabcoloov, 283: . 

fgf alic WBOicmx; sinotai 


Haizimenmith Pos^aduaie Medical 
School Library, 178 
Hardwicke Sodety Library, J73 
Harieian Collecoon, 13 
Headicar, B. M., 240 
Hsv\U>ay,^; ree afro oiNeAMcy 
Hebbau, in; ree aiso uaniciNS 
Hill, R. H., 3 td 
Hirsdi Library, 23 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, 

9® 

HtsToay: 

general eollecdonA ii«h T 30 . irp, 

nh *57'58» *^5 
Bytantine, lap; 

Eoriish, 265, 2B7; 
uvil war, II, 244 ; 
colonial, 229,145 : 
county, 263, i 3 ^ 290; 

London, 16$; 
military, xso; 
naval, 220; 

poJiti^, 23 , 144; 
sodal life, 233,297 j 
Ocienul, 13d; 

Russian, 136,257,258; 
social and ecooorsic, 245; 

Spanish Qvil War, 144 
Home Office library, 11« 

Korniman Museum and Library, 
„ 38-39 

HoaTtetfi.Tuu. 39, 40; 

Jtt oLe BOTANY 

House of Commas library, 107-20 
House of L^ds library, iii*x4 
Hunterian Library, Glasgow, i8t 
Htmterian Museum, 177 
Hutchinson (Henry Hunt) Coi)e> 
don, 144 

HtciaNz, 17778,180: 

see afro MSPicrNS: public 

HEALTH 

iLLUKrNATED MANtrSCXIPTS, 53 i 

tee also uanuscbipts 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
Library, 180 
Incunasuu, It, 157: 

see also PXiNTtHO: history 
Index Kewensis, 40 
iNPIA, m 

India office Library, 229 

IS’DUSTVIAL PaOPBBTY, 93*lo6 
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iNDUmV WC TKADK, 119 , ^ 30 , 222 , 

189. 190 

Inner Teinp]e Library, 26243 
Inns of Cquu Ubr^ries, 16073 
InscituK of Advanced Legal Studies, 
271 

Insvmmcb, 123; 

fee atio sociAt. 8C2aNeB8 
Tnier'Allied Book Centre, 327 
Incer-availabiliiy of readen* tickets m 
London iMrough libraries, 299- 
300 

iNTaaioa oacotATiott, 33 
International exchange of books, at, 
22? 

iNTUNATiONAL LAW AKI> ktLATTOKt, 
nS, jao 2 tee alto i>w 
Internationa!! Law Association Litv 
rary, 173 

Intecnadon^ loans, 324 
iMvirmoHs, 93'2 o 6 

ijwiLiiay, 53 
luaispRuoaNci, see law 

Kermscoii Press publications. 133 
Kenyon, Sic Fredenc, 4 
King's College Ubraiw, 139 
Ktng’s Ubra^ (Brids^ MuseutnX 11 
King’s Muse Library (British 
MuseumX 22 
Knight, Charles, 287 

Labouh coHomoKS, 233: 

see oLco acoNOMtca 
Lanouaois, see rHJLOLOoy 
Law, 222, 128,132, 240. 144, 26073; 
American, 165, 17172 ; 
international, 218,240 
Law libraries, 16073 
Law Society library, 161, 167 
LlCUUTtOM, LOCAL, 167 ; 

Healih, 132 : 

Transport, 232 ; see also uw 
Lewis, Messrs. H. K., 178 
Library Assodaefen, 4,5,6 
Library of Congress classification, 
146} 

depository catalogue, 213. 315 
Liiic^'s Ii^o library, i6t. 265 
LiodJey (John) Library, 40 
Linnean Society of London, tfi 
T.iWAios, CAM, 34, 36 


lister Insutuie of Prevendve Medi¬ 
cine, 180 

LiTcaATwa, 129,232,137-58; 

tee aise chcltsh lANcirAQS Atm 
uraiATLiiB 

Local eovssNMkwr, 143, 244 

LotepoN, ; 

portraiu and^inls, 258 
A London bibitografky of ike soeitU 
sdepeies. 247 

London boroueb libraries: 

Advisory Body of Librarians, 198 ; 
Asaodadon o^ Metropolitan CMef 
Librarians, 29S; 

eomxnercia] reference libraries, aoa; 
"coverage”, 19677, aoa; 
history, 29476 ; 

iater^vailability of dekecs, 199; 
London Joint Picrlon Reserve, 
aoo<ii ; 

London Union Caulogue, 19899; 
Metropolitan Boroughs' Standing 
Joinl Commirtee, 198 ; 
standardikation, 199, 303-03 i 
siatisties, 197; 
subject speoallzatios, 201^ 
London g^ette, 1^, lOO 
London Joint Fiedon Reserve, soo-or 
London Library: 
secomcnodadoR, i53*54> 256; 
administradon, i54*56; 
caialc^es, 159 ; 
clasairalion, 159, 

CneVirane, J. O., librarian, 253; 
convninee members, 255; 

Donne. W. B,, librarian, 256; 
foundation, 250-53; 
librarians, 150; 

Royal Charter, 154-55; 
stock, 256^8; 
war damage, 154; 

Wright, Sr C. T. Ha^g, lib- 
rariao, 253*54- ' 5 ®- * 5 ? 
London School of Economics Library, 
see Bridsh Library of PoUdcal 
and Economic Science 
London School of Hypene and 
Trowal Medione, 41,276,177* 
78. 182-83 

London Union Catalogue, 19899* 

- 

London Unjveraey, lee Umver^ 01 
London 
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McKilU^ John, 140 
MancbuRr Medical Library', <76,179 
Manorial records, 89^ 

Hafisbridge, Dr. Albert, 205 
MArfoacatm: 

autograph Utters, 135, 163 1 
Bnb&h Uuieum. la; 

British Maseum (Natural HUcory), 

iS-M> 

Cuildball Ubran, 1S9,290; 
loner Temple, i^a 43 ; 

Lincoln's Ion, 265; 

Medical Society or Loodoo, tSi ; 
Uoiveraiy of London, 131 
Man, 14*15 ; ffe aUo oiecaAray ; 
TorociJArm 

Marsdeo (William) Library, 129 
Mathbmatics, 129,131 
hlsOAU, 53 ; ie< eZro AkCKACoLOCt 
Medical wstraecs, 179 
Medical libraries: 
historical eolieedons, tSo; 
incunabula, 180 ? 
indexiog services, 183; 
inrer*library loans, ; 
maoutcripts, i8t; 
unim caialogties of periodicals, 183, 
t84; 

British Council Medical Section, 
180 

British Medical Awociarion, S76, 
» 78 . * 7 % 

British Museuio. 174,179,181; 
Central Medical Library Bureau, 
J79- ^84; 

Ouy’s Hospital Medical School, 
»77. *83; 

Lewis, Messrs. H, K,, 178; 
London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, 176, 177- 
78. 183-835 

Medical Research Courtdl, 17$, 180, 

'8344; 

Medical Society erf London, 175, 
1825 

Ministry of Health, typ^ 5 
Postgraduate Medical School, 
Hammeranith. 178; 

Royal College of Obstetricians and 
Cyn»«o)ogisr», 175, 1835 
Royal Coll^ of Physicians, 274- 

75 * 


' Medical libraries, eonihurd: 

Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, 175, 27?, 179, 182, 
183; 

Royal Society of Medicine, 275, 

St. Bartholomew's Hospral Medical 

College, 176, 183; 

Si, Thomas's Hospital Medical 
School, 176-7? j 

Society of Aporhe^ies. 175, 182; 
Univernty dollege. Thane I^dical 
Library, t??, 1835 
Wellcome Histoncal Medical Lib* 
rary, 174, 181^2 

, Medical Research Council, 176, 180, 

I 183-84 

I Medical Sodety of London, 175. t8i 
' Maoicixe, 11,38, 121.274*94: 
biUlography, 183,184; 
classimation scheme rw, 178 ; 
historical collections, 180-03 
‘ Mendham (Joseph) library. 167 
, Mbtalvou, 53 
' MsTBoaoLOCT, 122 ; 

tee aite hatuml nmoar 
Metropolitan Boroughs’ Standing 
foint Committee, 198*99 
Middle Temple Library, 161, 163-65 
MiLITAJir SCIFHCE, Up 
Mil), John Stuart, 144 
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